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The Independent will be the only newspaper to carry 
the full official UCAS listings of university and college 
vacancies. PLUS Entry to The Independent's £2.5 million 
student promotion (open only to UCAS applicants) 
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Friends of Gordon McMaster. 
the Paisley South MP who com- 
mitted suicide last month, 
warned last night that the inquiry 
into the circumstances sur- 
rounding his death would be a 
‘‘whitewash" unless it was 
widened to include Labour links 
with drug gangs in Glasgow. 

The bile inside the Labour 
Party in Scotland began to spill 
out as Nick Brown, the Gov- 
ernment Chief Whip, prepared 
to go north to begin interview- 
ing some of those accused m Mr 
McMaster's suicide note of 
mounting a whispering 
campaign against him . 

The Scottish Nationalist Par- 
ty's chief executive, Mike Rus- 
sell, said a Renfrewshire SNP 
councillor- had been suspended 
for allegedly joining in the whis- 
pcring~ campaign against Mr 
McMaster. But Mr Russell said 
Labour in Scotland was “being 
run as a one-parly state". There 
was no suggestion that two 
MPs, Lord Dixon or Tommy 
Graham, named in the note, 
were implicated the in wider 
allegations. 

Downing Street sources said 
it was hoped that the Chief 
Whip would have his report on 
the Prime Minister's desk in 
time for Tony Blair’s return 
from holiday in 10 days’ time. 

But thase who knew Mr Mc- 
Master said it would be a 
“whitewash" unless it probed 
the depths of the party in Scot- 
land. “It could take years for the 
truth to come out," said one 
Labour MP. The pressure could 
force Mr Brown to recommend 
a full police investigation. 

Government sources said 
there would be no fatal accident 
inquiry'. Mr Blair was sent a copy 
of the suicide note in a dying re- 
quest by Mr McMaster with a 
plea for it to be published, but 
it was passed to Mr Brown and 
there are no plans by ministers 
to bring it into the public domain. 

The allegations could prove 
highly damaging for Labour in 
Scotland in the run-up to the 
referendum for an elected Scot- 
tish assembly, and the backbit- 
ing has intensified. 

Mr McMaster’s agent, Joe 
Hill, said be was appalled by re- 
marks by Lord (Don) Dixon, 
who was one of the two MPs 


named by Mr McMaster in the 
suicide note. Lord Dixon said 
that he had told Mr McMaster 
he would not recommend him 
for promotion to his' job as 
deputy chief whip because he 
believed be could not have 
stood the pressure. “He was not 
particularly happy about it. but 
he did not show a great deal of 
emotion.” said Lord Dixon. 

Lord Dixon said he wanted 
to clear his name, and had no 
knowledge why Mr McMaster 
- should have named him 

Mr Graham, the other 
Labour MP named in the note, 
said in a local newspaper in- 
terview that Mr McMaster had 
had a “drink problem" which 
lost him his jobs in the whip's 
office and as -a front bench 
spokesman for the disabled. 

The Chief Whip was urged to 
widen the inquire by Dr Nor- 
man Godin an, *a respected 
Labour MP for the nearby seat 
of Greenock and Inverclyde, at 
a meeting on Monday. The 
BBC reported that Dr Godman 
wanted it to include allega- 
tions of nepotism in Monk- 
lands. and of electoral 
corruption in Glasgow Govan. 
where the Labour MP Mo- 
bammed Sarwar has been sus- 
pended. Dr Norman is reported 
to want the inquire to include 
“alleged links between Labour 
figures and the laundering of 
drug money”. 

Associates of Mr McMaster 
said he had repeatedly com- 
plained about the pressure he 
was under from those close to 
gang s involved in the trade in 
Thmazepan. known as “jellies". 

‘This inquiry will only skim 
the surface unless it goes into 
Glasgow and the dnigs con- 
nection," said a former friend at 
Westminster. 

His close friends confirmed 
there was a whispering cam- 
paign. He was accused of being 
gay, but those who knew him 
said he was not homosexual. 

His agent said he was upset at 
being accused of suffering from 
Aids. “He would say _ the re we re 
certain people who he thought 
were out to do him damage." 

Jack McConnell, general sec- 
retary of the Scottish Labour 
Party, insisted yesterday that ary 
allegations made about Labour 
should be investigated 
“thoroughly and ruthlessly”. 

Scottish saga, page 6 



Fashion frames art as Vivi- 
enne Westwood, controver- 
sial madame of British 
fashion, puts her son, Ben, 
and Jerry Hall (above) in The 
Queen and her Punk, a pas- 
tiche of Van Dyck’s Henriet- 
ta Maria and her Dwarf, as 
part of an advertising cam- 
paign, writes writes Melanie 
Rickey. 

Westwood has finally de- 
cided not to rely on 13-year- 


old girls, dresses worn with 
no knickers, and men in 
skirts to get column-inches 
and has produced a cam- 
paign set to hit British, 
French and American glossy 
magazines next month. 

Carlo D’Amarto, managing 
director of the independent 
company, which had a £15m 
turnover last year, decided it 
was time for them to “grow 
up", as he put (L “ft's a thank- 


you for all the years maga- 
zines have supported us 
without advertising," he said. 

“We must become adult; 
we are growing up and going 
to university, ” he said, “but 
we want to remain self-fund- 
ed; we wont sell out" And 
what is more, on top of the 
advertising, fans who haven't 
got the ready cash to pur- 
chase a Westwood suit, (av- 
erage price £600), w9l be 


pleased to know that a range 
encompassing the entire 
fashion career of Westwood 
from 1970, touching on the 
1976 Seditionarias collection, 
and in particular to the 1981 
Pirates collection, is to be 
launched in January: It has 
been named Anglomania, 
which refers to Westwood’s 
love of fashion history. 

Photograph: Paolo Barbieri 
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The United States is going 
through one of its periodic 
bouts of nostalgia for the good 
old days. This time, the subject 
is marriage. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful, sighs a vocal section 
of opinion, if Americans could 
get married and stay married, 
have their children in wedlock, 
and live happily ever after, just 
like those blissful families of the 
sanitised garden suburbs and 
the Fifties photographs? . 

After months of preparation 
and discussion, the southern 
state of Louisiana has derided 
to do something. On Friday, a 
' law comes into force for a tri- 
al period that will establish two 
classes of marriage: the “per- 


manent" - or covenant - mar- 
riage. and the rest. 

The difference comes be- 
fore the marriage (pre-marital 
counselling for covenanters, 
none for the rest) and then if the 
marriage foils. If you are mar- 
ried without a covenant you can 
untie the knot with the mini- 
mum of formality. In Louisiana 
even now, a couple can end a 
marriage by consent after only 
six months. 

If you have a covenant mar- 
riage, however, certain condi- 
tions must be met before 
divorce is possible. They indude 
desertion by one or other 
spouse, adultery, two years’ 
separation, physical or sexual 
abuse, or either spouse being 
sentenced to a long prison sen- 
tence! 
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The right-wing Christian 
Coalition naturally loves the 


idea. It has been in the forefront 
of campaigning to make divorce 
more difficult 

A section of economic opin- 
ion is all for it too. Between 
them, they argue: more durable 
marriages would reduce the 
oumber of single mothers on 
benefits, reduce the number of 
Saturday-fathers, reduce the 
number of tug-of-love children, 

. and reduce the cut to lawyers 
from lengthy divorce proceed- 
ingsTbat is even before you 
count the emotional cost of di- 
vorce to all concerned and the 
mooted link between broken 
homes, poor school perfor- 
mance and juvenile crime. 

The reasons for concern are 
evident almost half of all mar- 
riages in the United States cur- 
rently end in divorce, and the 


increase in “no-fault" divorce is 
one factor often cited. 

The new arrangements in 
Louisiana none the less have 
their critics. Some fear a re- 
turn to the “faked” adulteries 
and other habits of the bad old 
days to end a marriage. Oth- 
ers say that making divorce 
harder, even if both parties 
agree in advance that it should 
be harder, will only add to the 
tin if the marriage genuine- 
fails. 

All in all, though, the state 
legislators felt that reducing 
the divorce rate was an aim that 
was sufficiently desirable to 
justify at least trying the 
Covenant. And’ a great many 
other states, not just in the con- 
servative south, are watching 
closely to see how it will fore. 
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Inflation up 

Inflati on readied its highest 
level for two years last 
month. The headline arnrn- 
| al rate rose to 3 J per cent 
from 2.9 per cent in May. 
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More than 
ever get 
A-levels 


Judith Judd and 
Lucy Ward 


A record pass-rate for A-ievel 
is expected to be announced to- 
morrow but the rise in the pro- 
portion of students getting top 
grades has levelled off. 

Tho usan ds of candidates will 
also learn tomorrow whether 
they have achieved the grades 
they need for university entry. 

Official figures are under- 
stood to show that the overall 
A-level pass-rate this summer is 
up just over 1 percentage point 
on last year’s figure of 86 per 
cent. The pass-rate for the 
exam has gone up by between 
1 and 2 percent in each of the 
last 1 6 years. Last year the rise 
was 1.8 per cent. 

But the improvement in the 
proportion getting A grades 
has slowed. In 1989 the pass- 
rale was around 75 per cent and 
the percentage of entries award- 
ed A grades was only 11.4. 
Since then, the proportion of A 
grades has gone up steadily by 
on average 0.7 per cent a year. 

Exam officials believe that 
one explanation for this year’s 
figures may be the increasing 
number of modular examina- 
tions, in which pupils sit a series 
of tests throughout their two- 
year course plus one final exam. 

Pass-rates are higher for mod- 
ular exams Because students 
can resit them or drop out if they 
fear they will not make the 
grade. However, as last year's re- 
sults suggested, top grades are 
harder to achieve because stu- 
dents have to maintain a high 
performance over two years. 

This year the proportion of 
modular entries has doubled 
from 15 to 30 per cent. Last year 
modular courses were confined 
to English, science and matin 
This year they irxtode geography, 
business studies, government 
and politics and economics. 

A study from Newcastle Uni- 
versity suggested that candidates 


who look modular exams were 
likely to receive higher grades. 

But exam officials say that 
modular exams do not provide 
the whole explanation for the 
higher pass-rate since only a 
third of exams are modular. 

One explanation may be that 
girls' performance at A-level has 
been improving rapidly. An- 
other may be that the propor- 
tion of young people in the top 
two social classes, who tend to 
do better in the exam, has in- 
creased by 20 per cent. 

The improved A-level grades 
are likely to fuel the annual con- 
troversy over whether the exams 
are getting easier. Traditional- 
ists maintain that standards 
have slipped but teachers say 
that both they and their pupils 
are working harder. Research 
published last December 
showed that standards have re- 
mained broadly the same. 

The rise in the pass-rate this 
year means that, since more stu- 
dents will fulfil their condi- 
tional university offers, fewer 
course vacancies will be avail- 
able in the annual clearing 
process which matches students 
with courses. 

UCAS, the Universities and 
Colleges Admissions Service, 
has warned that the trend could 
add to the chaos predicted as 
thousands more students than 
usual apply late through clear- 
,rng to snatch the last free uni- 
versity places before fees are 
introduced in 1998. 

Students planning to take a 
gap year are waiting to hear 
whether they will be eligible for 
limited exemptions from tu- 
ition fees being offered by the 
Government. 

Consultations with university 
leaders and voluntary bodies 
were underway yesterday as 
the Department for Education 
and Employment finalised de- 
tails of the exemption scheme. 

Students struggle, page 3 
Lead i ng article, page 13 
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Sinn Fein to challenge 
oath of allegiance 

Sinn Fein’s chief negotiator, Martin McGuinness, has started court 
action challenging the legality of MPs being asked to swear an oath 
of allegiance to the Queen. 

The member for Mid Ulster is also contesting the legality of MPs 
being denied their parliamentary privileges if they refuse. 

Just hours before his live television debate with Ulster Unionist 
Ken M aginnis last night, solicitors acting on his behalf lodged 
papers at the Northern Ireland High Court in Belfast seeking a 
judicial review of the oath's legality. 

Jt come after Betty Boothroyd, the House of Commons Speaker, 
decided to impose restrictions on his access to Parliament and the 
services and facilities available to him. 

Mr McGuinness said: “This is an unlawful and procedurally 
improper process and it should be quashed.” Sinn Fein said it 
expected the High Court hearing would be fair ly soon. 

If Mr McGuinness is successful, then he and Sinn Fein president 
Gerry Adams, M P for West Belfast, will have access to full 
Commons facilities. 

Microlight pilot killed 

The pilot of a microlight aircraft was killed yesterday as he took off 
from an airfield, police said. 

South Yorkshire police said the crash happened just before 3pm 
at Netherthorpe Aerodrome, near Worksop. The pilot was a 
member of Sheffield Aero Club. A spokesman for the dub 
declined Lo comment and the pilot bas not been named. Air 
accident teams are investigating. 

BT told to end call minder monopoly 

BT must allow rival firms to offer alternatives to its Call Minder 
voice-mail service, the telecoms watchdog Oftel said yesterday. 

Oftcl said other companies should be able to set up competing 
services to BT*s system, which answers calls, records messages and 
alerts customers when they have messages waiting. Earlier this 
year, BT was ordered to stop promoting Call Minder and not take 
on new customers, amid accusations that the way the service was 
operated discriminated against rival companies setting up 
alternatives. 

Hague’s youthful headgear on sale 

' William Hague baseball caps will 

go ou sale at Conservative Central 


after the lory leader modelled the 
headgear. 

The caps, priced at about £7, 
bear Mr Hague’s surname on the 
front and the party’s latest slogan. 
“A fresh future”, on the back. 
Conservative Party sources said 
demand was growing for the 
designer bats since the leader 
sported one on a visit to a Cornish 
theme park last week. 

Mr Hague's fashion statement, interpreted as part of his bid to 
woo young voters, has been successful in inspiring at least one 
letter from a young Conservative requesting a cap. Although there 
are no plans for a matching 

T-shirt, the party is looking at “other ideas” for merchandising. 

Prince Charles poses for popularity 

On the day it was revealed that support for the Royal Family had 
fallen to below 50 per cent. Prince Charles chose to break with 
years of tradition and pose with his sons at the start of the 
Balmoral summer holiday yesterday. 

His aides denied that the photocali was an attempt to portray 
Prince Charles in a sympathetic light, coming within days of the 
pictures of his ex-wife’s holiday embrace appearing world-wide. 

As the media frenzy over Diana, Princess of Wales, and Dodi 
al-Fayed continued, the new figures forecast a dim future for the 
royals. An I CM poll carried out for the Guardian found that a 
growing minority believed Britain would be better off without the 
monarchy. The fall in popular support, tumbling from 70 per cent 
three years ago, shows the damage inflicted on the royals' 
reputation by tecent revelations. Now, 48 per cent think Britain 
would be worse off without the royals. Outright hostility to the 
Royal Family has grown from 13 per cent a decade ago to 30 per 
cent now. Kate Watson-Srnyth 

Murdered aid worker’s wife flies home 

The wife of murdered aid worker Michael Pollard is to fly home 
from Hungary today. Jo Pollard, of Baildon, near Bradford, West 
Yorkshire, has been recovering in Nyiregyhaza hospital after a 
savage roadside attack last week in which her 62-year-old husband 
Michael, a church pastor, was beaten to death. 

Doctors said 55-year-old Mrs Pollard would be able to leave 
hospital tomorrow after doing “marvellously well” following an 
operation last Friday. Mrs Pollard suffered two broken jaw bones, a 
broken nose and bruising after being hit fay an iron bar. 

The couple were taking food, toys and medical supplies to 
orphanages in Eastern Europe, when their parked motorhome was 
approached by three bogus policemen dem an ding money. Despite 
handing over about £50 in local currency, the men beat Mr Pollard, 
and later returned to attack Mis Pollard. 

Last-minute deal heads off rai strie 

The train drivers' union, Aslef, reached an llth-hour settlement 
last night in their dispute with a regional railway company. The 
agreement comes on the day the union's members of Regional 
Railways North East voted overwhelmingly for a series of one-day 
strikes and an overtime ban. 

A spokesman for Aslef said: “We have had a guideline from 
Regional Railways North East, that it will respect the rights of our 
members to so-called quality time." 

Mather of dug-shooting boy charged 

The mother of Dillon Hull, the five-year-old boy shot dead in the 
street in an apparent drugs-related attack, has been charged with 
conspiracy to supply heroin. 

Jane Hull, 29, of Jauncey Street, Bolton, was due to be 
committed to Preston Crown Court yesterday, but the nwgitfrates 
adjourned the case until 9 September. Ms Hull is alleged to haw 
attempted to smuggle the drug into Preston prison on October ~y 
last year. She did not appear in court when the case was listed 

^Dfllon was shot in the street last week together with his 
stepfather John Bates, who escaped with stomach wounds. Mr 
Bates and Ms Hull returned to their terraced bouse but are smee 
believed to have been moved to a “safe house” under police 
protection after protests from neighbours. 

Spittin g Image puppets stolen from car 

Writers from the TV show Spitting Image were spitting mad 
yesterday after a thief made off with two of their puppets. The 
crook broke into puppet maker Simon Quinn’s Volkswagen GoU 
and fled with two latex puppets worth more than £4,000 each. 

The nappe ts - two alien, space beings called Org and Throx - 
snneared in Channel 4’s The Strip Show. The 14-inch puppets 
Se£ein the boot of Mr Quinn’s car when it was broken into at 
Bedminster. Bristol. 
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Screen star 
returns to 
grace the 
Sussex stage 

Screen actress Kathleen Turner 
yesterday swapped the glamour of 
America’s west coast for 
England's south coast, when she 
opened in a new production of 
Somerset Maugham's play, Our 
Betters, at the Chichester Festival. 
It will be her second Chichester 
theatre stint, following her starring 
rote in Tallulah! at the Chichester 
Festival Theatre last month. 

Ms Turner, who was 
Hollywood's biggest-grossing 
female star of the 1 980s, raid she 
had been lured from the US by the 
challenge of the theatre. Tm 
putting myself on the line because 
stage work is more rewarding and 
has that edge. In films you are 
given a safety net, but in the 
theatre no one is there to cover up 
your mistakes," she said. 

Her salary will be far from 
movie-star standards; she will 
receive about £500 a week. “This 
is not about how much money one 
is paid,” she said earlier this year. 

Ms Turner is familiar with 
England, having lived with her 
family in London as a teenager, 
while her father was consul at the 
American Embassy. At the age of 
17, she had been about to enrol in 
a London drama school when he 
raftered a heart attack and died. 



The family returned to Springfield, 
Missouri, and she embarked on an 
acting career in America. 

At the age of 25, she landed the 
role that was to change her career 
the seductive Maddy Walker 
opposite William Hurt in the 1981 
thriller Body Heat. She followed 
that with box office hits such as 
Prtza's Honour, Crimes of 
Passion, Peggy Sue Got Married, 
Romancing the Stone and Jewel 
of the Nile. 

She lives in New York with her 
husband of 14 years, Jay Weiss 
and their six-year-old daughter, 
Rachel. 

Ms Turner has not confined her 
talents to the stage; she has three 
films out before Christmas. Her 
recent work includes a comedy 
with Matthew Modine, Real . 
Blondes, a singing voice-over for 
Lion King If and a comic fantasy in 
which she plays a fairy godmother. 

Jojo Moyes 


sued. Sl a te r wa s taken into custody and charged with 
three counts of assault with a deadly weapon and one 
countof bafrery. Detective Phillips refused to describe 
the weapon, which could range from his fists to a 
ftiearin, but added that Slater was examined at a hos- 
pitef before, being taken to jail. 1 won’t elaborate on 
tha Injuries „. but he’s in fine condition.” 

Threeyears ago, Sater was arrested at a New York 

airport for canying a pistol in his luggage and sub- 
sequently spent 10 days in jail. 

Recently he likened himself to the sensitive, romantic 
suitor he played in the film, Bed of Roses. “I consid- 
er myself a romantic kind of guy who sends flowers 
to women,” he said. He has been linked with a string 
.of celebrities Including Winona Ryder; Christy Turling- 
ton and Samantha Mathis, and has a reputation for 
falling in love with his co-stars, including Helen Slater 
and Patricia Arquette. 

- ' Clare Garner 


Playboy tycoon 
sets sights on 
president^ 

Richard Lugner.the Austrian con- 
struction tycoon, famous for re- 
portedly paying £50,000 to dance 
with the Duchess of York at the 
glitzy Vienna Opera Ball on New 
Year’s Eve, has announced that he 
intends to stand for president 
The 64-year-old, whose annual 
quest for partners has netted sev- 
eral of the world's most famous 
women including Sophia Loren, 
hrana Trump, Joan Collins and 
Grace Jones, said he would fi- 
nance his candidature with his 
own money. 

President Thomas Ktestifs six- 
year term in office ends in 1998 
and the elections are scheduled to 
be held in April next year. 

Lugner, ridiculed in Austrian so- 
ciety as a flashy parvenu, said he 
would campaign as an “unpoftticaJ 
person from the business world” 
and that he was not being support- 
ed by any political grouping. 

He is nicknamed “moerteT, 
meaning “concrete", which is 
meant to indicate tire thickness of 
his skin and possibly his intellectu- 
al level. He regards this as a com- 
pliment and has even launched his 
own brand of Moertel beer. 

His rivals complain that he will 
do anything for publicity and has 
been known to appear at other 
balls in drag. 

Kate Watson-Smyth 


Deportation reprieve for stowaway 


The Government agreed last night to 
look again at the case of an Indian 
stowaway denied political asylum af- 
ter surviving 10 hours in the frozen 
undercarriage of a jumbo jet 
Pardeep Saini, 23, emerged from the 
wheelbay of a British Airways Boe- 
ing 747 foliowing his incredfote jour- 
ney from Delhi last October, but his 
19-year-old brother Vljay froze to 
death in the -60C temperatures. 

Relatives in Britain reacted with dis- 
appointment and anger yesterday af- 
ter an immigralion adjucScator notified 
them that there was insufficient evi- 
dence to support a claim that Mr Sai- 
ni, a Sikh, faced persecution in the 
Punjab because of allegations that he 
had links with Sikh extremists. 

But in response to calls for Mr Sai- 
ni to be allowed to stay on humani- 
tarian grounds, Mike O’Brien, the 
immigration minister, said last night 
“I will look carefully at the comments 
of the adjudicator and any compas- 
sionate circumstances in tills case. 
The death of Mr Sami's brother was 
certainly tragic, but [will be reluctant 
to reward someone tor using extrema 
methods to evade the Immigration 


controls. The adjudicator has con- 
firmed that Mr Saini does not quali- 
fy for asylum. Consideration must 
therefore be given to his removal, al- 
though we will consider any medical 
and other reports which are for- 
warded to the Home Office.” 

Mr Saini’s uncle, Tarsem Singh 
Bola, who lives in Southall, west Lon- 
don, said his nephew was still re- 
ceiving treatment for psychological 
trauma. "He has four uncles and 
many cousins here and -we would 
have looked after him property." 

Mr Bola sought a meeting yester- 
day with Southall Labour MP Kara 
Khabra, who has campaigned for Mr 
Saini to be allowed to stay on hu- 
manitarian grounds. Mr Khab ra said 
yesterday: “I am disappointed with the 
decision of the Home Secretary, but 
I am more interested in the humani- 
tarian side of the case. He has lost his 
brother. He nearly died himself. His 
father recently died. I will be making 
representations to the Home Secre- 
tary to allow him exceptional leave to 
stay on compassionate grounds.” 
The adjudicator, Kate Eschen, 
ruled that the asylum application 


failed because answers in an inter- 
view with immigration officers short- 
ly after Mr Saini stumbled onto the 
tarmac at Heathrow conflicted with 
later statements. 

His lawyers told the hearing that 
Mr Saini and his brother had fled af- 
ter police beat than and Mr Saini was 
still dazed and confused at the time 
of the initial interview. Medical experts 
have suggested that he could have 
gone into a form of suspended ani- 
mation because of the extreme cold. 

The family’s lawyers are planning 
to apply for leave to appeal to the Im- 
migration Appeal Tribunal. 

Claude Moraes, director of the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of Im- 
migrants, said: "it is my opinion he 
should have been allowed to remain, 
given his ordeal and the fact that he 
had a prima facie and reasonably 
strong case for asylum ... It was such 
an exceptional case that it would not 
have been repeated." 

Vijay's body fell from the aircraft as 
the undercarriage was lowered and 
was found at a disused gasworks in 
Richmond, south-west London. 

Patricia Wynn Davies 
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Fur stays out of fashion 
with high street customers 
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an estimated £14 dq - from 
the end of the year if it does 
not sign up to the agreement. 

HEALTH ; Y; 

Abortion rate still at high level r !? 

A concern with green issues may be driving women away from . 
drug-based methods of contraception to less reliable methods,* 
charity said yesterday after latest figures showed a contnuring tagii 

rate of abortions. . _ _ . _ 

The Birth Control Trust said that the 6.7 per cent rise m ■ • 

abortions in the first quarter of 15196, following the cra pract qptlw ?* 
piD scare of October 1995, had been m a in tained m the first . 
quarter or 1997, according to figures from the Office of Nation! ; 
Statistics published yesterday. This suggested that the 1996 rise a . 
abortions was not a blip which could be pinned on the Ml panic, . 
which linked some types of the contraceptive pill vrithantocraaseA 
risk of thrombosis, but reflected underlying trends. 

The charity said the high profile of abortion in pojHfcdeMfcr ty 
“could have led some women to consider it as an option whereas 
that might not bare been the case before”. Jeremy LaUrtmce: 


SOCIETY 

Long-term jobless worse off in UK 

Long-term unemployed people in Britain are worse off than tear . 
German or Swedish counterparts, leaving them less able to afford 
basic necessities such as food, a study shows todiy. , r 

Many of those who have been out of vvorkformtHc than ayear ; ; 
in Britain are in serious debL saying they camxx afford tb pay 
household bills. And many have’ also turned to umfcdared working 
for cash in hand to top up their benefit payraa& toStiryive; 

The report - Long-term Unemployment and4he Threat of Social 
Exclusion - said long-term unemployed people in the three 
European countries felt “lonely, isolated andsUgmatisetT 
compared with the rest of society, and had lost their self-respecL 
But the situation in Britain is even worse than thatin German y^ 
Sweden, the study published bv the Policy Press, in association with 
the Joseph Rowntree Foundation, concluded. “While there is snz$ 
evidence of 'social exclusion' in Sweden and Germany; it is more 
visible and more widespread in Britain,” the report said. 

Britons are also more worried about the stigmatising effect them 
being out of work will have on their children. In Britain, lower 
benefits are paid for shorter periods of time and so unemployed ■ 
people suffer more than their European counterparts, whose 
benefit payments are income-related and based on insurance 
principles, the study found. 


SHOPPING 

Hunger boosts supermarket profits 

Hungry shoppers spend up to £20 - — 

more on a trawl round the BvyihQ 

supermarket than those who eat (CiTi ,qF S9 ft 

before setting off, according to a Dour Ctnf /// j 


Shoppers picking up food for 
their next meal are np to 10 times 
more likely to indulge in 
extravagant nibbles, dips and 
biscuits. 

The survey, by Somerfield, found 
peckish shoppers doing a foil 
weekly stock-op slipped more cakes 
and desserts into their trolleys 
while those nipping in for a s ingle 
meal veered towards crisps and 
chocolate. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Councils give less cause for complanit 

The number of complaints against local councils fell by 15 per cent . 
in the year to 31 March, according to the Commissioner for Local ’ 
Administration in Scotland Annual Report. 

But although this was encouraging. Derrick Marks, the Local 
Government Ombudsman, took the opportunity to re min d the new- 
unitary authorities that most complaints arise through bad systems 
and poor co mmuni cations. 

The councils with large populations attracted most of the 
complaints, with Glasgow City Council. Q'ty of Edinburgh Coun 
Fife Council and North Lanarkshire Council accounting for 
35 per cent of the totaL 

Mr Marks was particularly concerned about councils which ’ ' v 
enforced rules against others but then broke the same rules 
themselves. He said: “This is another example of double standards. 
Local authorities are subject* to normal regulations. In relation to 
many of their activities they enjoy no greater freedom than a i 

private individual.” He added that his work had been hampered by 
the failure of some councils to maintain proper records and said- 1 
the simple courtesy of keeping people informed was 
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NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recyctat paper made up 4 &G% of 

ttoeraw materiaUbr UK newspapers : 
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Students 

Last-minute 
bid to avoid 
fiasco over 
ses exemption 


*Y m \ 


cf? 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 

The Government yesterday 
came under fire from voluntary 
groups as it launched a last- 
minute consultation over moves 
to exempt some gap-year uni- 
versity students from tuition 
fees. 

Charities insisted that pro- 
posals to confine the exemption 
to students who had arranged 
. voluntary work fbrtheiryear out 
by 23 July - the date ministers 
announced plans to introduce 
fees— would catch out thousands 
yWof well-intentioned potential 
volunteers who would only 
make arrangements in the au- 
tumn. 

Without this waiver, such 
students might decide to seek 
a university place this year in- 
stead or might look for paid 
work to help ease future debts, 
charities fear. 

The Community Service Vol- 
unteers. which places some 
i <200 school-leavers annually on 
projects helping young offend- 
ers or children struggling with 
reading, warned of a “risk that 
the energy of young people 
could be lost". 

The groups also renewed 
pressure for an extension of 
special deals for gap-year vol- 
unteers beyond next year - a 
, A[ ie P understood to be looked 
™n favourably by David BJun- 
ketu the Secretary for 
Education and Employment- 
Charities want students who 
commit a significant portion of 
their year out to volunteering 
to be exempted from a year's 
tuition fees - equivalent to 
£1,000. Voluntary groups made 
their case as Department for 
Education and Employment 
officials rang round those ac- 
cepting high numbers of gap- 
year students, asking for views 
on the terms of the proposed 
.fees exemption. 

Following concerns that stu- 
dents intending to take a year 
off would rash for university 
places this year to avoid fees be- 
ing imposed from 1998. it 
emerged that the Government 
^ proposes to allow students hold- 


ing a deferred place and plan- 
ning at least three months' vol- 
untary work to be exempted 
from the charges. 

However, questions still re- 
main over the detail of the fee 
waiver plan. Yesterday’s con- 
sultation - in preparation for a 
formal announcement at the 
end of the week - drew accu- 
sations from some voluntary 
bodies of “policy-making on the 
hoof”. 

The CSV insisted any ex- 
emption should include ail stu- 
dents taking a year out. 
regardless of whether they al- 
ready had a university place for 
1998, and should cover anyone 
volunteering for at least four 
months during the year. 

Executive director Elizabeth 
Hoodless said: "The reality is 
that young people don’t plan 
ahead, lo drop a line at 23 July 
is to punish all those who 
haven’t got round to arranging 
voluntary work yeL" 

CSV gets most inquiries from 
gap year students in the autumn, 
as does the Prince’s Trust, one 
of the charities cited as an ap- 
proved organisation whose vol- 
unteers would qualify for 
exemptions. The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, 
which takes on vohmreer war- 
dens, also usually hears from 
students in September. 

Gap Activity Projects 
(GAP), which will send over 
1300 gap year students lo do 
voluntary work in 30 countries 
□ext year, also pressed for an 
extension of the fees waiver to 
aspiring students without a de- 
ferred place. 

Some universities and some 
courses refuse to allow would- 
be students to defer places, 
forcing them lo apply during a 
gap year. 

The DFEE consultation also 
concerns the amount of time 
students are being asked to de- 
vote to voluntary work in order 
to become eligible for a fees wa- 
ver. Charities have been asked 
whether they think three 
months is long enough 
or whether four or even 
six months would be more 
appropriate. 




Paying 
the cost 
for a year 
of action 


Judith Judd 

Serena Kutchinsky (left), 18, 
planned an action-packed gap 
year which would Doth im- 
prove her academic skills and 
allow her some time working 
for charity. But, because she 
has not yet fixed up the volun- 
tary work, she may not qualify 
for the tuition fees exemption. 

She still intends to take up 
her place to read French and 
History at Balliol College, 
Oxford, next year rather than 
this but she is indignant about 
the Government's decision. 

She said: “We should have 
been given more notice. This 
should have been introduced 
in 1999. I’m going to go 
ahead with my gap year be- 
cause I’ve always wanted to 
do this. I'm lucky because my 
parents can afford to pay my 
fees. But what about the peo- 
ple whose parents can’t?" 

Serena, who attended St 
Paul's Girls’ School, an inde- 
pendent school in London, 
has fixed up a computer 
course and a four-month 
course in Paris . 

She wants to teach in South 
America next summer but a 
charity has told her it could 
not arrange a placement so far 
in advance. 


Why Chi 
had to 
shelve his 
plans 

When Chi Cheung (right) 
beard the Government pro- 
posed charging students fees 
and abolishing grants from 
next autumn, he chang e d his 
plans. He had a place at Lon- 
don University's School of 
Pharmacy from next Septem- 
ber but decided to go this 
year. He had planned to work 
for a year in the University of 
Hertfordshire library. “Peo- 
ple are talking about stu- 
dents leaving with a debt of 
between £5000 and £8000. 
That might double or treble if 
I don't go now. Living in Lon- 
don is very expensive. 



“I can understand why Sir 
Ron Hearing made his pro- 
posal to charge students fees. 
Something had to happen bnt 
1 don’t want it to happen with 
my future.” 

Chi, 20, got A-levels in maths, 
chemistry and biology the 
year before last bnt felt he 
needed time to decide what to 
study. 

He regretted telling the li- 
brary he would not be able to 
continue there bat derided he 
had no choice. 


‘I can’t 
afford to 
work for 
charity’ 

If Lily Williams had known 
about the Governments deci- 
sion on tuition fees, she 
would have applied to univer- 
sity this year. As it is. she has 
offers of plaoes-at Sussex and 
East Anglia for next autumn 
but did not apply this year to 
her first choice, Edinburgh, 
because it does not accept 
students a year in advance. 

She still wants to go to Ed- 
inburgh to read history and 
politics and intends to contin- 
ue plans to teach English in 
Spain. She believes the fees 
concession which will exempt 
students who work for charity 



during their gap year is 
wrong. “I don’t have enough 
money to keep myself and 
work for chanty. Anyone who 
can afford to work for charity 
for three months is likely to 
be better placed to pay tu- 
ition fees. 

As a first-time voter who 
supported Labour and voted 
tactically for the Liberal De- 
mocrats, Lily. 18, who attend- 
ed CherweD comprehensive 
school in Oxford feels disillu- 
sioned. 


Stage set 
for an 
expensive 
interval 

Adele Walker (right) made np 
her mm d to fake next year off 
before university last spring, 
when six applications for per- 
forming-arts degree courses 
produced do offers she was 
happy with. . 

Three weeks ago she learned 
her decision to reapply would 
cost thousand in fees, a 
bleak prospect for an aspir- 
ing actress seeking to otter a 
poorly paid profession. 

Adele, 18, who has just done 
a BTEC qualification in per- 
forming arts at Wilmorton 
College, Deity considered 
joining the scramble for 



places th»« anhtmn through 

the clearing system but derid- 
ed to stick with her original 
plan. “I am not happy about 
having to pay fees ... Bnt 1 
can’t just readjust everything 
or change nty career plans 
because of this. I am not go- 
ing to rush into clearing and 
get on a course I don’t realty 
want when I have wanted to 
be an actress since I was 13.” 
Adele has already begun 
seeking acting experience for 
her year off to boost her CV. 


Warning: sweltering may be bad for your health 


. 7*4? 


Kate Watson-Smytfi 

The Great British Public loves 
nothing more than to talk about 
the weather and discuss its 
aches and pains, and this year 
the two favourite topics of con- 
versation have come together in 
perfect harmony as medical ex- 
perts warned yesterday that the 


hot weather is bad for the na- 
tion’s health. 

What's more the subject 
looks set to run and ran as the 
sweltering heat is set to continue 
for most of the week, according 
to forecasters. 

Temperatures reaching near- 
ly 90F (32C) in parts of the 
country during the last few 


days have sparked a corre- 
sponding rise in breathing prob- 
lems, chest pains -and other 
complaints exacerbated by de- 
hydration including kidney 
stones. • 

Dr Rosemary Morton, 
spokeswoman for Manchester 
Royal Infirmary, said the Acci- 
dent and Emergency depart- 


ment has also been treating 
many more cases of assault 
caused by the hot spelL 

“The heat makes everybody 
uncomfortable and the aggra- 
vation leads to more injuries 
from assault,” she said. 

“Also people tend to drink 
more, and of course that in- 
cludes alcohol which leads to 
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MVL GARRETT; UJTON. 


other problems as well." 

“On a busy day we would see 
maybe 170 people but in the last 
couple of days we’ve seen in ex- 
cess of 225." 

Dr David Snashafl. clinical di- 
rector of occupational health 
sendees at Guy’s and St 
Thomas’ hospitals, London, 
said short bursts of hot and hu- 
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mid weather could trigger heart 
attacks in the elderly and cause 
insomnia and discomfort. 

“Tiny babies and the elderly 
find ft hardest to qppe with spells 
of hot weather," he said. 

The National Asthma Cam- 
paign also warned that sudden 
changes in weather can trigger 
serious respiratoiy problems 


for asthmatics. 

Spokeswoman Marsha 
Williams said that in a recent 
survey of asthma sufferers, 60% 
claimed that weather changes 
affected their condition “quite 
a lot or erven a great deal”. 

But she added that some 
asthmatics “will get more 
wheezy and breathless in this 


humid weather whereas others 
would find it more difficult to 
cope with a cold snap,” she said. 

Temperatures are likely to re- 
main high over the next few 
days, which means that even if 
the topic of Diana and Dodi is 
exhausted there will still be 
plenty of scope to talk about the 
weather. 











“Not at all! As well as 
inflation-proofing, 
our new Issue of 
Index-linked Savings 
Certificates pays you an 
even higher rate of Extra 
Interest. And all your returns 
will be completely tax-free. What's 
more, there is nothing to declare 
on your tax return.” 

Buy now using the coupon in Your Money. 

Or for a full guide to our 
Index-linked Savings Certificates freecal! 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
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MERCURY 


CABLE ft WIRELESS 


THE MOST 
POWERFUL 
ARGUMENT 
FOR 

SWITCHING 
TO MERCURY 
IS MONEY. 
POTS OF 
MONEY, 
LOAPS OF 
GLORIOUS, 
LOVELY, 
SACKLOAPS 
OF MONEY 



&UARANTEEP 
CHEAPER CALL BILLS 
OR DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 

If you make international or national calls, 

' we’re so confident that you’ll save 
money on your call bill with Mercury 
(even against BT’s PremierLine and 
Friends and Family), chat if you don't, we’ll 
refund double the difference. 

Call the number below. It only for the money. 

Mercury 

FreeCall 0500 500 366 
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x When it’s all done and dusted, our band will go down in history ^ 
• as one of the greatest of all time (But are they right J 




Now here this: Oasis followers queued at record shops for a chance to listen to their rock idol’s latest offering 


PhotographrTony Buckingham 
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A nation queues to find out whats 
the story on the Gallaghers’ big day 


By Alexandra WBBams 


Unable to buy the album last 
night. Oasis fans bad to take 
home cardboard cut-outs of 
Noel and Liam at £12.99 a 
brother instead. 

The loyal followers arrived in 
droves at record stores across 
the country to hear the hand's 
latest album Be Here Now for 
the first time. It does not go on 
sale until August 21. 

Fans queued outside the Vir- 
gin stores where the album, al- 
most a year in the making, was 
being played on their radio sta- 
tion at 830pm. 

The band has said Be Here 
Now is the most important al- 
bum of their career. 

The band's songwriter Noel 
Gallagher said: “It’s the one 
that’s either going to send us up 
to U2's level pr see us back ou 
the dole.” 

He predicted the long-await- 
ed third album would be one of 
the most important in rock his- 
tory. 

He said: “When it's all done 
and dusted, our band will go 
down in history as one of the 
greatest of all time. 

“That is not bravado, that is 
facL We will not be a footnote 
- wc'U be a footprint in the his- 
tory of rock music. 


“WswanL to blow every band 
into oblivion. I suppose we are 
saying, ‘right move over now, 
the big boys are back in town’.” 
Only a handful of reviewers 
have been allowed to hear the 
hallowed tape, and they have 


had to sign detailed Creation 
Record contracts promising 
they will not play it to anyone 
else or even discuss it. 

Music Week, the authorita- 
tive trade magazine, said Be 
Here Now is “worthy of all the 


anticipation ... epic, anthemic 
and massively commercial”. 

Record retailers are counting 
on Oasis to revitalise the mu- 
sic market after a slow summer 
following the relatively low cal- 
ibre of releases. Gennaro 


Castaldo, spokesman for HMV, 
said: “This is exactly what the 
music industry needs. 

“There has been feverish an- 
ticipation. Bsople are almost not 
being rational about it. Many 
have left deposits to ensure 


Be Here Now - but will it be around for ever? 


Andrew Mueller 


Be Hem Now, Oasis* third album, will 
probably end up being the btggest-sell- 
ing record in British history, ft doesn't 
matter whether you buy it or not, such Is 
Oasis’ ubiquity that the only way to avoid 
hearing every song on Be Here Now so 
often that you end up knowing them bet- 
ter than your own families would be to 
relocate to a soundproof shed on the 
Faeroe Islands. Like ft or not. Be Here 
Now will be the soundtrack for the next 
few months. A shame, then, that it isn’t 
up to much. 

Oasis play to their strengths, which 
means plenty of trademark trebly back- 
wash of electric guitar, and plenty of 
Liam Gallagher’s unimpeachably gor- 
geous voice. But in the past, Liam's 
voice and presence and Noel’s defiant 
arrogance have been enough to distract 
attention from their lamer lyrics. On Be 
Here Now it sounds like Noel’s starting to 
run out of ideas Or, as a cynic might 
have it, of other people’s Ideas. 

The single, ’D'You Know What I 



Mean?', is typical: a slew of nonsequrturs 
set to the structure of ‘Champagne Su- 
pernova’, with Beatles references and a 
vague call-to-arms thrown in. Of the rest, 
‘My Kg Mouth' and ‘It’s Getting Better, 
Man' could both be two minutes shorter 
(Noel Gallagher can’t justify these solos), 
‘l Hope 1 Think I Know* is lyrically lazy 
even by Oasis' slothful standards ftf I 
stumble, catch me when I fair) though 
partly redeemed by the production. 


which is crystalline throughout the al- 
bum. 

Noel does the singing on ’Magic Pie’, 
which might charitably be described as 
‘uneventful*, and he should have known 
better than ’All Around The World’, a fatu- 
ous all-join-hands singalong that. If it had 
been sung instead by Norway at Eurovi- 
sion, would have eamt a resounding nil 
points, and quite rightly. 

The title track and ‘Stand By Me’ are 
nearly - but not quite - good enough to 
rescue things on their own. The former is 
an interesting a cross between My 
Bloody Valentine’s ‘Glider’ and Slade's 
‘Gudbuy f Jans’, and the. deceptively-ti- 
tled latter has one of those glorious Gal- 
lagher choruses that sound like sunrise. 
But these two moments can't make up 
for a disappointingly dull hour. Definitely 
Maybe and Whats The Story? (Morning 
Glory) were great records because they 
were made by a band who sounded tike 
they wanted the world. On Be Here Now, 
they sound like they know they’ve got it, 
and there’s nothing more certain to ruin 
a great rock'n'roll band than satisfaction. 


they get a copy on August 21.” 

HMV has ordered “hun- -■ 
dreds of thousands of copies” 
and Mr Castaldo says he is con- 
fident at least one' million' al- 
bums will be sold. • 

Oasis has rationed radio sta- 
tions to four of the album's 
tracks until Monday when they 
will be able to play the complete 
album. 

Unusually, the album goes on ^ 
sale on a Thursday. August 21. 
This is to coincide with its W- 
worldwide release schedule. ; 
But even three days of sales 
should see it comfortably at the 
top of the British chans. 

The influences of Oasis' he- 
roes the Beatles and the Labour 
Party are evident. 

The cover is a T photomon- 
tage of yesteryear, incorporat- 
ing many references to the 
Beaties. A Rolls Rpyce floats in 
a swimming pool. The regis- 
tration plate is the same as the 
police van parked on the sleeve 
of the Beatles’ Abbey Road al- 
bum. 

The song Magic Pie on the al- 
bum borrows from Tony Blair’s 
conference speech last year 
which looked forward to the 
new millennium. The fyric$ 
contain the line: “There are but 
a thousand days preparing for 
a thousand years.” 
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Labour income from unions below 50% 


Christian Wbtmar 

Westminster Correspondent 


More than half the Labour 
Party’s income now comes from 
sources other than the trade 
union movement. 

Figures released yesterday by 
the party in advance of the pub- 
lication of the annual report in 
two weeks’ time show that in 
19%, 54.8 per cent of the par- 
ty's income of £17.1 m came 
from individuals and fund-rais- 
ing rather than the trade unions, 
the traditional source of income. 
This is the first time in the par- 


ty's near century of existence 
that trade unions have not been 
the source of over half its tin- 
come, bul with 45 per cent still 
coming from unions. Labour is 
still highly dependent on their 
goodwill especially as its current 
overdraft stands at £4.75m. 

Figures for 1986, also a year 
preceding an election, show 
that 77.1 per cent of income 
came from trade unions and 
only 2.1 percent from fund-rais- 
ing compared with 36.9 per 
cent in 1996. 

Labour's income increased 
dramatically from £123m in 


1995 to £17.1m, helped by the 
use of professional fund-raising 
agencies who, on a commission 
basis, ring party members to 
contribute to party funds. 
Labour says that it now receives 
£Sm per year in standing orders. 

It still receives relatively lit- 
tle in direct donations from busi- 
ness but it raises considerable 
sums from letting out space at 
its annual conference and from 
£500 a bead corporate dinners. 

The release of the figures was 
designed to take the heat of 
Labour following the debacle 
over the shareholdings of Lord 


Simon, the former BP chairman 
and now a junior minister at the 
DTI. Labour said that when it 
publishes the full figures later 
this month, they will reveal the 
identity of any donors of sums 
over £5,000. However, the fig- 
ures will not reveal amounts giv- 
en to the so called “blind trust” 
used to finance Tony Blair's of- 
fice when he was leader of the 
opposition and set up by 
Michael Levy, the music pro- 
ducer and Mr Blair's tennis 
partner who was made a peer 
in the recent honours list. In a 
further move to deflect criticism 


of Labour* s financial affairs, the 
chairman of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, Clive Soley, 
wrote to William Hague asking 
him whether he had taken any 
action over Conservative Party 
funding. 

Mr Soley said: “Aside from a 
vague promise to ban foreign 
donations and reveal the names 
of major donors we have no 
clear sign that you are deter- 
mined to clean up the taint of 
dishonesty that covers Tbry par- 
ty funding.” 

Mr Soley said that there had 
been an increase in “loans 


DAILY POEM 


A visit to the countryside 

By C P Surendran 

The gurkha liked him. One day 
While watching TV together. 

The gurkha saw his village 
Light up the room. Come 
With me to my place, he said. 

You’ll like it there. 

Not a wry place like this. 

Only, salt’s hard to come by. 

He looked himself in the eye 
And thought about her. 

Salt’s no trouble, he said, let’s go. 

This poem comes from the latest issue of the London Maga- 
zine (£7 95) edited by Alan Ross. Celebrating 50 yeans of In- 
dian independence, it embraces new fiction, verse, essays, 
memoirs, photographs and reviews. Subscriptions to the Lon- 
cJtSo per year from 30 Thnrloe Place, Lon- 

don S W7. ^ 


payable” of £3m in the blest 
Tory accounts and an increase 
in donations from £12.7m to 
£18.8m, “the vast majority of 
which cannot be traced from 
any known UK source”. MrSo- 
ley also said Mr Hague should 
return the £360,000 donatedjto 
the Conservatives by furtive 
Cypriot businessman Asfl. > 
Nadir. . .. “ 

Conservative Central Office ■" - 
rebutted Mr SoJey’s remarks, 
saying that Mr Hague bad, al- 
ready created a board of trea- 
surer to oversee the. opening up 
of the party's funding. . 



Elvis has god on his side 


Raul McCann 

Media Correspondent 

The 20th anniversary of Elvis's 
death finds Americans wor- 
shipping him as tbey would a de- 
ity, while in Britain The King's 
fans are planning a night with 
AMd Stardust. 

On Sunday Eh is and The 
Prateytariarts, a BBC1 docu- 
mentary, will say the way he has 
been worshipped since his 
death has more in common 
with a messiah than a singer. 
The programme finds fans who 
believe Elvis was sent to fulfil 
a biblical prophecy and some 
who are convinced a blue light 
shone m the^sky above Tupelo 


when he was born in 1935. The 
BBC has unearthed a previously 
unheard recording of Elvis 
claiming to be on a higher 
plane ofspiritual being than or- 
dinary people. At the Elvis 
Gospel Church the pro- 
gramme’s maker, theologian 
Karen Armstrong, found 
preachers who use fan worship 
to bring Elvis fans to Jesus. 

Ms Armstrong also explores 
how, for those who want to see 
them, there are connections 
between Jesus and EMs: both 
died an ignominious death and 
in the Christian communion ser- 
vice the devout imitate the ac- 
tions of their messiah, just as 
Elvis impeisonato^ do. 


and 


Elvis impersonators can be seen 
as the high priests in this trail- 
er-park religion. 

“People are... trying to ex- 
press in conventional religious 
language what Elvis has done 
for their lives, just as they did 
for Jesus and M uhamm ad. Peo- 
ple have ... found the sacred in 
Elvis,” says Ms Armstrong. 

A fan tells the prog ramm e- 
“I am convinced he is a prophe- 
cy that has come true and he wfll 
come on Judgement Day. It wfll 
be within ten years or less.” 
Todd Slaughter, president of 
the UK Elvis Presley Fan Club, 
said the 1,000 British fans head- 
ing for Memphis this weekend 
to mark the anniversary ^fThe 

v " — . • 


King's death are unlikely to be . 
lured into an Elvis- based Chris- : 
tian cult: “‘We Brits find itr'att* 
bit strange. 

There are many things tW? 
get up to in America that take 
it all too far. Our members who 
are going to visit Graceland 
probably head for the pub af- 
terwards rather than a churdt' »v 
Thousands are expected _i&. 
Memphis on Saturday for die 
anniversary. * 

But in Britain the fim-ritik 
could not get a- venue on a SBfc- 
urday night, so 2,000 fansl#.: 
attend a concert in theEqufi*^ 
theatre, Leicester Sqi 
Sunday featuring Alvin 

and Marty Wilde 


e-:. 
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The trouble 

with the 
Edinburgh 
fringe: It’s 
felling to 
lose enough 
money 


not - 
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* David Lister 

Arts News Edit or 

The organisers of Edinburgh’s 
official and fringe festival* are 
today accused of failing in their 
“moral duty to lose money”. 

The shaming of his ’col- 
leagues by veteran Edinburgh 
impresario Richard Demarco in 
an interview with The Indepen- 
dent' brings a new dimension to 
festival controversies. 

Where once they centred on 
cancelled productions, outra- 
geous crudities or radical politics. 
6 7-year -old Demarco has intro- 
duced a philosophical contro- 
versy’. That alone is enough to 
bring discomfort to the venues 
buzzing to the Jokes of TV stand- 
. up comedians and the clinks of 
Pgiasses of Perrier at £2 a glass. 

But the discomfort is in- 
creased because the ethical chal- 
lenge comes from Demarco, an 
Edinburgh institution who at- 
tended the first festival SO years 
agp. was a founder and vice chair- 
man of the city's Traverse 
Theatre (the UK’s first fringe 
venue) and for some time has run 
the Demarco gallery which an- 
nually brings cutting edge inter- 
national theatre to the festival. 


The awkwardness of De- 
marco's challenge was shown by 
the reaction of the present di- 
rector of the Traverse, Philip 
Howard. Almost shame-faced- 
ly he admitted: “We do actual- 
ly have a surplus.” 

He went on: “Richard De- 
marco is Edinburgh's greatest 
thinker. What he is saying is a 
very natural kickback to the 
Keynesian arguments of the 
Eighties about commercial dri- 
ve. I like him for saying it. We 
need people like him. But I’m 
not sure morality has to en- 
compass losing money." 

Rather less deference and his- 
torical perspective was volun- 
teered by William 
Burdetl-Coutts, head of the 
premier fringe venue The As- 
sembly Rooms and a champion 
of both stand-up comedy and 
balancing the books. He said: 
“It’s madness. There’s a moral 
obligation to lose money if you 
want to shut down. I can see the 
point of not making money, I 
can’t see that there’s a moral 
obligation to lose money. Per- 
haps it reflects the fact that 
some of his companies don't 
seem to make much money.'’ 
In his interview Demarco says: 



Leading light: Richard Demarco sits surrounded by members of the Dze-Ya Theatre from Belarus 


“It is a moral imperative to lose 
money. It should be like prayer. 
If you say you only pray to make 
a profit, then to hell with it. 

“The fringe is now driven by 
a desire for fame and success. 
Its end is no longer just the Ed- 
inburgh festival but the spin-off 
that takes you into London and 
television. No television execu- 
tive should be allowed near the 
festival unless they see at least 
five theatre companies, and pay 
to see them. 

“As for the official festival, 
when it only presents guaranteed 
successes then the whole thing 
is about absence of risk. The fes- 
tival should be where you come 
to make your reputation. The 
whole of the Edinburgh festival 
is now governed by the idea of 
balancing the books and mak- 
ing a profit. Everyone has for- 
gotten that thaL is the one thing 
you should not be doing. 

“1 have never made a profit at 
the festivaL Is it really better to 
put on a stand-up come dian with 
a beer sponsor so you don’t have 
enough room for the company 
coming from eastern Europe 
that might have to be fed? I feel 


frustration as I remember a 
time when the festival was free 
of stand-up comics. I will lose 
money on the European and lo- 
cal community plays I am 
putting on including a Romeo 
and Juliet at Criugmiilar Castle, 
but so whaL I wall paint more 
paintings, do more lectures.” 
At the official festival, Joan- 
na Baker, director of marketing, 
replied: “Our programming is 


a judicious mix of the familiar 
and un famili ar. We budget to 
break even each year.” 

If this aesthetic dispute is too 
taxing for Lhe organisers of fes- 
tival several other con- 

troversies will keep them fraught 
in this acrimonious first week. 

Fringe director Hilary Strong 
says she will extend the fringe by 
a week to four weeks next year 
so that it starts a full week before 


the main festivaL BurdeU-Coulls 
says that the Assembly Rooms 
will not be a part of the new 
Week Zero. Without publicity 
and the lure of the main festival 
the puntere wiB aot oarae, he said. 

At the book festival Sir John 
Drummond, former Edinburgh 
Festival director and former 
bead of Radio 3, criticised the 
BBC for its “dreary” coverage 
of the festival. “It is all based 


on the fringe. Who cares whal 
Mark Lamarr thinks about 
Scotland?", he asked, referring 
to the comedian hosting the 
BBC’s Edinburgh Nights. 

Back at the binge Hilary 
Strong has upset the Scottish cul- 
tural establishment, claiming 
in the Scotsman that there was 
“a conspiracy among the mid- 
dle class intelligentsia to keep 
the arts to themselves. The peo- 


Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


pJe who fund the arts ... are very 
dismissive of popular tastes.” 
At the Traverse, Philip 
Howard, the artistic director, 
sighed: “All this self-loathing, 
the middle-classness of it all, it 
drives me absolutely berserk.” 
Perhaps there was a time 
when the organisers of the 
world's largest axis festival did not 
loathe themselves and each oth- 
er. But it seems a long time ago. 
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Man charged with 
war crimes dies 


ton Burrefl 

Less than seven months after an 
Old Bailey jury decided that he 
was unfit to stand triaL the 
alleged Nazi war criminal Szy- 
mon Serafinowicz has died in 
hospital 

Serafinowicz, 86, had been 
charged with the murder of 
three unknown Jews in the 
1940s on the Eastern Front. 

But the case against him, 
which is believed to have cost 
£4m, was abandoned following 
an eight-day hearing at wbich 
doctors gave evidence that he 
was probably suffering from 
the progressive and incurable 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

His former solicitor Ted 
Dancey said yesterday that he 
died on Thursday after being 
taken into hospital two months 
earlier. He sai± “He goes to his 
grave sad that he didn’t have the 
chance to prove his innocence.” 

Mr Dancey said his client’s 
condition worsened after the 
death of his youngest son in 
April. His condition was frail 
throughout the two years of 

hearing? and po&c invefligations. 



Szymon Serafinowicz: his trial 
is befieved to have cost £4m 

The prosecution said that Ser- 
afinowicz commanded the local 
police in the Mir area of 
Byelorussia in the winter of 
1941/2, when many Jews were 
slaughtered, and that he played 
a leading role in the killings. 

The murder counts were 
specimen charges designed to 
reflea a much greater scale of 
involvement in the murders of 


around 3,000 Jewish people in 
the area during the war. 

The jury's decision that be 
was unfit to stand immediately 
cast a major question mark 
over future war crimes prose- 
cutions in British courts. 

Tory peer Lord Tebbit con- 
demned the war crimes inves- 
tigations as “a waste of the time 
of Parliament, the police and the 
judiciary and a colossal waste of 
public money which would have 
been better spent on caring for 
the people who suffered as a re- 
sult of the Second World War”. 

Last night, however, Neville 
Nagler, director general of The 
Board of Deputies of British 
Jews said the death of Serafi- 
nowicz should not affect the 
hunt for Nazi war criminals. De- 
spite the failure of the case, Mr 
Nagler said he believed crimi- 
nal cases should go ahead if lhe 
evidence was strong enough. 

He said: “He was discharged 
on the grounds of ill health and 
that decision has now been vin- 
dicated by bis death. 

“We will never know the truth 
of his activities in connection 
with possible war crimes.” 


Police get powers to 
bug private homes 


ANOTHER MORTGAGE 
RATE RISE? FIX IT. 

7 . 1 8 % 

(7.5% APR) 

MORTGAGE FIXED UNTIL OCTOBER 2002 


If you’re moving home or are a first time buyer and have a 25%* deposit, this is the deal for you. Abbey 
National’s new mortgage offer of 7. 1 8% (7.5% APR) is fixed until 31st October 2002. And, with a 
Valuation Bonus, a refund of up to £325 towards valuation fees, you’ll find it hard to beat. 

To make the most of this or any of our other mortgage offers, visit your local 
branch or phone 0800 100 800, Monday to Friday 8am to 9pm and Saturday 
8am to 4pm, quoting reference A593A/13. 
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Patricia Wynn Davies 

Le gal Affairs Editor 

Police will be legally allowed lo 
c nter and bug private homes 

MS 


j nffires for tne nrsi umc ** — - — - — 

i Satton passed by the to replace cunrent adm 
S^^^er^ut into tive rules on bugging, 

css. 


piCVluw 

Effect in the autumn. 

Alim Michael the Home Of- 
fice minister, said safeguards m 
Tdraft code of practice pub- 
lished yesterday would strike a 
balance between protectmg the 
public from <n— 

Led to protea 

Liberal Democrats pledged 
w oppose the guidelines, ,m- 
Ssong that bugging should only 
;,«d as last resort. 

gypflEM 


get statutory backing once the 
code, which has been. sent to 200 
interested organisations, is ap- 
proved when Parliament re- 
sumes. The system has been 
created by the 1997 Police Act, 
to replace current administra- 
tive rules on bugging, which 
Have no legal backing. 

The code says chief police or 
customs officers must seek au- 
thorisation from a commis- 
sioner -a retired or serving High 
Court judge - to conduct sur- 
yp fllagc e in these ar ra i maapces . 
The provision follows criticism 
of the last government's origi- 
nal proposals, which made no 
provision for any judicial ap- 
proval or warranting, and of 
Labour for backing them. But 
in “urgent” cases officers will be 
able to gp ahead without prior 
approval as long as they notify 
a commissioner “as soon as rea- 
sonably practicable.” 


Approval by a commissioner 
will likewise not be needed 
when the police bug lock-ups, 
garages and vehicles. 

The Liberal Democrat 
home-affairs spokesman. Lord 
Rodgers of Quarry Bank, said: 
“Tbe appointment of commis- 
sioners to vet applications 
seems certain to be inadequate 
to cope with the demands of a 
round-the-clock police service." 

The Association of Chief Po- 
lice Officers welcomed the 
code, saying it would enable ef- 
fective action to continue to be 
taken against serious and or- 
ganised crime. 

The Home Office is planning 
to appoint a chief conunission- 
er, who will present an annual 
report to the Prime Minister, 
and three commissioners for 
England and Wales, one or two 
for Scotland and one for North- 
ern Ireland, 
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MORTGAGES 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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McMister’s sWMel/yas nnore 







Gordon McM 

TWo factors were sakl to 
to the decision of the 37 
Paisley South to gas hin 
of his suburban home at 
chronic fatigue syndromer 
from for 18 months, and 
was a whispering camp 
and in Scotland that he 
suffering from the Aids 
Claims that 1 8-stone f 
closet homosexual, a 
west Scotland, have i 
that he had been seen 
London and Blackpool. 
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“Tbis isn't politics, it'§ an abom- 
ination.” The lament of a 
Labour activist caught in the 
Byzantine faction fighting in 
Paisley has a resonance through- 
out the west of Scotland where, 
despite a succession of minor 
purges and expulsions, the 
party has been sullied by alle- 
gations of cronyism, petty rar- 
ruption and rumoured links 
with organised crime. 

Jack McConnell, general sec- 
retary of the Scottish Labour 
Party, yesterday said strict 
checks would be used to ensure 
candidates for an Edinburgh 
parliament were of the highest 
calibre. It will be the first time 
Labour has had a panel of can- 
didates and the list will be care- 
fully scrutinised by the 
leadership in London. 

However, this assurance that 
the “Glasgow jimmies” won't 
dominate the new parliament 
begs foe question as to how their 
ilk are to be rooted out across 
a noxious band of municipal 
skullduggery from North La- 
narkshire, through Glasgow to 
Paisley in the west 
Chief whip Nick Brown be- 
lieves he can come to a speedy 
conclusion on what drove Gor- 
don McMaster to suicide. But 
iflboy Blair is ever to introduce 
his own brand of politics to the 

west of Scotland, he murt tiy and 
get to foe bottom of what fuels 

the problems in Paisley, and also 

discipline foe Labour group 
on Glasgow City Council if 
necessary. 

At foe end of next month the 
National Executive Commit- 
tee will pass judgement on foe 
Glasgow “junkets for votes" 
scan dal- Labour councillors, 
who hold 76 of foe 83 seats on 
the city council, were allegedly 
demanding foreign trips and 
other perks in eafoange for their 
support. Flights to places such 
as Bangkok, Rome and New 
York cost foe public purse 
£200,000 last year. 

Leadership sources have 
promised tough action to dean 
out any “corrupt” practices. 
However, the NEC’s response 
to foe Glasgow inquiry has 
been held back so as not to 
frighten foe public with an old 
Labour bogey before foe de- 
volution referendum on 11 Sep- 
tember. 

The fate of Glasgow Govan 
MP Mohammed Sawar, himself 
a graduate of Glasgow council 
hangs in foe balance while 
Strathclyde police continue 
their investigation into a charge 
of bribing an election rival. Mr 


A very nasty smell n 
Labour’s backyard 



In fu„ swing: Pa isley council is under investigation after allegations of a publldy-fiinded firm's link with drugs and money laundering 
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Sawar has been stripped of his 
parliamentary party privileges 
pending the outcome of all in- 
quiries and foe Govan con- 
stituency Labour party has been 
suspended. 


Govan's woes were com- 
pounded yesterday with the 
defection to the Scottish Na- 
tional Party of Gordon Archer, 
a key aide to Mr Sawar in foe 
election. Mr Archer, a Glasgow 

fl no/ discount, 

1U /O if you pay by plastic . 


city councillor, blamed the Lon- 
don leadership's tightening grip 
on the party in Scotland. He 
\^ould probably have not made 
it on the list of Scottish parlia- 
ment candidates beraklea by Mr 
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McConnell. 

There have been inquiries 
into nepotism in Monklands and 
officials from Keir Hardie 
House, Labour’s Glasgow HO. 
have stepped in to sort out 

Hume 
and ex 


abuse in North Lanarkshire 
and Kilmarnock. Cronyism and 
the pervasive problem of “jobs 
for foe boys", often foe result 
of councillors being able to in- 
fluence staff appointments at 


low levels, have been the main 
complaints. 

Mr McConnell thought he 
had sorted out Paisley in 1995 
when three constituency parties 
- the two Paisleys and Ren- 


frewshire Wesl represented by 

Tommy Graham, were sus- 
pended following “irregulan- 
ties” in membership recqnfc. • 

There were claims of pension- 
ers being enlisted without their , : .j : 

knowledge and subscriptions 
paid for 44 trade union menH 

herewith a single cheque. 

The object, according to lo-_ 
cal activists, was to influences*- . • 
lection ballots. A document ^ 
listing irregularities in Mr Gra- (V, 
ham's constituency, including ** 
the improbable 44 new mem-. . 
here - six of whom were also in 
the SNP - was sent to Keir 
Hardie House by three men 
who lost a bitter selection con- . ; 
test with Mr Graham. 

But old electoral habits in foe 
Paisley area seem as hard to kick 

as foe drug? which have become 
the town’s notorious stock in 
trade since Coates and Clark 
stopped making cotton thread 
for the world. On Monday, 
Labour’s London headquar- 
ters confirmed it was looking 
into a block application to re- 
new lapsed memberships in a 
branch oflrene Adams' Paisley 
North constituency. A cheque 
for £100 covering 20 unem- 
ployed people was received at •• 
the end of July. ujj 

Mrs Adams has been the tar- » 
get of smears alleging affairs 
with MPs, attempis to deselect 
her and a verbal attack by Mr 
Graham only last week that 
she is “lazy" and “making” foe •• 
death of Mr McMaster for aD it’s 
worth. 

Mr McMaster had backed his 
neighbour in her fight against 
Paisley’s violent drugs trade - 
a crusade that made enemies 
within Labour circles when foe 
alleged a security company set 
up with public money as part of 
a regeneration scheme fora sink 
. council estate was being used to 
launder drugs proceeds. 

Two countillore involved with 
foe failed company, FCB (Se- 
curity), vehemently denied any " 
criminal links . Fraud squad of- 
fleers investigated the compa- TV- 
ay and a report is still, being 
considered by the Crown Office. 

The Scottish Office also in- 
quired info what had happened 
to £330,000 of public money 
paid to the firm. _ . 

If the Fraud Squad and pub- 
lic prosecutors have hot got to 
1 the bottom of the corruption al- 
» legations in two years, the 
Labour leadership's task looks 
i daun ting. Mr Blair may find it 
easier to make an example of 
: the foreign frolickers on Glas- 
i gow council and hope a death 
; is sufficiently chastening fbr“a 
- town called malice”. 
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John Hume emerged as the 
dear favourite last night for 
the Irish presidency, with sup- 
porters seeking a clear indi- 
cation of his intention to 
stand. 

President Mary Robinson’s 
decision to leave the post, af- 
ter accepting a senior United 
Nations appointment, has gen- 
erated problems over the suc- 
cession in Dublin. 

While four candidates were 
openly jostling for the job, 
opinion soundings rated the 
still-undeclared Mr Hume, 60, 
Ulster's Soda! Democratic and 
Labour Party boss, as the clear 
favourite. 

So far, the most serious con- 
tender to emerge has been 
Albert Reynolds, the former 


edges ahead of Danat 
-PM in presidency bid 


Prime Minister, who worked 
closely with Mr Hume in efforts 
to resolve the Northern Ireland 
conflict. 

He is fadng strong pres- 
sure to withdraw, however, if 
Mr Hume deddes to give up 
the leadership of bis party and 
membership of both foe House 
of Commons and the European 
Parliament - as well as his key 
role in the revived peace 
process - to contest the presi- 
dency. 

Two other possible candi- 
dates, Fine Gael opposition 
party rivals Mary Banoiri and 
Avril Doyle, are likely to step 
aside voluntarily if Mr Hume 
indicates a firm interest in tak- 
ing over from Mrs Robinson 
when she becomes the UN’s 


Human Rights Commissioner 
□ext month. The position of an- 
other potential runner, 
Rosemary Brown, better- 
known as Dana, Ireland's first 
winner of the Eurovision Song 
Contest in 1970, has still to be 
clarified. 

Dana, 44, an anti-abortion 
campaigner, and devout Ro- 
man Catholic now based in 
Birmingham, Alabama, where 
she presents a television show, 
was arriving in Dublin last 
night to step up her campaign 
for the presidency. 

Pilgrims at Ireland’s top 
marian shrine in Knock, Co 
Mayo, have already staged a 
support rally for Dana. 

The reality is, however, that 
the entertainer will not be en> 


dorsed by the 20 members of 
the Irish Parliament necessary 
to secure her nomination to run 
for the presidency, which at- 
tracts a salary of £100,000 : a . 
year. 

Observers think that Mr 
Reynolds is currently the most 
likely next president, believing 
that his responsibilities to the 
peace talks will count out Mr , 
Hume. 

But the 65-year-old ex- . 
taoiseach - at the centre of a* 
marathon libel court tussle • 
with foe Sunday Times last- 
year - could still be opposed 
from within the ranks of hi® 
own Fianna Fail party. c ■ 

An election. for the Irish- 
presidency - if it is necessary 
— will be held on October 3(k : '. 
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Here you see the Land Rover Discovery deep in 
its native element 

Deep is the word, for this is a vehicle which can 
travel through 20 inches of water, so a little mud, 
or even a lot of mud, isn’t a problem. We recognise, 
though, that you may not be spending your whole life 
ploughing through good old British mud. 

The Argyll has 7 seats and, as its a Limited Edition 
model, several extra features are included. Some, 


like alloy wheels and Oxford bine or Woodcote green 
metallic paint are pleasing to the eye (when visible). 

Others, like the roof rails, twin manual sun hatches 
and front fog lights, are more practical, while the 
leather-covered steering wheel is an unashamed nod 
to luxury. If you’re interested, we recommend that you 
act quickly, as demand will be high. 

Land Rover’s Freedom Finance* packages 


EXTRAS. 

Discovery Argyll, which is available from the end of 
June as a Tdi manual or automatic or V8i automatic. 
Or get one for £24,995,** on the road. Any road. 

more hiformanoa. caB DfiOfl tlD HO. nr IB talln coupon an) post to - Land Boner. FREEPOST TM94. Twickenham, 
MttftsttTW2 5UH.Ratn.0lBl 410 B44& flyoo do not «sh b mean* hatter Land (toner mttrmatkn. (dose Bek here D 


Canem car (make and model) 


WamtteB 


(APR 13%) give you flexible options to acquire a UtafrroptoraaaifateMortn 


LAND* 
k TROVER 


THE BEST 4x4xFAH. 


‘Written quotations available on request Finance is available to those aged 18 and over, subject to status. A guarantee may be required. Land Rover Finance is part of FtatWest Group. "Price given relates to Argyll Tdi manual 
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Fanner’s 
happy 
campers 
serve up a 
tastier 
sausage 

Alexandra VHSans 


A herd of Oxfordshire pigs is 
camping in luxury tents in a farmer's 
bid to produce tastier sausages. 

Mick Eadle is convinced his porkers 
are of a superior quality when 
reared under marquee-style 
canvas. 

Mr Eadle, of Redways Farm, 
BeckJey. has two of the 15ft tents 
and each can accommodate 100 
pigs- 

Robert Bishop, the pig manager 
at Redways. swears by his motto - 
“a happy pig is a more flavoursome 
one". 

He said: “They are similar to 
wedding tents. It's a much more 
natural and healthier environment 
for them. Our pigs taste the best. 
They have fresh air and are not in a 
horrible dark place where food is 
pumped to them the whole time. 

“They grow more slowly because 
they burn off more energy, being 
outside, and arc not forced to eaL 
Also they have the best grub 
available." 

The tents enable the pigs to 
shelter from bad weather but still 
breathe fresh air. They are 
slaughtered at 20 weeks, which is 10 
days iater than if they were reared 
in controlled conditions. 

Mr Eadle was inspired to put his 
pigs under canvas after seeing a 
Danish pig tent They can be 
dismantled in an hour and moved to 
other sites. 

The canvas forms the roof of the 
tem and the surround consists of 
straw bales. One side opens on to a 
run. 

“Without the bale sides the pigs 
would rip the tents to pieces. We 
can alter it be moving the straw. Ws 
put more in in the winter and take 
some away in the summer when it 
gets hoL The pigs love it" said Mr 
Eadle. 

With the tents, the 30 acre farm is 
harping back to a system in 
operation 50 years ago. 

“It might be old fashioijed bat 
our customers like it,*' said Mr 
Bishop. “The housewives want to 
know how i|ie pigs are reared. It's a 
welfare friendly system. They can 
run around ana then sleep in deep- 
bedded straw.” 
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Choice of French 
seaweed puts 
locals in a laver 


V 


r-rr* 


By Alexandra WflUans 

Selling French seaweed in 
Swansea has a coals-to-New- 
castle ring about iL But, a su- 
permarket chain has dared to do 
just that. 

Punnets of the freshly har- 
vested seafood went on sale at 
220 Tbsco stores this week. 

But rather than selecting 
seaweed from Swansea and 
■Gower, as Harrods does, Tesco 
has cast its net across the Eng- 
lish Channel. It has started im- 
porting up to 40 tonnes a week 
of rock-salted seaweed from the 
Brittany coast at Roscoff. 

In South Wales and North 
Devon, where seaweed is one of 
the staples of the local diet, the 
foreign delicacy is likely to re- 
main firmly on the shelves. 

Tom Evans, a tourist officer 
In Barnstaple, Devon, and a 
connoisseur of the local 
plantlife, said: “I can’t imagine 
a French variety selling here for 
one minute. It’s a pity Tesco has 
had to go abroad. We wouldn't 
mind them using our laver so 
long as there’s enough for us 
and the Canada Geese.” 
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mortgages. 


Every vacancy 


Every course. Every university and college. Only in 

^DEPENDENT 


• It’s easy to transfer. 

• Our mortgage rate is 7.32% 
(7.5% APR variable). 

• Call us now for more details. 



P1MCIUNE 


nil; INDEPENDENT and 


0181 649 9099 0161 831 9099 0141 221 9099 


LONDON 1 MANCHESTER ■ GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 
9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. IND136 

wv^^fir^etfimuco-uk A Roy4 Bank of Scotland company. 


S ^* gt " * onu *- mfa — — — m ow hwn —a trarfty Tqr — p. 

«39UFmr qoofcttluuo Bn rcquocTOUH HOME IS AT 
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insurance 



Getting down to ft; Mike Eadle with his 12-week-old pigs who are reared under canvas at their Oxfordshire farm Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


Elizabeth Willi ams, who runs 
Gower Coast Seafoods, in 
Crafty, and sells 500kg of laver 
each week, said: “They will not 
get anything better than we 
have got It's ridiculous. We’ve 
got the quality and quantity.” 
Seaweed is a particularly rich 
source of iodine, minerals and 
vi tamins and contains as much 
iron in an ounce as spinach does 
in over 6ft). It also contains pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, carotene 
and fibre. Mr Evans said: “If you 
eat it warmed for breakfast 
with bacon and an egg an top 
it keeps you going alTday.” 
Tesco is stocking two varieties 
- sea lettuce and dulse, bothrec- 
ommended for an extra lock in 
dishes ranging from pasta and 
chicken to scrambled egg. It can 
be eaten raw or cooked but 
needs rinsing at least three 
timesto remove salt and sand. 

Kelly Murphy, spokeswoman 
for Tesco, said: “At the time we 
were sourcing seaweed there 
was no British supplier who 
could supply the quantity 
and qualily we wanted. But we 
are open to offers in this 
country." 


Steve Boggan 

New Labour is likely to face an 
investigation by the Data Pro- 
tection Registrar after com- 
plaints from party members 
who have been bombarded with 
junk mail advertising a Labour 
Partv insurance scheme. . 

Backbenchers - many of 
whom had no idea that the par- 
ty had branched out into in- 
surance - have been receiving 
raik from irate constituents 
whose personal details appear 
to have been plucked from the 
party's database and used by 
American International Group, 
the company underwriting the 
policy. 

The Labour Party Casualty 
P lan offers up to £5,000 to 
members who suffer personal 
injuries. Jt is the second polity 
of its kind launched by the par- 
ty. Last year, other mailshots ad- 
vertised the Labour Party 
Personal Accident Protection 
Plan, which offered cover for up 
to £10.000. 

This time, however, the fact 
that those targeted appear to be 
over 50 has led some MPs to 
conclude that the information 
taken from membership appli- 
cation forms and the party’s 
database is being improperly 
used. 

“I had a furious constituent 
on to me but I knew nothing 
about iu” said one backbencher. 
“He sent me the literature and 
I was astonished. I had no idea 
we were selling insurance - it 
took my breath away. 

“Whatever next, Ann Sum- 
mers catalogues in conjunction 
with new Labour?” 

That MP, who did not wish to 
be named, and others, have told 
The Independent that con- 
stituents are considering re- 
porting the matter to the Data 
Protection Registrar, Elizabeth 
France. 

Under the Data Protection 
Act. all information must have 
been “fairly obtained” and the 
donor must be made aware of 
-and agree to -any future uses. 
It may not be passed on to a 
third party without the donor’s 
permission. 

The advertising literature . 
complete with the Labour red 
rose and featuring pictures of 
elderly people falling off ladders 
or tripping over garden rakes - 
is delivered in an envelope 
marked: “If undelivered, please 
return to The Labour Party, 
John Smith House” - Labour 
HQ. 

However, an employee at 
UN AT Direct, an American- 


based insurance company, ad- . 
ministering the scheme in 
Britain, said yesterd ay tha t &e 
firm was passed tnfoTjna*k»l 
from the Labour Party. The. ; 
mailshots, she said, were han-" 
efied by an independent maiting 
company, not by the party. , . ' - 
“The Labour Party issues ® 
with names and details of ihcir 
members,'’ she said. “Themafl 1 - 
is sent out by a mailing coat ’ 
pony. I think this went out tor , 
members over 50.” ... v. 

Party membership forms ; do 
not cany a statement explain*.; 
ing that" information may be 
passed on to third parties fot- 
marketing purposes. Tbereis* : 
section, however, asking appli- ; 
cants for their date of birth. 

A Labour Party spokes--, 
woman confirmed that, mem- 
bers' details are passed to lbe . 
insurance company and- the 
mailing house but on a purely 
confidential basis. 

“We have contracts with 
them to ensure the mfonrtttioa 
is destroyed or returned to us,” 
she said." • E 

“There Kira question erf ifbes ; 
ing sold on to a third party. The ' 
financial services we offer are 
purely voluntary; if our mem- 
bers don’t want them, they can 
sim ply throw the details away.” 
She said that Labour re- 
ceives commission oneadr pol- 
icy sold but insisted that the 
mailshots were random.. The 
first policy, the I^rronal Aoci- 
dent Plan, fctsmected cb earn 
the party £20,000. f 
David Smith, rm la^tonf 
data protection regisGar, saki an - 
investigation would bebundied 
if any of Labour’s members, 
complained. 

“If thefir details are being - 
passed to a third party, we 
would expect people to be made 
aware of that fact and given the 
opportunity to withhold the in-’ 
formation,'' he said. 

“It is something we would 
certainly look into if it were 
raised with us.” 

The plan provides a scale of 
payments for personal rapines 
ranging from a fractured hip at 
£3,000, £240 for second or third 
degree bums to “45 per cent or 
more of body surface” and 
£900 for internal injuries. The 
maximum payout for injuries 
sustained in any single accident 
is £5,000. 

Labour members interested 
in joining the scheme are asked 
to call Irene Wolfenden (at 
UN AT Direct) on 0181 680 
7194. Those woo apply before 
15 September will receive a free 
digital alarm dock. 



Sales pitch: Labour’s insurance policy leaflet 
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inside north korea 


Soldiers 
watch aloof 
as children 
walk the 
streets weak 
with hunger 



Haves and have nets: Soldiers of the People's Army keep dose watch on 


Pyongyang— small North Ko- 
rean boy on a railway plat- 
form, with legs so thin they 
looked as if they would snap, 
suddenly faints, almost cer- 
tainly from hunger. Although 
surrounded by people, no one 
takes any notice until they ob- 
serve a foreigner watching. The 
featherweight, inert body is 
quickly scooped up by one of the 
ubiquitous soldiers and de- 
posited unceremoniously be- 
hind a bush. The soldiers stand 
in front, obscuring the view. 

This scene sums up the 
bizarre and gruesome situa- 
tion in North Korea today. 
Hunger and disease are so com- 
monplace that they are hardly 
subjects for concern. Yet, the 
ruling Communists are loath to 
allow outsiders see what is hap- 
pening as a consequence of 
their disastrous policies. 

Nevertheless the disaster is so 
all encompassing that the 
regime which allegedly follows 
the late dictator Kim 11 Sung’s 
“Juche Idea" of self reliance has 
been forced to seek outside 
help. As a remit, the World 
Food Programme is now dis- 
tributing more food in Korea 
than anywhere else in the world 
Around a quarter of the popu- 
lation, including all children 
under seven, are fed by inter- 
national agencies. 

The economy has ground to 
a virtual halt. An estimated 80 
per cent of industry has fallen 
into disuse. The rest, according 
to the United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme (UNDP) is 
“very simple and basic”. 

Asked to give details of 
shortages North Korea suffers, 
a government official says sim- 
ply: “Everything”. 

"Even in the capital Py- 
ongyang, which has been shel- 
tered from the worst ravages, 
the population shuffles around 
the streets in threadbare cloth- 
ing. Food stores are empty, 
aside from bottles of water, 
some soya sauce and, occa- 
sionally, some dubious-looking 
tins of canned food Even the 
showpiece underground rail- 
way system has descended into 
gloom, as there is not enough 
power to create more than a 
trickle of light in the rundown 
carriages. 

In the streets, some people 
cany knapsacks containing their 
last items of value, which might 
be bartered for food shoes or 
another necessity. 

Everyday the citizens of Py- 
ongyang dutifully report to their 
offices and factories. They at- 
tend air raid drills and propa- 
ganda sessions where the 
endless slogans of the Great 
Leader Kim 11 Sung, are 
screeched out, but there is no 
work for them to da no power 
to turn on the machines, no sup- 
plies to turn into goods. 

Only the bureaucrats are oc- 
cupied pushing grey pieces of 
paper from desk to desk. One 
day a week, office and factory 
workers are sent to the fields in 
the hope that, throwing man- 
power at tbe problem of food 
shortage will somehow over- 
come it. . . . 

The food ration m Py- 
ongyang is about 400 grams of 
food per day, outside it is as low 
as 100 grains, about enough for 

a bowl of rice or maize per per- 
son per day. 


Stephen Vines reports on the silent ikmine that officially doesn’t exist 


A slow seven-hour train jour- 
ney from the capital to the 
Chinese border offers a panora- 
ma of a country receding into 
the kind of dire poverty nor- 
mally seen during a civil war. 
Buildings are crumbling, while 
the rolling stock littenng the 
side of the tracks is rusted or 
covered in weeds. 

Most people are abnormally 
thin, though not skeletal. Only 



The party elite 
do not need to 
worry about 
hunger. They 
know their 
families will be 
well cared for 


the soldiers, with stubby semi- 
automatic rifles hanging off 
their shoulders, seem to have 
clothes in good condition. 

The obsessive secrecy which 
is part of everyday life in North 
Korea, is reinforced by fear that 
the worid will see just how bad 
things are in the state where, ac- 
cording to Kim D Sung, “the sun 
is more glorious”. 

“These people are great at 
building Potemkin villages”, 
said a senior official working for 
an international- aid agency, re- 
ferring to the phony villages 
erected in Russia to please tie 
eve of Catherine the Great. 

’ Willi Scholl, the deputy res- 
ident representative of the 
UNDP in Pyongyang, describes 
the country as being gripped by 
“a silent famine”. 

Yet it cannot be hidden. Al- 
though the authorities closely su- 
pervise foreigners, they are stfll 
able to bring out details which, 
together, paint a horrifying pic- 
ture. : _ 

In July, tbe Christian charity 
World Vision sent Dr Milton 
Amayun to measure children in 
the centres it is running. He 
found 30 per cent were severe- 
ly m a {n ourished, while only 15 


nutrition. A West European 



ambassador emerged in a dis- 
tressed state from visiting an 
orphanage where the children 
were little more than skin 
and bones. The North Koreans, 
however, were appalled when 
an aid agency,' trying to 
raise money, published pictures 
of severely malnourished 
children. 

“They don't want to admit to 
the world that their people are 
starving’’ says Witt Santatiwat, 
Wbrid Vision's vice president for 
the Asia-Pacific region. “It’s 
against the vety nature of their 
culture to admit they need 
help.” 

His colleague Dave Ibycen, 
who heads the Canadian section 
of tbe organisation, says North 
Korea “is facing the question of 
whether you are going to save 
face or save lives”. 

After more than two years of 
unusually bad floods and 
droughts, the question remains 
unanswered. At the beginning 
of the week the biggest ever del- 
egation of US Congressmen vis- 
ited the country to be told that 
aid would not be bartered 
for changes to the system. 
“They refuse to abandon their 
centralised political and eco- 
nomic systems," said a US 
official. 

The Koreans are uncom- 
fortable with the modest influx 
of foreigners asking questions, 
most of which their officials can- 
not or will not answer. And 
some matters cannot be ques- 
tioned. Power is, found to keep 
the exhibition of gifts to the 
Great and Dear Leaders (Kim 
D Sung and his son Kim Jong II) 
properly chilled. 

The party elite need not wor- 
ry about hunger. They flash 
through the streets of the cap- 
ital in sparkling German and 
Japanese cars, secure in the 
knowledge that they are their 
families will be well cared for. 

At the Kim Scrag Ju creche in 
Pyongyang the children of the 
party elite provide a showcase 
for visitors. Comfortable in. the 
kind of air-conditioned sur- 
roundings which do not extend 
to ordinary hospitals, tbe 400 
children enjoy use of a lavishly 
equipped playground, exercise 
room and plastic paradise of an- 
imals and plants, described by 
Pak Ryon Sii, the deputy head 
of the creche, as a “nature 
room”. 

Clearly used to tbe attention, 
the well-fed children put on per- 
formances for viators. Most 
involve chanting or signing the 
praises of the Grea t Leader, or 
the Dear Leader. Dressed as if 
they are about to go a. West era 
middle-class children's party in 
tire 1950s they put on their lit- 
tle songs- On doser examirarion 
it turns out that the ftps of both 
boys and girls have been. 
smeared with lipstick. 

But crude reality has a habit 
of poking its nose m when least 
expected. The Workers’ Party 
newspaper, the Rodong Sin- 
mun, told its readers last week 
that they were feeing (he “Third 
Arduous March". The news- 
paper compared this march to 
the first which took place dar- 
ing the straggle against Korea's 
Japanese colonisers and the 


Shops in . 
Pyongyang 
contain only 
bottles of water 
and soy sauce. 
Yet the party 
ditto are not 
going without: 
their well-fed 
children put on 
performances 
for visitors 
while workers 
are exhorted to 
go tothe 
countryside to 
help make 
compost 


Photographs: 
Stephen Vines 


second, in the aftermath of the 
1950-53 Korean War, when the 
ruling party in the now divided 
Korea was purged of “reac- 
tionaries and spill tists". 

The people are urged to go 
the countryside to cut down 
weeds and make compost, un- 
der the rallying slogan of “The 
pile of compost is a pile of rice”. 
Under the guidance of the par- 
ty, they are assured, “the last 


charge of the arduous march” 
will result in victory. 

To foreign eyes the bilge 
churned out by the propaganda 
machine seems pathetic and 
unbelievable, yet there is no out- 
ward sign that the regime is fac- 
ing a challenge. Even stories of 
marauding peasants roaming 
the country looking for food 
are wide of the mark, says 
Mr Scholl, who points out that 


all movement is ' under ' strict 
control. 

He says the regime insists 
it needs only .two yean of nor- 
mal weather and everything 
will be fine! 

Fundamental economic re- 
forms are required, though there 
are few signs of any taking pbce. 
One of tbe few foreigners in Py- 
ongyang who expresses any 
.optimism is Keith Chiddy, a 


Briton who runs one of the 
only two Western financial in- 
stitutions in the country, the ING 
Bank. 

“This is a more sophisticated 
country than you realise,” he 
says. "The y are sti U doing busi- 
ness, there is no corruption and 
there is money here." 

The small est hints of reform 
axe seen in the street markets 
where farmers sell food from 


their private lots. State corpora- 
tions are encouraged to compete 
with one another. 

It is impossible to believe 
these moves could solve the cri- 
sis. The North Koreans seem to 
possess a peculiar ability to en- 
dure foe mc^adveirecoiKiitionsL 
This endurance will be put to 
even more arduous test in com- 
ing months. 

■ TWs is the first of a three-part 
series by Stephen Vines, 
reporting from Communist 
North Korea. 
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French take ud Cook’s arms challenge 



Lang: Impressed by Tony HaSr 


Joanna Lee 

Paris 

Jack Lang, the President of 
the French Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is encouraging the 
new French Socialist govern- 
ment to follow Tfony Blair's 
lead. Inspired by the “human- 
ity and intelligence” of the 
British Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, with regard to tus 
policy on arms sales, Mr Lang 
has written to the French For- 
eign and Defence Ministers, 
Hubert Vedrine and Alain 


Richard, asking them to do it by 
the “Cook" book. 

On 28 July Mr Cook an- 
nounced that Britain would 
stop all arms sales to countries 
with a poor record on human 
rights. He also laid down mea- 
sures for the publication of an 
annual report on arms exports 
from Britain and made pro- 
posals for a European “code of 
conduct" on the subject. 

The Foreign Secretary has 
announced his intention to ban 
the manufac ture and sale of all 
landmines in Britain, as well as 


destroying all present stocks. 
Both he and Mr Blair have sup- 
ported Diana, Princess of 
Wales’s anti-landmine cam- 
paign, which she continued 
roost recently ra Bosnia. _ 

In a letter made public on 
Monday, Mr Lang describes die 
Cook proposals as “an excellent 
idea” which was “dosely linked 
to out own convictions". He 
wants to see the two countries 
working in dose consultation on 
the issues and believes France 
ought to adopt similar mea- 
sures, suggesting two major 


c hang es in the present french 
policy on arms. 

France currently sells armsto 
countries such as Saudi Arabia, 
the United Arab Emirates, and 
Indonesia, all known for their 
poor human rights record. Mr 
Lang urges the new Socialist 
government to ban all arms ex- 
ports to such repressive 
regimes, and to continue sales 

only to countries which pose no 

risk to international peace or to 
the safety of their own citizens. 

He also recommends that 
new legislation be passed on 


landmines, including the mod- 
ification of a law passed m 
1996 by Alain Juppe: s: right-wing 
it now stands. 


me jaw utuuusi**. **» — — ■. 

ory, the use of all landmines by 
the French army. However, 
they may soil he used "in ex- 
ceptional circumstances for the 
protection of the French 
forces". Mr La n g wants this 
clause scrapped and fevouxs 
“the complete destrucnon of 
aD land mines in Fiance. 

In the same vein as Mr 
Cook’s poBcv on arms export. 


which is based on the protec- 
tion of human rights. Mr Lag 
emphasises in his 
nefri for a foreign pohcv tha*®- 
corporates a "new ethical vision 
and a desire for peace . 

Mr Lang said he was ex- 
tremely impressed by Mr 
Blair's approach, and very 
rimktfo for Britain's tutureun- 
der New Labour, which the feels 

has a “brand new air about u - 

He describes Mr Blair as “>x*ing 
and fufl of enthusiasm" ana 
draws parallels between Britain 
in 1997 and France m I9»i, 


when Franqog 
France's first Social^ P”-®* 
dent, came to power after two 
decades of ri^t- wing r ^m«^ 
atmosphere of hope and en- 
thusiasm. ig 

There has asye .been no of- 

firial response roMr 

the French tnnustexs, who tte 
away on hofid^.But « *>**• 
likely they will refiwe the* 


propose- *-“**&— — — — 

foe French government wiBao- 

cept them, m accordance wB8i 
their belief in “socraijusfjee . 
Leading article, page 13 



Arafat guard sentenced 
to death for spying 

A Nablus court convicted three officers from Yasser 
Arafat's bodyguard unit and a Palestinian construction 
worker of treason for spying for Israel Fawzi Sawalha, 23, 
whom prosecutors said was the ringleader, was sentenced 
to death; Khaldon Athaxnneh, 24, was sentenced to life 
with hard labour and Thber Jamflan, 22, was sentenced to 
15 years with hard labour. They were arrested by Jihad 
al-Masami, who Israel accused last month of planning to 
attack Israeli settlers and soldiers. AP - Nablus 

Commonwealth boost 

The Commonwealth will decide in October whether to 
accept three new members. The Secretary-General, 

Emeka Anyaoku. said Yemen, Rwanda and the Palestine 
National Authority had applied to join the association of 
53 mainly former British colonies. The Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meeting in Edinburgh will make a 
final decision. Reuters - Singapore 

‘Bollywood’ producer murdered 

Gulshan Kumar, a film producer and music magnate, was 
shot dead in Bombay and police blamed organised-crime 
groups. He was shot 16 times as be finished praying at a 
temple he had built. Mr Kumar’s chauffeur and two 
bystanders were injured; the gunmen escaped in a taxi. Mr 
Kumar, who once made a living selling juice, gpt his start 
pirating hit songs from Hindi fflmx AP - Bombay 

Vampire killer gets the lash 

A taxi-driver dubbed the “Tehran vampire" has received 
the first of 900 lashes before his public hanging today for 
the kidnap, rape and murder of nine girls and women. 
Gholamreza Khoshrou Kouran Kordieh was called “the 
vampire" because he struck at night. Reuters- Tehran 


Turtle coup 


A “killer" turtle terrorising the Main river was detained 
after a seven-year rampage. The 551b reptile, an alligator 
turtle, was netted by firemen and taken to a zoo. It fed on 
ducks, fish and animal cadavers; where it came from is a 
mystery. Reuters - Frankfurt 






Imag^roWeni^h^rWsh artist Andrew Vicari at his home in Monaco with paintings he has done of members of the Saudi Arabian royal family. The 

has offered to buy the works, apparently to destroy them, on the grounds that Islam forbids figurative representation motograpo. wr 
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Iran cabinet changes 
signal a shift in policy 
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Tehran (Reuters) — Iran’s new 
President, Mohammad Khata- 
mi, has proposed a new cabinet 
that seems to point to a mod- 
eration of policy. 

Diplomats said the list of 22 
ministers indicated compro- 
mise on the politically sensitive 
positions of intelligence, foreign 
affairs and defence but 
promised change on domestic 
issues. 

“It points ro Khatami press- 
ing for discreet but important 
changes on the domestic scene, 
particularly in regard to social 
policy, while leaving foreign 
secunty matters in the hands of 
his more conservative oppo- 
nents.” said one diplomat. 

President Khatami submitted 
his cabinet choices to the Iran- 
ian parliament or Majlis in his 
first key test in office. His abil- 
ity to put in place a cabinet of 
his own choosing is seen, as vital 
to the reforming scope of his 
four-year administration. 

The moderate Shia Muslim 
clergyman named ambassador 
to the United Nations Kamal 


Kharrazi io lake over from Ali 
Afcbar Velavati as foreign affair s 
minister. Hossein Namazi was 
chosen for the economy and fi- 
nance portfolio. Bijan Namdar 
Zanganeh switched to the oil 
ministry from energy. Qor- 
banali Dorri Najafabadi was 
named to head intelligence, 
and navy chief Rear-Admiral Ali 
Shamkhani to defence. 

One diplomat said the nom- 
inations for the three central 
posts of foreign affairs, intelli- 
gence and defence would be ac- 
cepted quickly by parliament's 
hardliners; “Each of them 
stands for the status quo, 
promising little change In the 
short term." 

Mr Kharrazi is seen as a loy- 
al technocrat who would be un- 
likely to initiate major changes 
in foreign policy, particularly in 
Iran's hostile relations with the 
United States or the European 
Union. 

He was in charge of war pro- 
paganda during the 1980-88 
Iran- Iraq War. If confirmed, he 
would step into the shoes of Mr 


Velavati. u soft-spoken paedia- 
trician who has been the voice 
of the Islamic republic in world 
capitals since December 1981. 
The nomination of Mr Na- 
jafabadia. a conservative cleric 
and parliamentary deputy at in- 
telligence, was another impor- 
tant concession by the moderate 
president to bis hardline 
opponents. 

Changes were expected 
from President Khatami's 
nominees at domestic min- 
istries, however, particularly 
with the potentially contro- 
versial choice of Alaollah Mo- 
hajerani as minister of culture 
and Islamic guidance. MrMo- 
hajerani has faced increasing 
criticism from conservatives, 
being labelled as a “liberal" af- 
ter he advocated direct talks 
with the arch-enemy the US in 
1990 and pressed for more cul- 
tural freedoms. 

"Khauuni has sent a signal 
that he will honour his election 
mandate of bringing social jus- 
tice and civil law," said a West- 
ern diplomat, who expected 


the parliament to challenge Mr 
Mohajenmi’s position. 

Abdollah Noun, nominated 
for the interior ministry, held 
the same post between 1990- 
1994. He Is noted as a member 
of a left-wing clerical associa- 
tion. “He is a reformist who will 
work like a bulldozer. He will 
bring changes to most of the 
provincial governors and may- 
ors and will have a crucial role 
in the next parliamentary elec- 
tions," the diplomat said. 

Three of the 22 ministers pro- 
posed retained portfolios they 
held under former president 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. 
They are Issa Kalantari at Agri- 
culture, Hossein K am ali at 
labour and social affairs, and - 
justice minister . Esmail 
Shoushtari. Two ministers pro- 
posed in the new cabinet were 
also carried over from Rafsan- 
janfs team but were given new 
portfolios - new oil minister Mr 
Zanganeh, and Gholamreza 
Shafei, who twitched to the 
industry portfolio from 
cooperatives. 


Gypsies sell up 
for the good life 
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Prague (Reuters) — Czech gyp- 
sies have Socked to Canadian 
embassies in Prague and Vien- 
na, hoping to win asylum after 
a local television report showed 
a gypsy family living comfortably 
in Quiada while its case for asy- 
lum is considered. 

Canada's Prague embassy said 
it had received several hundred 
calls since the report, mostly from 
Czech gypsies in the eastern city 
of Ostrava who mistakenly 
thought that Canada has a spe- 
cial asylum programme for t hem . 

The Czech news agency CTK 
said up to 5,000 gypsies had be- 
gun selling their possessions in 
Ostrava and withdrawing mon- 
ey after the report to buy air 
tickets to Canada. 

“The television [TV Nova] 
basically showed that if you ar- 
rive in Canada, from that mo- 
ment, you get money frum the 
government," Canada's Prague 


embassy spokewoman Lucie 
Cermakova said. “But in fact it's 
a very complicated administra- 
tive process and you have to ful- 
fil a lot of requirements." 

Czech citizens are not re- 
quired to have a visa to visit 
Canada though they must show 
a return ticket when entering 
and prove they have the means 
to finance their stay. 

Jacques Beaulne, of Canada's 
Vienna embassy, stressed that 
there was no special pro- 
gramme for Czech gypsies. 

“Canada is not paradise... 
We are not going to let people 
starve, but people are not go- 
ing to he able to benefit finan- 
cially from such a situation,” Mr 
Beaulne said. 

Human rights campaigners 
say the Czech Republic unfair ly 
treats its relatively poor gypsies, 
who arc estimated to totalnun- 
dreds of thousands. 
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Professor Jurgen 

Kuczynski 


Kuc^niU was a re- 
“ember of the re- 

sc e - f^ sh 

53??*^ “telligentsia of the 
penod Like many of 
he turned to Marxism as 
^answer to the ethnic and na- 
S ' T? 1 ™*- “d economic 
and pohucal chaos which fol- 
iowep the First World War. 
M^iy of them subsequently 
saw Stalin s version of Com- 
munism as the God that felled 

Bo* m 1904, in Elbe rf eld. 
Germany, the son of a banker, 
fen£ iRuezroski, he studied 
philosophy, finance and statis- 
ura at the univeisities of Berlin, 
Enang<jn and Heidelbera, gain- 
? dqctorate in economics in 
1925. Between 1926 and 1929 
he extended his theoretical and 
practical' experi e nee in the Unit- 
ed States, doing postgraduate 
Judies at the Brooking Institute 
followed by work as head of the 
economic department of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
the main uS trade onion body. 

Kuczynski joined the Com- 
munist Party of Germany 
(KPDJ in 1 930 working as eco- 
nomics editor of the paper Die 
Rote Fahne (“The Red Flag") 
until it was banned by the Nazis 
in 1933. He remained in Ger- 
many until 1936 as part of the 
Communist underground. He 
then gained entry into Britain, 
where he headed the KPD 6mi- 
gr£ organisation. He also 
worked with R. Palme Dutt on 
the Labour Monthly, which, of 
course, had nothing to do with 
the Labour Party and was totally 
on Moscow’s line. As with Dutt 
and other true believers, the So- 
viet Union was Kuczynskfs true 
homeland, and he did not hes- 
itate to follow his sister Ursu- 
la, “Sonia", into espionage 
activity for Moscow. • 

It was through Jurgen that the 
fellow refugee Klaus Fuchs was 
put in touch with the Soviet mil- 
‘ itary intelligence service (GRU) 
and started his career as an atom 
spy. Sonia became Buehs'sGRU 
controller. Their meetings took 
place in Baribuiy, where she lived 
as a refugee. Meanwhile JOrgen 
himself was becoming active in 
the secret world. Between 1944- 
45 he served in the US army air 
force with the rank of colonel. 
His job was as part of a team of 


analysts conducting the Strate- 
gic Bombing Survey. He passed 
on the results of their labours to 
Soviet intelligence. 

In 1945 Kuczynski returned to 
Berlin. living to begin with in the 
American Sector of the city. He 
joined the Communist-domi- 
nated Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany (SED) when it was es- 
tablished in 1946. However, the 
SED felt his talents could best 
be used in the various front or- 
ganisations and in the academ- 
ic sphere. He was appointed 
professoral the Humboldt Uni- 
versity in 1946, where be found- 
ed the Institute for Economic 
History. He was a founding 
member of the League of Cul- 
ture (Kultur Bund) and headed 
its group in the East German 
parliament for some years. He 
served as the President of the 
Society for the Study of the Cul- 
ture of the Soviet Union, 1947- 
50, telling bis members, “He 
who hates and despises human 
progress as it is manifested in the 
Soviet Union is himself odious 
and contemptible." 

This heavy emphasis on So- 
viet culture, embracing all as- 
pects of society, was one of the 
biggest mistakes the Soviet oc- 
cupation authorities and their 
Gennan helpers made. Kuczyn- 
ski claimed later to have been 
removed from the presidency as 
part of the Stalinist purge of 
those in Western exile and 
Zionists. 

Although he had occasional 
brushes with the SED leader- 
ship, be does not appear to have 
ever been in serious danger un- 
like some other Jewish Com- 
munists. He prospered both 
under Vfalter Ulbncht and his 
successor as head of the SED, 



Erich Honecker. From 1955 to 
1968 he was Director of the 
Institute for the History of Eco- 
nomic Science of the (East) Ger- 
man Academy of Sciences. In 
1964 Ulbricht saw to it that the 
Humboldt University awarded 
him an honorary doctorate. 

When Honecker replaced 
Ulbricht as first secretary of the 
SED in May 1971 Kuczynski be- 
came his adviser of external 
economic affairs. It is impossi- 
ble to assess to what extent his 
advice played any part in the de- 
cline and fall of the state 
(GDR) both had helped to 
create. In the final years of the 
GDR Kuczynski kept up his in- 
tellectual and practical interests. 
He helped to found a free- 
thinkers' body in the 1980s. 

Many of Kuczynskfs admir- 
ers will remember him for one 
or several or many of his pub- 
lications. He appears to have 
been a compulsive writer with 
nearly 4,000 titles attributed to 
him. His memoirs appeared in 
1973 and, 10 years later. Dia- 
logue with My Great-Grandson, 
which attempted a critique of 
St alinism, in 1992 he published 
a somewhat self-mocking vol- 
ume railing himself “a true 
party-tine dissident". Outside 
Germany be will be better 
known for his works on eco- 
nomic history, including his 
History of the Working Class 
under Capitalism in some 40 
volumes. When “the change" 
came in the GDR in 1989-90 he 
was ready to side with those 
who wanted a reformed, but still 
independent, GDR. 

Disappointed tty the failure 
of the reformers to halt the col- 
lapse of the Communist tystem 
both at home and later in the 
Soviet Union- Jurgen Kuczyn- 
ski still found strength to fight 
on. He joined the Party of De- 
mocratic Socialism (PDS) 
which superseded the SED. He 
did, however, acknowledge that 
in many of bis interpretations 
he had been wrong. 

David Childs 


Kuczynskh ‘party-line dissident' 


Jurgen Kuczynski, historian : bom 
Elberfeld, Germany 19 Septem- 
ber 1904; Professor of Econom- 
ic History, Humboldt University 
1946-70 (Emeritus); married 
Marguerite StdnfeJd (deceased; 
two sons, one daughter); died 6 
August 1997. 
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Out looking for the non: Swift emulated American stride pianists such as Wffle the Lion Smith but achieved a 


and awe-inspiring accuracy 


Photograph: Big Bear 


Duncan Swift 


The stride pianists were the first 
jazz musicians to play with so- 
phisticated musical technique 
and Duncan Swift didn't so 
much impose himself on a no- 
ble tradition as become one of 
the last in hs line. 

It is unusual for a British 
player to achieve the eminence 
that he did in a field that was 
dominated by Americans like 
Fats Waller, Willie the Lion 
Smith, James P. Johnson and. 
for the last half-century, tty 
Ralph Sutton. Stride playing, 
as titles like “Fingerouster” 
might suggest requires such 
rare skill that its practitioners 
are few and their work much 
savoured. 

The development of the 
“snide" style came from the ear- 
lier and mechanical sound of 
ragtime. Stride, much more so- 
phisticated, added that intan- 
gible jazz dement swing, and 
was notable far rocking and dri- 
ving bass figures from the left 
hand. Because of an early mis- 
conception, Swift unwittingly 


drove himself to a unique 
accomplishment 

The original stride pianists 
recorded on to metal cylinders 
from which piano rolls were 
made. Discipl es learnt tty play- 
ing the rolls on a player piano. 
The production of the original 
cylinders involved powdering 
the hammers of the piano. 
When the pianist played the 
cylinder revolved and was hit tty 
the hammers, each leaving an 
accurate powdered mark. Af- 
terwards a hole was drilled on 
each mark leaving a replica of 
what had been played. From this 
the final parchment rolls could 
be made for distribution. 

What Swift and his contem- 
poraries didn't know was that the 
mechanics who made the cylin- 
ders embellished them tty 
drilling in extra holes after- 
wards, thus adding more notes 
and making an already complex 
performance potentially im- 
possble to emulate. Somehow 
Swift managed to overcome this 
with an awe-inspiring accuracy. 


Most of the giant stride play- 
ers had died by the time Swift 
was born in 1943. He had a clas- 
sical training that brought him 
two diplomas and a degree at 
the Birmingham School of Mu- 
sic. He began playing jazz ear- 
ly, and by the time he was 14 was 
already working on jobs with lo- 
cal bands. He joined the Jazz 
Hounds in Rotherham and then 
took up trombone so that he 
could play with Mike Taylor's 
Jazz Band. He moved with his 
family to the Midlands in 1960 
and played with the trumpeter 
Jim Simpson’s band from 1961 
to 1961 

Simpson, later editor of a jazz 
magazine, a concert promoter 
and organiser of the Birming- 
ham Jazz Festival, , was able to 
play a potent part in Swift's ca- 
reer. He provided the. pianist 
with a multitude of concert op- 
portunities and, in 198S and 
1991, recorded recitals by him 
which appeared as compact 
discs on Simpson's Big Bear la- 
bel. These, respectively called 


Out Looking for the Lion and 
The Bmadwood Concert, caused 
an admiring stir in both the jazz 
and national press. 

After he left Simpson’s band. 
Swift played in the Bill Niles 
Jazz Band. He kept his jazz ca- 
reer going while teaching mu- 
sic in schools from 196S until 
1978. He formed his own band, 
the New Delta Jazzmen, in 
1974 until, after having worked 
in the band Ted by the trumpeter 
Kenny Ball on many occasions, 
he finally joined it in 1977 and 
stayed for six years. 

Tired of life on the road, he 
bought a pub at Bewdley in 
Worcestershire in 1983 and' ran 
it until 1987, when he returned 
to music ftiU-time. He joined the 
Pete Allen band and stayed 
there until he left in September 
1989 to become exclusively a 
solo pianist. In this role he 
played at many concerts and fes- 
tivals, occasionally working as 
a featured player with Paul 
Munnei/s Harlem and with the 
Harlem Hot Five. Surgery on 


his back forced him away from 
music for a year from 1990 to 
late 1991. 

He made a rare appearance 
on trombone with King Plea- 
sure's band and from Decem- 
ber 1993, despite declining 
health, he was featured in tour- 
ing shows with the John Patters 
band. He introduced his own 
compact disc label to issue his 
final album in 1993 under the 
title The Key ofDis Daffodil Yel- 
low. It was a skilled mixture of 
original tunes and standards 
with some of his notable inter- 
pretations of the music of Fats 
Waller and Jelly Roll Morton. 

His eloquent and spectacular 
playing led to his being much 
featured in the various media 
and he made about 70 radio and 
130 television broadcasts. 

Steve Voce 

Duncan Swift, pianist: bom 
Rotherham, Yorkshire 21 Febru- 
ary 1943; married (onedawjuer); 
died Bewdley, Worcestershire 8 
August 1997. 


Herbert de Souza 


The emaciated figure on top of 
the carnival float looked the 
very opposite of a beauty queen. 
But as the processor] entered 
the Rio de Janeiro stadium 
during last year's festival, there 
was especially loud applause for 
Herbert de Souza - or “Bet- 
inho" as be. was popularly 
known. Betinho was already 
suffering badly from Aids, 
which has now led to his death 
at the age of 61. 

Betinho contracted the virus 
from contaminated blood sup- 
lies he had to take regularly 
ecause of his haemophiliac 
condition. That same condition 
also meant that he almost died 
at birth in Minais Gerais in 1935, 

but he survived to go on to study 
at the local federal university and 

to embark on an academic 
career as a sociologist. 

- Although not a Christian, 
he was influenced by the radi- 
cal theology being practised in 
Brazil in the early 1960s, and 
himself believed that sociolo- 
gists should be involved not sim- 


ply in the study of society but 
should attempt to change it. It 
was in this spirit that he set up 
the radical left wing Agao Pop- 
ular. and pressed for revolu- 
tionaiy change in Brazil, one of 
the most unequal societies in the 
world. 

This kind of activism was 
highly suspect for the military 
governments which came to 
power in Brazil in 1964, and by 
the end of the decade de Souza, 
like the current Brazilian pres- 
ident Henrique Cardoso, found 
himself forced into exile. De 
Souza went first to Chile, to par- 
ticipate in Salvador Allen de's 
Popular Unity experiment with 
socialism, but in 1973 once 
again found the military on his 
doorstep pressuring him to 
leave. He took refuge in the 
Panamanian embassy, and after 
living in that country, went on 
to work in Canada, Sweden and 
France. 

He still wanted above all to 
do “useful” work bade in Brazil, 
and returned as soon as possi- 


ble after an amnesty was an- 
nounced for political exiles at 
the end of the 1970s. Betinho 
soon set up Brazil's first inde- 
pendent social research centre, 
the Brazilian Institute for Soda! 
and Economic Analysis, which 
he always adamantly kept 
free from political and govern- 
ment control His own position 
was similarly independent, and, 
although he helped in the cre- 
ation of new left-wing political 
parties that sprang np after the 
return of civilian government 
in the mid-Eighties, he never 
committed himself to any of 
them. 

By this time, both Betinho 
and his two brothers, one a 
famous cartoonist who had 
lampooned the military gov- 
ernment, the other a talented 
musician, had all been infected 
with contaminated blood. Bet- 
inho a s brothers died in 1988 of 
Aids-related illnesses, but Bet- 
inho seemed to gain new ener- 
gy. He set up the Brazilian 
Interdisciplinary Aids Associa- 


tion to control the health ser- 
vice’s blood banks, and started 
educational campaigns about 
Aids. At a period when very few 
public figures were willing to 
speak about the disease, his 
courage and hiddity were vitally 
important in forcing the gov- 
ernment to adopt measures to 
combat the growing problem. 

Betinho used the public po- 
sition these campaigns gave 
him in a more directly political 
struggle for ethics in public life 
when President Fernando Col- 
k>r de Mello was accused of cor- 
ruption in 1992. He followed 
this up by establishing what be- 
came known as his “Campaign 
Against Hanger". Horrified by 
surveys shewing that 32 million 
Brazilians - almost a quarter of 
the population - suffered acute 
hunger, Betinho mobilised the 
middle classes, workers and 
others to collect food and 
money for the dispossessed. 

He said: “1 have never found 
any scientific reason why we 
can’t feed our starving millions 


... the problem is that the 
Brazilian Elites don't see the 
poor. It’s a problem of the 
negation of other people." 

The crusade against hunger 
led to his being proposed as a 
candidate for the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1994. His position was 
undermined by revelations that, 
in order to secure finance for 
the Aids association, he had 
knowingly taken money from 
the racketeers running an ille- 
gal lottery syndicate in Rio de 
Janeiro. Betinho himself was 
philosophical about his fall 
from grace: “The good side 
was that it demystified my im- 
age. Saints don’t exist People 
take actions that are either 
right or not and that's what 
matters." 

Nick Caistor 

Herbert Jose de Souza, sociolo- 
gist: bom Bocaivu, Minais 
Gerais, Brazil 13 November 
1935; married Maria Nakano 
( two sons); died Rio de Janeiro 
9 August 1997. 



‘Saints don’t exist’: ‘Betinho’ in Rk> Photograph: Christopher Pillitz / Network 



Jurassic Fork is the most vivid 
and recent result of the modem 
fascination with dinosaurs. But 
It was the work of such scien- 
tists as Alan Chang in the 1970s 
■ that started to bring these an- 
cient reptiles out of the labo- 
ratory and into wider public 
awareness, with the help of 
television and of a new gener- 
ation of illustrators with talent 
and imagination. 

In 1974, Chang wrote and 
presented a 10-part BBC tele- 
vision series on the study of ver- 
tebrate fossils, Before the Ark, 
and wrote an accompanying 
book. His second semi-popular 
book*/! New Looker Dinosaurs 
(1979), was an even greater 
success and was translated into 
several languages. 

Born in 1927, Alan Charig 


Charig: refished controversy 


Alan Charig 


was educated at Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s School in Hampstead 
and at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. In the midst of 
his undergraduate study, he 
was called up to do National 
Service in the Royal Armoured 
Corps. After learning to drive 
a tank, he volunteered to learn 
Russian, and became an inter- 
preter in the British Army of 
Occupation in Germany. 

After returning to Cam- 
bridge and completing his Nat- 
ural Sciences degree, be became 
one of the fist research students 
of Rex Ranington FRS at Cam- 
bridge. Farrington had collect- 
ed fossil reptiles in East Africa 
mthe 1930s, and Charig was giv- 
en the task of studying some 
eariy ancestors of the dinosaurs. 

When he joined the staff of 


what is now the Natural Histo- 
ry Museum in 1957, he was at 
first given a post in invertebrate 
fossils and wrote a paper on a 
fossil mollusc from Fiji, but he 
was later (in 1961) transferred 
to the Department of Verte- 
brate Palaeontology when a 
post became vacant there. 

This position suited his in- 
terest and character very well 
His research duties allowed 
him to study the museum’s his- 
toric collection of dinosaur fos- 
sils: As a zoologist rather than 
a geologist, he tried to interpret 
the structural differences be- 
tween the major groups of di- 
nosaur in functional terms. His 
interpretation of their differing 
solutions to the problems of ef- 
ficiently carrying and moving 
their great weight remains a ma- 


jor contribution to this field. He 
was a meticulous worker; his re- 
search papers were always 
dearly expressed, with the struc- 
ture of argument plainly laid 
out, and facts dearly distin- 
guished from interpretation. 

But his work on dinosaurs at 
the museum also brought him 
into contact with the public, 
which gave him the opportuni- 
ty to use his ability to explain sci- 
ence dearly in simple terms. He 
was an excellent and enter- 
taining lecturer, in demand at 
schools and undergraduate so- 
cieties, and he gave freely of his 
time and energy. He was gre- 
garious and garrulous, a strong 
supporter of such scientific din- 
ing groups as the Tetrapods 
Gub, with a fund of stories. 

Alan Charig relished con- 


troversy. He enjoyed disentan- 
gling the various components of 
a scientific theory, and argued 
his case robustly but always 
fairly. This, was most dearly 
seen in the 1980s, when he 
sprang to the defence of one of 
the museum’s most treasured 
fossils - the beautiful skeleton 
of the earliest known bird. Ar- 
chaeopteryx, complete with 
clear impressions of feathers 
and wings. A new theory of the 
origin of life, propounded by the 
astronomer Fred Hoyle, re- 
quired that this fossil had to be 
a forgery. Charig and his col- 
leagues comprehensively de- 
molished this suggestion - 
though he strongly resented 
the waste of scholarly time in- 
volved in this debate, which 
gained much media attention. 


He was not one of those mu- 
seum workers who merely study 
the fossils that others have la- 
boriously collected in the field. 
He was a member of the four- 
month-long expedition with 
members of London Universi- 
ty that went to Zambia and Tan- 
zania in 1963 and which 
collected over five tons of ma- 
terial. He also collected in 
Lesotho in 1966-67 (when the 
expedition found the oldest ar- 
ticulated skeleton of a mammal J, 
in Queensland (1978), and Chi- 
na (1982), and visited many 
fossil sites in Argentina in 1995. 

Though Charig retired in 
1987, he continued to carry 
out research at the museum, es- 
pecially on the very unusual di- 
nosaur Baiyonyx, which had 
been discovered in a brick-pit 


in Surrey by an amateur col- 
lector in" 1983. This research, 
carried out jointly with his suc- 
cessor, Angela Milner, was pub- 
lished this summer. It is a fitting 
memorial to a man who gave 
generously of his abilities, both 
within the world of science and 
in explaining his subject to a 
wider audience. 

Barry Cox 

Alan Jack Charig . palaeontolo- 
gist: bom London / July 1927: 
Scientific Officer, Invertebrate 
Palaeontology, British Museum 
( Natural History) 1957-61, Cu- 
rator of Fossil Amphibians, Rep- 
tiles and Birds 1961-87, Principal 
Scientific Officer 1964-87; mar- 
ried 1955 Marianne Jacoby (died 
1987; two sons, one daughter); 
died London 15 July 1997. 
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Birthdays 

Miss Sheila Armstrong, soprano, 
55: Air Chief Mar&hal Sir Michael 
Benvis. former Deputy Comoiander- 
m-Onef, Allied Fences. Central Eu- 
rope, 68; Mr Fidel Castro, President 
of Cuba, 70; The Rev Leo Cham- 
berlain, Headmaster, Amplefoith 
College, 57: Mr Roy Evans, track 
imkm leader, 66;M&s Marie Helvin, 
photographic model, 45; Mr Ben 
Hogan, golfer, 85; Mrs Madhur Jaf- 
£rey, actress and cookery writer, 64; 
Mr Jeffrey James, High Commis- 
sioner to Kenya, 53; MBs Susan 
Jameson, actress, 54; Sir Thomas 


Legg QC. Permanent Secretary, 
Lord Chamberlain's Department, 
62; Sir John Milne, fanner chairman, 
Bhie Orde Industries and DRG, 73; 
Lord Oram, former MP, 84; Mr 
Mark Pyper, Headmaster, Gordon- 
steam School, 50; Mr Gene Raymond, 
actor, 89; Lord Sninsbmy, joint- 
president, J. Sainsbuiy pic, 95; Dr 
Frederick Sanger, biochemist. 79: Mr 
Alan Shearer, footballer, 27; Mr 
George Shearing, pianist, 77. 

Anniversaries 

Births: James Gillray, caricaturist, 
1756; Queen Adelaide, consort of 


WDHom IV. 1792; Sir George Grove., 
engineer and editor. Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, 1820; William 
Thomas Best, organist and compos- 
er, 1826; Annie Oakley (Phoebe 
Anne Oakley Mozee (Moses)), crack 
shot, I860; Sir William Alexander 
Graifie, lexicographer, 1867; John 
Nicholson Ireland, composer, 1879; 
John Logie Baird, television pioneer, 
1888; Christopher Richard Wynne 
Nevinscm, painter. 1889; Jean-Robert 
Borotra, tennis-player. 1898; Alfred 
Joseph Hitchcock, film director, 
1899; Felix Wfemkd, engineer, J902; 
Sir Basil Urwm Spence, architect, 
1907; Archbishop Makarios III 


(Michael Christ odolou Mooskos), 
Cypriot president, 1913. Deaths: 
Gerard David (Gheeracrt Davit), 
painter. 1523; Jeremy Taylor, the- 
ologian, 1667; Renfi-Theophfle- 
Hyacinlhe Laennec, inventor of the 
stethoscope, 1826; Ferdinand-Victor 
Engfene Delacroix, painter, JS63; 
Edward John Trelawny, traveller 
and author, 1881; Sir John Everett 
Millais, painter, 1896; Domenico 
Morelli. pointer, I90l; Pearl Mary 
Tfcresa Craigje . (“John Oliver 
Hobbs"), novelist and playwright. 
1906; Florence Nightingale, nursing 
pioneer. 1910; Juliis-Emile Frederic 
MaseneL, composer. 1912; Herbert 


George Wells, novelist. 1946: Hen- 
ry WflHamson, novelist, 1977. On this 
dap the French armies were defamed 
at Blenheim by the Austrians and 
English, 1704; earthquakes in Peru 
and Ecuador destroyed four dues 
ami kilted 25 JXO people, 1868; Mani- 
la IQ the Philippines was captured by 
US forces. 1898; Mustapha Keraal 
(Ataturk) was elected president of 
Turkey, 1923: over I3D00 people died 

in Hoods in the Honan. Hunan and 
Kwanrung areas of China, 1924; the 
Central African Republic became in- 
dependent,. I960; the frontier be- 
tween East and Wkst Germany was 
dosed after rbe East Germans scaled 


the border, 1961; the last hangings 
in Britain took place when two men 
were executed for murder at Liver- 
pool and Manchester, 1964; the last 
US nroops left Vietnam, 1972 Today 
is the Feast Day of St Benildus, Si 
Cassian of Imula, St Hippo lytus of 
Rome, Sc Maximus the Confessor, Si 
Names Klaierus, Si Pontian, pope. Si 
Radegimd. queen. Si Simptician of 
Milan, St WgberL 
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Haute couture 
for sle epy heads 

From Ralph Lauren to Caroline Charles, the 
design world has come out from under the duvet 
Tamsin Blanchard repeats on what all the 
best dressed beds are wearing - and you can 
bet your bolster it isn’t pdy-cotton 


W hen the aspiralional life- 
style and fashion maga- 
zine. Wallpaper *, was 
bought by Time Inc in 
June, it was a sure sign that 
•designer labels have gone beyond the 
shirts on our backs to the sheets on our 
beds. Wearing the clothes is not enough 
any more; serious fashion consumers are 
investing in the look of the season for their 
Jiomes as well. Who said the designer 
crazed Eighties were dead? 

Clothes, glasses, chairs, or duvet covers: 
if there is a market for it, someone some- 
where win license a fashion name to design 
it. John Rocha launches his first range of 

the autumn and British label GhcstiSa^ust 
begun selling quilts and pillows in any 
colour you like to match your favourite 
Ghost dress. Anybody who thinks fashion 
is confined to shuts, socks and underwear 
is very much mistaken. As the asterisk 
denotes in the Wallpaper* logo, fashion is 
the stuff that surrounds you. You can even 
buy the Ralph Lauren or Donna Karan CD 
and listen to compilations of the sounds of 
your favourite fashion guru. 

It was Ralph Lauren who first exploited 
the homewares and bed linen market. He 
launched what the company describes as 
“an all encompassing programme for the 
home" in 1983. Two years ago, he added 
the Ralph Lauren Paint Collection. Now, 
not only are his sheets and pillowcases sold 
successfully around the world, so too are 
his wall papers, floor coverings, furniture, 
bath towels, dinnerware and napkin rings. 
In sympathy with his fashion collections, 
the homeware ranges have had themes 
ranging from safan, Santa Fe, and of 
course New and Old England. The high- . 
land family mansion is a favourite hunting 
ground for Mr Lauren, who takes his whole 
lifestyle concept from his own homes to his 


For the Ralph Lauren bed, there are 
bed pillows (the only shape of pillow to 
be seen sleeping on is square), duvet cov- 
ers, blankets, nightspreads and covered 
quilts. He even sells the bed to put it aH 
on. And this is not just a big PR and mar- 
keting exercise. Ralph’s homewares really 
do sell. And just like bis clothing collec- 
tions. there is a new look each season. For 
this autumn, every fashionable bed should 
be wearing "shearling upholstery and 
hearty knit woollens' . It should have 
blankets with cream, oatmeal and brown 
geometric patterns, cable knit blankets, 
and on top of all that, in case it gets cold 
in the night, it should have a distressed 
shearling throw. It’s not a bed, it’s a whole 
winter wardrobe. 

Following the instant success of Ralph 
Lauren's home collection, bed linen man- 
ufactures spent much of the eighties look- 
ing for designers who could capture a sim- 
ilar market. One such name was Caroline 
Charles who was approached eight years 
ago to design her own range of linens which 
now sells around the world. 

“I like being in bed so much, I have real 
trouble getting out of it," says Ms Charles. 
“I have my breakfast there and do lots of 
work there at the weekends.” Her ideal bed 
. has to be white and tranquil or “joDy, like 
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a gypsy caravan”. Right now, her bed is 
sporting her new paisley duvet cover with 
bjg flufiy pillows -square of course. “1 think 
people in Britain spoil themselves on their 
beds more than they do on their dothes,” 
she says. “They know they’re going to have 
their bedfineu for a long time.” 

The men’s shirt label Gallagher has also 
seen a niche in the market and has brought 
Out a single contemporary design of bed- 
linen in Damien Hirst- style multi-coloured 
spots. It is available by mail order only and 
seems a logical move for a label known for 
it’s quality cotton shirts to make. 

Other designers who have gone into bed 
linen include Kenzo, Christian Dior, Mis- 
soni, Christian Lacroix. Calvin Klein - 
whose zen-like sheets and pillowcases are 
coming to the UK soon - and Versace. At 
the Versace shop on Bond Street, there is 
a class of clientele who will spend up to 
£20,000 a go on their bed linens and acces- 
sories. A auvet alone from the Home Sig- 
nature collection will set you back £1,900. 
For that price, it wDJ boast the finely 
. printed baroque Versace pattern with no 
expenses spared. It is a couture duvet. 

Heena Keegel the shop's manager, says 
the majority of Versace homeware buyers 
are Arab, Japanese, German or Dutch. 
They are the sort of people who are loyal 
to the brand to the end from their under- 
wear to the cup they drink their Earl Grey 
tea out of. . Ms Keegel offers an Interior 
design service’ to serious clients and will 
helptheiih co-ordinate their entire bed- 
room if they will let her. She will even try 
and sell you a bed, a snip at £9,000 a go- 
lf s a whole bed," she stresses. “Very solid, 
on a baroque velvet base and made of 
beech wood.” For younger, slightly less 
affluent customers, Versace has just 
launched the new Home Jeans collection, 
starting at £185 for a sheet The feel is not 
quite so overpoweringly Versace - there 
are polka dot and ivy leaf prints. 

How you dress your bed is a serious mat- 
ter for those in the know. “I think the rule 
is never poly-cotton, never, never in your 
life," instructs Hilary Robertson, an inte- 
riors stylist who works for magazines like 
Country Homes & Interiors. She has a 
thing about bed linen, although she says 
you don’t have to spend hundreds of 
pounds for your bed to be in vogue. Her 
idea of a perfect bed is a mix ’n’ match 
affair with dashing colours, stripes and flo- 
rals. Her recent Am was a patchwork duvet 
made by a stall holder in Spitalfields Mar- 
ket who sells fifties dresses and uses any 
dresses that are past their prime to patch 
into quilts. White is far too boring. “You 
have to have square pillows - they make 
the bed look better. The best ones are at 
The Source on Kensington High Street [in 
London]. At the moment. I'm in lime green 
summer mode, but Tm looking forward! to 
winceyette candy stripes available from old 
fashioned draper's stores in the winter." 

Simon Wilson, half of Butler & Wilson, 
the jewellers, also considers his bed linen 
to be so important he has to employ a 
cleaner to iron it, while Gay Mill of the 
Design Net, an interiors consultancy, 
bought her first designer sheets from The 
Conran Shop by Cerruti for £200 in 1988 
and is still sleeping in them. “They’re 


Egyptian cotton and are a dream to sleep 
in," she says. She also sells her own label' 
sheets in 100 per cent untreated calico 
which is like linen but doesn't crease as 
much and doesn't require a home help 
every time you want to wash them. Her 
other favourite designer sheets are by 
Kenzo in blue and white. 

Meanwhile, back at Wallpaper* HQ, 
Suzy Hoodless, Interiors Editor, has not 
quite got over the number of calls the 
magazine got with enquiries about some 
embroidered lacy sheets by locca, fea- 
tured last spring. Those sheets, as slept 
in by Helena Christensen no less, have 
taken on near mythical status. I am told 
they can be ordered through Browns of 
South Moiton Street, which was the first 
shop to sell the New York label’s hip, lacy 
dresses a few years ago. Browns have 
been inundated with requests and tell me 
they are only available at the moment 
from a shop in Tokyo. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if some desperate designer bed 


linen victim hasn’t booked a Sight and 
made the trip to the Ear East in search 
of them. 

“People don’t jiKt want their wardrobes 
to be in fashion that season," Ms Hood- 
less S3ys."Ihey wanttherir homes to be too. 
Eventually there will be summer and win- 
ter trends for bed linen just as for clothes. 
There’s a definite market for it." Her tip 
for the ultimate in bed linen is by a French 
designer, Catherine Memnd, sold exclu- 
sively through Selfridges. At £900 for a sin- 
gle throw, however, these are sheets with 
limited appeal- Hoodless herself confesses 
to merely lusting after the sheets and her 
own bed is dressed by Habitat, all in white 
appliqud sheets. 

So who on earth can afford such prices? 
“It’s people that have jobs in the city, who 
don’t have kids yet They’ve got the car, the 
job, the great pay packet, and they want the 
whole look." With sheets like those, it’s a 
wonder they manage to get out of bed in 
the morning. 


Above: white double duvet coverwttb 
multi-colour dot, with pSowcase sot, J . 
£65, by QaBagher, inquMes G271-431 
8880; grey chiffon dness wtth- . 
matching knickers, froma selection 
by Gann Versace, 34 Qkl Bond Sf^ ‘ ' 
London Wl. Left from top;wWte 
double duvet cover with orange raise 
print, £48, Hac pBtowcase, £960; v 
both fay Bedstock, 281 Portobetto Rd, 
London W10; peach slip, £295, by 
Stetta McCartney; from Browns Focus, 
38 South Motton St, London Wi. Blue 
sfflt print kmg-sze duvet, £1£00, by 
Gianni Versace, as before; Mue sSp 
dress, £125, by Dosa, from Browns, 
2337 South Morton St, London WL 
Mutti-cokxired stripe blanket, £189, by 
Missoni (detaSs below); purple co t ton 
trousers with sequins, £700; m a tchin g 
top, £785, both by Mssoni. from 
Harvey ICchols, Knightsbridge, London 
SWX, Lisa Stirling, 3-4 St James 
Hpuse> St James St, Manchester 


Splashing out on sleep - where to buy designer bedding 


The Design Net phone cadets only, 0171 
639 4950, complete set of natural calico 
bedwear costs £79, indudes king-size duvet 
cover, one sheet and four pillowcases. 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection, 
from Harvey Nichols. Selfridges and Har- 
rods, enquiries 0171 495 5499, sheets, pfl- 
low cases and duvet covers from £35, throw 
cushions from £59. 

Kenzo, double duvet cover £129, pillow- 
cases £19.95 from Harrods, SW1. 
Christian Dior, “SLeep-mdudng” pat- 
terned duvet cavers from £149, pfflowcases, 
£34.95, (no matching sheets), Harrods. 
Christian Lacroix, double duvet, £139, 
□at sheet, £89.95, pillowcases, £49.95 from 
Harrods, as before. 

Designer’s Guild, 267-271 and 277 
King’s Road, London SW3. Printed Oxford 


pillow case from £15, flat sheets from £46, 
double duvet covers from £65. Call 0171 
243 7300 for stockist enquiries. 

Ghost, 36 Ledbury Road, London W10, 
bed throws, from£300-£450 and large cush- 
ions, £90; enquiries on 0171 229 1057. 
Carofine Charles, (pictured left, below) 
printed double duvet £79, pillowcases 
from £14.95, flat sheets from £45, available 
from Harrods and Caroline Charles. 
Yves Suit Laurent, solid colour Mode 
print double duvet covers, from £139, pil- 
lowcases from £49.95, fiat sheets from 
£99.95 available from Harrods, as before. 
J&M Davidson, 62 Ledbury Road, 
enquiries 017 1 243 2089, double duvet £75, 
king-size duvet £165. 

Mfesoni, (as-pictured in main feature and 
left, above). Liberty, Regent Street, Wl. 


You’re looking divine today, Father. . . 

The Church is updating its image for a special occasion with the help of luminaries from the fashion world, writes Ian P hillip s 


i Seventies, French fashion 
perJean-Cbarles de Castel- 
: created dothes for Char- 
re Is. For years angels of the 
celestial variety have also 
y present in his work. They 
m up on outfits in his col- 
or on the furniture he 
md he regularly draws them 
on the walls of Paris. Now, 
rf putting religious icons on 
te is dothes for 

as icon - the Pop** 

Ligust 18th to 24tn 
young Catholics, 
iests and 500 bish- 
gather in Paris for 
ional Youth Week. 
i ligh t of this celebra- 
nth wilibea mass held on 
imp Racecourse during 
ihn-Paui n w 31 baptise 10 
Jiristians l two from each 
it). The scenery for the 
s been created by leading . 
s Christian dePortzamparc ^ 
n-Micbcl Wilmotte; the 
I be orchestrated by the for- 
I ofthe Paris Opera. Myung 



Wba-Chung; the objects for the 
Communion are the brainchild of 
designer Syivain Dubuisson; and 
the he liturgical vestments for all tile 
clergy, including the Pope, have 
been designed by Castelbajac. 

A spokesperson for the 
Archbishop of Pars, Cardi- 
nal Jean-Marie Lus tiger, 
says Castelbajac was chosen 
bemuse: “He knows how to make 
things which are at the same time 
classical and young. He is also a 
quite extraordinary colourist 
and structures clothes with 
originality, but without 
extravagance. You couldn't 
imagine the Pope dressed 
like a cosmonaut or an 
erotic dancer, which other 
designers may have tended to do.” 
Castelbajac is also manifestly reli- 
gious. In bis design studio’s recep- 
tion is a chair with an angel wear- 
ing a pink sweater on it There is 
a cut-out angel in prayer on the 
wall, and in his office there is an 
oil painting of a monk, an icon of the 
Virgin and Child and a teddy bear 



CasteCbajac’s holy designs for 
the priests in attendance; the 
Pope's robes wffl be Kept under 
wraps imtfl the day 


with angel wings. 

Downstairs in the studio, the vest- 
ments are being made. An employee 
is trying on one of the simple white 
capes which Castelbajac has 
designed for those who mil be bap- 
tised. It will be placed over a black 
cape after the baptism to symbolise 
the passage from the dark to the 
lighL The chasubles for the priests 
and bishops are hanging on r ails. 
Each is made from undyed 
wool gaberdine. Those for 
the priests have a single 
band of colour and an open 
black cross inscribed on 
them, while the bishops* 
garments bear a rainbow- — 
coloured scarf and a white cross. 

The Pope's own clothes are, how- 
ever, being kept firmly under wraps 
until the big day. What Castelbajac 
does reveal is that they will be ‘‘very 
simple" and in a “very clear, lumi- 
nous, intense white. The colour will 
be much more in little touches— like 
a constellation”. Beads have been 
Mwn on by ace embroiderer 
rrangois Lesage, whose clients are 
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more habitually the Chaiifl 
Dior frame couture studios. 

It is not the first time Castelb 
has been asked to design for 
Church. Eight years ago he cres 
multi-coloured vestments for pri 

Hbrnnlainc an/1 . . 
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have used tiie same minimalist 
shape as liturgical clothing fa 
yeais. And the inspiration of 
colours of stained-glass wind 
has been very important to r 
he says. 

“Fashion being a unive 

- language today, I think 
§ood that the Church us 

3 X jL for its message of faith. 
1 adds and says he belli 

, to®, 1 present vem 
ccnud mark the renaissance of a 
faboration between artists and 
Church. 

„ Tb® Omrch seems to as 
We hope this will give a 
designer? the desire to comt 

nJhSv*®? 2?® Proportions 
rebgious dothmg," says the A 
bishop of Pans’ office. Mmmm 
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Students should not pay dearly for a gap year 


to 

advised or they, their .speriaUdS? 
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sands of students and iv7*anv 
hem an mcentive to start tbeiS^ 
this autumn - so 
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and higher education. In an ideal world 
the Government would tomorrow wel- 
come the chance it has been given to 
reflect and promise to disclose new 
thoughts in the autumn white paper on 
lifelong learning. 

The point, surety, is that the very idea 
of a “gap" is meaningless in the context 
of lifelong learning. For several years 
now it has no longer been the case that 
all university students are callow eigh- 
teen-sorncthings who wfll leave at 21 and 
start jobs. The university undergraduate 
population is increasingly diverse. More 
than half of all undergraduates are 
cla ssifi ed as “mature”. Indeed one of the 
rationales for the inquiry led by Sir Ron 
Dearing was the inequity in the way the 
system treats full- time “young!” under- 
graduates on the one hand and, on the 



_ . , „ f nr students pushed Labour into taking the right 

flying?) of ?LJ starting decision about higher education. Tb go 

accepted on straight ahead with the new fees regime 
m autumn 1998 who in the mte | minis ter* should have 

period had done good works for** ™S2& Slat the Americans call 
Pnnce’s Hust or jasf “grandfathering” - the effects of a new 

Sd are sdSHie on those embroiled in existing 


unteer dilettante for three montns- « 
is a moot point whether the life chances 
of inner-city youth would be enhanced 
by student types working for the 
Prince’s Thist for a couple of montns. 

The catchment for these two bodies, 
and other worthy enterprises such as 
Community Service Volunteers, is nec- 


plete exemption for those with places 
who were planning a year out. 

Of armes and 

booby traps 
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tuition . charges next ye'ar^S* theS 

We H ^ £e l y to be stu dents who could 
mtKt easily afford the new tuition fees 
and maintenance seems to have 
escaped Labour’s class-attuned anten- 
lae. Matters need to be clarified This 
vili be a test of the mettle of sbop-hold- 
ng minister Tessa Blackstone. 

There is, it's true, a silver lining in 
d|i hese clouds. Ministers and university 
^ utors, employers, parents, let alone 
students themselves have been given an 
Jpportunity to think further about the 
boundary between school or college 


for the treatment given their younger 
contemporaries. 

Lifelong learning, as per Dealing, is 
about universities turning themselves 
into an educational resource through- 
out the post- 18 span of life, their doors 
open to adults as well as teenagers, their 
first-degree students taking several 
years to complete a degree. (The intro- 
duction of credit-based learning along 
American lines is long overdue, though 
it wil] require a revolutionary change in 
behaviour in certain institutions.) After 
a first degree, students (the word 


becoming synonymous in the 21st cen- 
tury with employees) then return for 
top-up and short courses, replenishing 
the stock of intellectual capital 

In that perspective, many years are 
“gap” years. For some, perhaps many, 
18-year-olds, a spell of employment 
after school or sixth form or further 
education college might be very useful. 
Many more would contemplate it, pro- 
vided the financial help was the same 
for them as it would have been if they 
had gone straight on. 

This is the great opportunity in the 
Dearing proposals as amended by 
David Blunkett a system of loans for 


student maintenance makes such a 
vision entirety realisable. The Govern- 
ment’s position on tuition fees is still, 
however, couched in terms of a uni- 
versity population of 18-year olds. 
Mature students and those entering 
later would be penalised under any 
regime which assessed their means on 
the same basis as a teenager with no 
personal resources. 

All that is for the future. What 
ought ministers to do now to prevent 
this summer storm growing into a 
political tempest? The first require- 
ment is that Baroness Blackstone stop 
di g gin g . That suggestion (official? kite- 


e S!f3 y . fr T °thS T ickmg his wounds, the Foreign 
how complicated it would be to sortthe ^" t ^tre^“ 


volunteering goats from the others^ 

The thousands of students caught 
between a rock and a university place 
need the Government to come dean. 
There is a strong case in natural justice 
that the 19,000 or so students accepted 
for 1998 were accepted on existing 
finan cial terms and should be allowed 
to matriculate on 1997*5 conditions. 
This, it is true, does penalise those 1997 
A-Ievel candidates who decided to 
defer application but their case for 
exemption from the planned changes 
is much less strong. 

Inadequate as Sir Ron Dealing’s 
report was in some respects, it has 


arms sales. A French foreign policy is 
proposed that puts human rights and 
ethical consistency before gfoire and la 
France etemelle. At this stage it is only 
a suggestion and from the maverick min- 
ister Jack Lang at that They say imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flatteiy. The 
trouble is Mr I-ang went on to compare 
Tbny Blair with Francois Mitterrand, 
circa 1981, “young and full of enthusi- 
asm”. It is not an analogy Mr Blair and 
his ministers should relish. Though Mr 
Mitterrand stayed in power for 14 years, 
his ministers soon got the boot and were 
replaced by the right wing. 
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South Bank’s 
monsters in 
a glass tent 

Sin The imminent release of 
Lottery binding for the 
^plementation of Lord Rogers' 
..oposals for the South Bank must 
jring them a big step nearer, yet 
there has been very little public 
debate about the issues involved. It 
is generally assumed that the 
design is masterly, because it comes 
from the same hand as the 
*. ^ Pompidou Centre in Paris, but this 

v is a misperception, based on the 
... •; * promise that the existing buildings, 
which nobody much likes, can be 
rendered invisible and at the same 
time preserved by putting them In 
an air-conditioned tenL If the 
existing buildings are unfriendly in 
the open they are going to be suxty 
monsters indeed when confined. 

The model displayed in the 
Royal Festival Hall is pernicious 
because it is entirety made of 
plastic and is totally transparent: 
the onty things solid are the tiny 
figures representing people. It thus 
w conveys to the unsophisticated 
-- ; viewer an ill usion of being made 
is - free by space. The Queen Elizabeth 
* r Hall and the Hayward Gallery 
. . s' seem to be part of a total 
r - fairground, not solid lumps 

interrupting the space. And a glass 
tent is one of those ideas that look 
masterly in the plastic model, but 
mean something else entirety once 
built, when problems of 
environmental control, energy 
conservation and simple cleaning 
thrust themselves forward. 

The proposal's effect on the 
Royal Festival Hall is disastrous. It 
becomes largely confined and 
entangled in the skirts of the glass 
tent The views from its terraces are 
spoiled, its relation to the river 
front is compromised, and 

^ freedom of access. Rogers showed 
mastery when he placed the 
Pompidou Centre into Paris, 
relating it to the street pattern and 
giving it a spacious piazza. Here, 
his tent invades the Festival Hall’s 
civic space and crowds it out. 

The glass tent is one of those 
populist ideas that has become 
another cliche. There is a place for 
it, but not here, not at the centre of 
London. The proposal is part of an 
expressionism that seeks to liberate 
the architect's gesture, so that he 
can be as “radical” as the artist. But 
architecture cannot ignore the city 
in which it finds its place. 

The Festival Hall was never 
radical but has always been 
popular, because it epitomised the 
& egalitarian spirit of the post-war 
Labour government. In the post- 
war years it stood for modernity 
and, as Sir Hugh Cassoa hoped, it 
made modernity lovable. Asa _ 
Grade 1 listed building it is entitled 
to more consideration than is here 
allowed it. As a people s palace, it 

entitled to the respect of a 
government of the P«>P le - 

" It is to be hoped that Lambeth 

council will know where its duty 
lies, by rejecting Lord Rogers 

RoijEKT MAXWELL 

^^En^Prof^oraf 
Architecture, Princeton University 

National shame 

Sir Was I alone in thinkmgthai 
i vnur headline “Tests for sloppy 

jSsh halted" ( 12 Aagust)w.uW 

faavebeen more appropriate m the 

sports section? 

JOHN GODWIN 
tfewcastk-under-Lyme, 

, Staffordshire 



A step forward 
against sex abuse 

Sir The Home Office guidance on 
the sex offenders register (report, 

12 August) allows the police to let 
certain people know about 
convicted paedophiles living in 
their area — but onty in exceptional 
cir cumstan ces and as long as they 
do so with the utmost care. Parents, 
and the general public, will want to 
know whether their children will be 
safer as a result 

The NSPCC sees this as an 
important step forward. It will send 
out the message to sex offenders 
that they can no longer act with 
impunity and the register should 
become increasingly effective over 
theyears. 

At present it is undeniably 
limited. Presumably, the police will 
be disclosing information on but a 
small proportion of the 6,000 
convicted child seix offenders 
currently in prison or under 
supervision. Not on the register are 
the 100,000 or so men who have 
previous convictions for child sex 
abuse but have now been released, 
let alone the hundreds of thousands 
of offenders with no convictions. 

Much more needs to be done to 
provide an effective defence for our 
children. We need to improve the 
supervision of child sex offenders 
following release fromprison. We 
need to make it illegal for 
paedophiles to seek work with 


system for people applying for such 
work. We need to set np better 
systems to investigate individuals or 
networks who abuse lots of 
children. We need to ensure that ah 
individuals who have abused 
children are successfully 
prosecuted 


Protecting children from 
paedophiles is always going to be a 
game of cat and mouse. But now 
tire cats have bigger claws and the 
mice have fewer boles in which to 
hide. If just one child ^protected by 
this new measure, that is a success. 
MIKE TAYLOR 
Director of Children 's Services 
The National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
London EC2 


Academic haven 
in King Kong 

Sir. Paul Taylor reports Simon Gray 
as saying, of his late brother. Piers, 
that “it was the ‘boredom, 
boredom, boredom, boredom’ of 
academic life in Hong Kong and a 
freak-filled common room to 
which onty Dickens could do 
justice’ that drove him to despair 
and to the bottle” (“Intensive 
care", 5 August). 

I was a colleague and close 
friend of Piers for nearly 20 years in 
Hong Kong. I believe that his 
brother’s remarks misrepresent 
academic life in Hong Kong. 

In my 20 years in Hong Kong 
with Piers, we had many academic 
visitors from Britain. Two reactions 
were expressed so freqnentty that 
they became almost commonplace: 

(i) how pleasant it was, after the 
compartmentalisation of British 
universities, to vsrt the common 
room at the University of Hong 
Kong, and find oneself, as, say, a 
lecturer in English literature, 
talking to lawyers, philosophers. 


engineers, medics, chemists and 
marine zoologists. 

(ii) how much more stimulating 
it was to be part of Hong Kong life 
- academic and otherwise - than to 
be stuck, as many were, for 25 years 
in British provincial universities. 

The senior common room at the 
University of Hong Kong provided 
one of the most comfortable 
academic havens in the world. 
Teaching in Hong Kong was a joy; 
the engagement of the students 
(and I taught analytic philosophy!) 
was humbling. Piers Gray spent 
much of his tune in the last three or 
so years of his life setting up a 
programme in American Studies. It 
was not Hong Kong that caused his 
so much regretted and untimely 
death. 

DA GRIFFITHS 
Woodbury, Devon 


A way out of the 
drugs dilemma 

Sin There is a problem with 
z that it would 


S tfie message that they are 
ss (Letters, 12 August). 
There is a problem with not 
legalising them: that the law seems 
to many people irrational and is 
wi dely disregarded. 

The solution is to create a third 


neitner illegal nor ignored by the 
law, which would indude tobacco 
and alcohol Their sale should be 
subject to stringent conditions: no 
advertising; health warnings; police 
powers to check for dangerous 


additives; duty sufficient to pay the 
costs inflicted on society. 

PJ STEWART 
Oxford 

Sir: How we 
Blair gave Fi 
governmental blessing to “think the 
unthinkable” on welfare reform. 
The hard fact is that we simply 
cannot afford to continue with the 
present system - this is a forced 
move. For “unthinkable” read “no 
one prepared to say so in public 
until it's too late". 

How long before the 
“unthinkable" means legalising 
currently banned drugs, which will 
surety happen, because you can't 
c riminalise the vast and growi — 
numbers of people who reguli 
take them and neither can we 
the rising cost of prohibition? 

The rational civilised thing to do 
now is to set up a Royal 
Commission to investigate the 
matter - let’s have some 
“unthinkable” thmlcinj* now, while 
we stOl have some options. 

ROBIN PRIOR 
Ealing, Middlesex 


Choice of service 

Sin Margot Thompson, of the 
Prayer Book Society, is not correct 
when she says that families have a 
jal right to “stipulate" the form 
service to be used at baptisms, 
images and funerals (Letters, 8 
jgust). It is one thing to have a 
legal right to express a preference, 
quite another to be able to insist 
Canon B3 (4) is quite clear that 
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the decision as to which form of 
service is to be used lies with the 
minster who is to conduct the 
service. It goes on to provide that 
where the parties cannot agree the 
bishop shall decide. 

In practice this is a matter of 
concern to a very s mall group. The 
vast majority of those I meet for 
baptism, wedding or funeral are 
thoroughly “unchurched” when it 
comes to liturgy. Thlk of the Book 
of Common Prayer or the 
Alternative Service Book is 
gobbled egook to them. What does 
help is talking about the content of 
the service for the particular 
occasion. In that I do not see myself 
as dealing with “customers” but 
entering into a pastoral 
relationship. This starts where they 
are and seeks to relate the gospel to 
it and move us on a liule further in 
our journey of faith . 

The Rev IAN BLACK 
Faversham, Kent 


Parking for men 

Sin On 29 Jutyyouprmted an item 
about women’s difficulties with 
parking and manoeuvring a car. 

Having driven my own car for 30 
years I am certain the reason is the 
design of cars to fit men. Women, 
about six inches shorter, have to 
make do, balancing on foam 
cushions and still unable to see the 
four corners of the car. Lately 
someone invented for the Golf a 
seat with a hand-operated raiser. 
This is an immense improvement. 
If this can be extended to all cars I 
am sure women would manoeuvre 
as well as men. There is nothing so 
helpful as to be able to see what 
you are doing. 

PGLAING 

Ipswich 


Children need 
their freedom 

Sin Thank God I didn't have a 
mother like Ariella Lister 
(“Children need our attention”. 
Letters. 11 August). 

As children, my four brothers 
and sisters and 1 spent a good deal 
of our time ensuring we escaped the 
attention of our parents. There 
were games that our parents 
wouldn't have approved of, such as 
“Knock-Down Ginger” and “Let's 
get lost", or tying around doing 
nothing except watching the 
passers-by. 

We spent our days in a haze of 
sunshine, tree -climbing, scrumping, 
and make-believe. We did 
unaccountable things that children 
like doing, such as counting the 
number of paving stones in the 
street, or imagining that every third 
person who came into view was a 
murderer and trailing him home. 
None, Tm sure, would be 
considered valuable by Ms lister. 

We did our own exploring and 
extended our own horizons. Our 
parents never intruded upon this 
private world. Mother was where 
we needed her at the end of a long 
day -at home. 

Ms Lister would do her children 
a favour if she remembered that she 
was the parent and nor the kid, and 
gave them the freedom of a bit of 
healthy neglect 
JANE O'MAHONEY 
Launceston, Cornwall 


Race pitfalls 
in Mozart 



merely 

theoretical (Letters, 12 August). 
When I played the trumpet in a 
performance of The Magic Flute in 
Pbrt of Spain in 1979, all references 
to Monostatos's blackness were cut 
from the dialogue. Since virtually 
all the singers were black, to have 
left them m would have appeared 
paradoxical at least 

However, it has since become a 
widespread custom to cut not only 
Sarasiro's condemnatory line in the 
second act “Your soul is as black as 
your face!", which would 
understandably give offence, but 
also the comic line in the first 
“Since we already have black birds 
in the world, why shouldn’t there be 
black men?”, which is meant to 
show Papageno’s innocence. 

In the performances given at 
Snape Mailings last weekend, 
directed by Benjamin Luxon. these 
lines were, unusually, retained, 
although the tenor singing 
Mono states wore token black 
make-up. Perhaps it was felt that 
people were less likely to be 
offended, since the performance 
was in German. 

IVAN MOSELEY 
London W4 


Ultimate apology 

Sin I have come to feel the 
descendants of the pre-Celtic 
people of the so-called British Isles 
are owed an apology (Letters, 11, 

12 August) from the Celtic invaders 
of our islands. 

Perhaps a joint apology could be 
formulated tty the leaders of the 
nationalist parties of Cornwall 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales? It 
might be a reminder that instead of 
w hi rip ping on about how we were 
done down in ancestral times, we 
should be trying to learn lessons 
from the past to help us all to live 
together in the present 
PHILIP COOK 
Westbury, Wiltshire 
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Peace, love an 


Do 


Yesterday, 
Peter Popham 
considered the 
effects of 
Empire on 
India. Today he 
reflects on the 
illusory 
insights that 
the Sixties 
generation 
brought home 
from the 
subcontinent 


G etting a drink in 
Delhi can be a bit of 
p pain. It's not 
actually impossible, 
as it is in the 
Haryana (which surrounds the 
capital on three sides) and four 
other states, where prohibi- 
tion Laws are in force. But it 
requires planning and riming 
There are very few bars. In the 
few restaurants where drink is 
served, last orders are at 10 JO 
pm. Off-licences selling domes- 
tic beer and whisky are squalid, 
teeming holes with a scrum of 
frantic customers. At the stores 
selling foreign groceries, you 
mutter your desire to the man- 
ager - Heineken or Bell’s or 
red wine - and late at night, 
under cover of darkness, he 
delivere it to your door, like 
drugs. 

Cigarette smoking is strictly 
speaking illegal in public in the 
capital. This ordinance became 
law last year. It seems unlikely 
that it is ever enforced, but it 
exists. 

The puritanism of India 
extends fro m manifestations 
like these across the whole 
field of social relationships. 
Families have a strength and 
integrity - a fierce grip on the 
fates of individuals within them 
- that is foreign to us. More 
and more young people go in 
for love marriages, but most 
will take the trouble to ensure 
that their choices do not offend 
caste propriety. Casual sex 
remains highly exceptional. 
Dating is a racy new idea. 



Young middle-class Indians, 
however Westernised in 
appearance, taste or ambition, 
continue to follow the dictates 
of a social order more stringent 
and austere than anything the 
West has seen since the early 
Sixties. 

These things are known. Any 
good guidebook mil spell them 
out. Cursory acquaintance with 
people of Asian origin settled 
in Britain bears them out But 
encountering them at first 
hand in India today is never- 
theless a slight shock. 

This is not simply because 
Indian practice is so at variance 
with oar own. It's also because 
it is out of kilter with the 
images through which India 
and its culture have been borne 
home to us over the past 30 
years. Indian practice is such a 
denial of all the lessons we 
imagine we have learned from 
India since the Sixties - to -do 
with looseness, relaxation, 
inner liberation. 

It takes an effort to remem- 
ber bow different Britain was 


back then, before the Lady 
Chatteriey trial and the Beaties' 
first LP (to use Larkin's bench- 
marks), before we fell under 
the-spell of what we supposed 
to be India - because the in- 
fluence changed us so much. 

Nearly 30 years had passed 
since India's independence, 
long enough fora generation to 
grow up - my own generation 
- that knew, little apd cared-less 
about the romdnce-of Empire, 
with its concomitants of starch. 
Christianity, stiff upper lip and 
racial purity. To the extent that 
we did know about that history, 
we rejected it, so when young 
travellers began swarming 
across the subcontinent, it was 
all those Indian things that 
Empire had scorned - religion 
and philosophy, clothing, food, 
style - that lured them like flies 
to honey, and that they stuffed 
into tbeir rucksacks and 
brought home. 

In retrospect, the extent to 
which I lived out nly late-Six- 
ties adolescence in the shadow 
of this India of the mind 


UNSECURED PERSONAL LOANS 



amazes me. Everyone remem- 
bers Ravi Shankar’s friendship 
with George Harrison and the 
Beaties’ affair with the Maha- 
rishi Mahesb Yogi, but there 
was much more to it than thaL 

At the Middle Earth in, 
Covent Garden, my best friend 
and I, aged 14 and 15, he in 
gabardine mac and crewcut 
and I looking little better, took 
our first, faltering steps in this 
strahg^ hew sfrorld, the gloom 
dappled by coloured oils, foil of 
sandalwood and hashish ' 
smoke, among people . draped 
in velvet and tie-dyed silk and 
homespun cotton, amid the 
pingings of finger cymbals and 
the languid pluckings ofsarod, 
sarongfr and sitar. The 
unknown David Bowie was on 
stage, not yet embarked on his 
singing career, still a dancer 
ana mime artist, prot£g6 of 
Lyndsay Kemp, miming the 
Ball of Tibet The acoustic T- 
Rex. Marc Bolan and Steve 
Peregrine Tbok, followed, play- 
ing so incompetently that they 
contrived to sound exotic, fol- 
lowed by the Third Ear Band, 
bowing archaic oriental instru- 
ments, droning mystically on 
for hours. Only the aggres- 
sively awful poet Pete Brown, 
with his band the Battered 
Ornaments, brought a whiff of 
bitter beer and London rain to 
the proceedings. 

It was a painfully naive sort 
of orientalism, it seems to me 
looking back, that had us in its 
grip- Orientalist painters and 
writers in the past had fabric- 
ated a mysterious, elusive, 
seductive, feline personality 
for the East, which, as Edward 
Said has argued, was a way for 
the imperialist West to evade 


acknowledging the human real- 
ity of what it encountered and 
exploited in Asia. They 
counterposed a clichd of the 
virtuous, transparent, upstand- 
, ing Christian white man to the 
dark and mysteriously unknow- 
able Other of the colonised 
peoples. This excused them 
the task of eying to see what 
was really before tbeir eyes. 


man's Beautiful Daughter", 
playing an amazing range of 
Middle Eastern and Indian 
instruments and painfully 
aping (it seems to me now) the 
swooping sinuosities of Asian 
singing. 

What enthralled us, their 
fans, was that this was so much 
more than just another singing 
group, Peter, Paul and Mary 


Now my. generation - my with oriental knobs on. The 
elders by a few . ’ Incredibles, with 

years - were .. . their hair to.their 

attempting a dif-" ~ “ „ chests, their lay- 

ferent and even to The Sixties ere of gorgeous 
odder sort of honiioathori rags, their stage 

prestidigitation: uei|ueallietl like a gj 

borrowing those a If lITtcICG campmei 

orientalist dothes India wonderfr 

for themselves, *nuia ments, a 

seeking to efface that WHS their gii 

the hateful image (one of tl 

of the jingo impe- UlSIMiatlllgiy called L 

naifetoiir leg*? orientalist, P la ^ n f 

from the lmmedi- , cymbals, 

ate past, with ©nOriTIOUSly clumping 

fancy dress, fancy attractive but P™* 


bequeathed jff 
an image campmemfoiiof 

wonderful instru- 
ct maia mems , and with 
that was tbeir girlfriends 

insinuatingly klled Licorice) 

orientalist, , fin 8 er 

, cymbals, dancing 
enormously clumpingly and 


noise, fancy 
smells and smoke. comp 

Such a childish lairn 

game: as if the . wrv 
momentum of 
centuries could 
be reversed by a change of 
style. But the idea held us in its 
grip. My favourite music for 
years and years was by the 
Incredible Siring Band, orig- 
inally a folk duo from' Edin- 
burgh, Robin Williamson and 
Mike Heron. They embodied 
this mid-Sixties trajectory: 
moved swiftly from playing folk 
blues and playful guitar ditties 
with gentle wry lyrics on their 
first album to the attempted 
cosmic profundities of “The 
20,000 Spirits or the Layers of 
the Onion”, and “The Hang- 


completely 
wrong 9 


T 1 looas - they 

letely offered to take us 

|o • with them to a 

■B s cultural never- 

neve r land where 
we would be 
reborn as mystical blond 
orientals, just like them. 

All very odd. in retrospect, 
yet veiy persistent, persisting 
not just through the years of 
the Incredible String. Band's 
great success (who could forget 
the great double album Wee 
Tam 'and the Big Huge, with 
songs such as “Maya": 

Maya, Maya, 

.411 this world is but a play. 
Be thou the joyfid player - 
but through their break-up and 
descent into obscurity; surraring 
recently in Trance and the work 


of groups such as Knla Shaker. 

In retrospect, w bat is re- 
markable about the work of 
Williamson and Heron and 
others like them was how glee- 
fully fake it was: even more so 
than British bines, to which it 
is in some ways analogous. For 
while most British blues fans 
probably preferred listening to 
Clapton, Beck and Peter Green 
than the real thing, at least the 
musicians were open about the' 

gain them audiences, oPfheir 
own. The Incredibles and their., 
Ok were bjr contrast gifted mag- 
pies, stealing from all over (he 
East without attribution, and 
mixing it all together. One had 
heard of Shankar and Ustad 
Villyat Khan, perhaps even 
been to one of their solemn 
concerts at the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hall. But none of my 
friends was in much doubt that 
it was the blond orientals who 
had cornered the charisma. 

What they had alighted on 
was an image that vividly repu- 
diated everything straight and 
square. It was not concerned 
with the realities or traditions 
of India at all; its real subject 
was the dull, straight old British 
Fifties, to which the imaginaiy 
Orient offered the headiest 
antidote. And because the 
image was a thing of shreds and 
patches, it didn't matter that 
the sexual morality or the atti- 
tude to intoxicants of the real 
Orient was even more narrow- 
minded than that of the Fifties. 
That was one of the details you 
could ignore. 

The Sixties, then, be- 
queathed an image of India 
that was orientalist in the most 
insinuating way, enormously 
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for: the low 
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thousands of t 
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attractive but complete * 
wrong. Numerous people pro®* - 
ably got some good oat ofitalF 
those for whom it sparked ar~- 
interest in meditation oryogav 
for example. But that doesn’t 
alter the fact that at bottom hj . 
was a well-wrought Illusion. If 
was a way for my generations 
symbolically to expiate the 
imperialist sins of our father^ - 
. without having to go to the - 
tr ouble of engaging with Asian 
realities.. It. was a thoroughly, 
sybaritic, escapist exercise, lots. . 
of fun at the time, hut pretty 
embarrassing to look back on. 

Perhaps the lesson to draw is" 
that cultures really only get to ; 
grips with the essentials of; 
other cultures under the pres- - 
sure of dire- necessity. In my • 
article yesterday I attemptedte 
trace, how India developed PA ■ 
modern sense of itsetf through 1 
the medium of English, and 
transformed itself' in the - 
process. 

Lord Cuxzcm predicted that 
with the loss of the Indian 
Empire, Britain would drop J 
“straight away to a third-rate 

tTbigger shock to the^national 
psyche than we ever acknow- 
ledged. Perhaps it was this 
shock that prompted a new.-: 
generation's reappraisal of the j 
subcontinent we had ruled for f 
so long. But.it turned out to be J 
a shallow, flashy, trivial return i 
to the subject, a magpie’s 1 
return. The result is that we 1 
probably know and care less ‘ 
about India today, despite the ' 
two million people of-subcodfm 
tmental descent now living 
Britain, than our perfidiou/* : 
imperialist ancestors did a ceo-v - 
tuty ago. 


Llandudno, where the happy people live 
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M r Eddy Blunt - a 
name conjuring 
immense sinjplidty 
and strength - runs fajs travel 
company. Carefree Holidays, 
from an ordinary terraced 
house in the East Midlands 
town of Northampton. Now, 
Carefree is not exactly 
Club 13-30. Specialising in 
breaks for the elderly and the 
widowed, and chartering 
coaches for the shingle riviera 
of North Wales, Mr Blunt's 
outfit offers a world a long 
way away from palms, swim- 
up bars and heart-shaped 
waterbeds. His customers - 
many of whom require 
assistance during the trip- 
will account tbeir holidays a 
great success if they actually 
manage to arrive home alive. 

It -must have come as quite 
a shock, then, to Miss Nora 
Ellis, 65, also of 
Northampton, to discover 
that she was considered 
insufficiently carefree to 
travel with Mr Blunt’s 
company. Advised by her GP 
that she was a bit depressed 
and needed a holiday - her 
first for 15 years - Miss Ellis 
booked on to a week-long 
break to Llandudno, costing a 
princely £275. But one day 
she received a telephone call 
from Carefree, idling her that 


her booking had been 
rejected. “They said that I 
might get into a mood on the 
coach and upset the other 
passengers," said Miss Ellis. 
“It’s just not fair." 

She has a point: it is rare 
for companies to insist on 
clients who match their 
corporate image or company 
title. Far and Wide brochures 
may take you anywhere, but 
they don't expect you to be 
both tall and fat Ugly Britons 
may vacation in Florence with 
Italian Dreams - one does 
not have to be flashing-eyed 
and raven-haired. Corsican 
Affair is not the exclusive 
company for randy Ajacrians, 
Caribbean Expressions does 
not require grimaces 
Grenada-stye, andNomad 
Travel advises customers to 
leave tbeir goats at home. 
Perhaps poor, wretched 
Miss Ellis should have tried 
booking with Travelbag. 

PR aside, however, it 
would surely hurt a great deal 
to be told that you are too 
miserable to go to Llandudno. 
It is conceivaEle that one 
might be too vivacious to go 
to Llandudno, too 
effervescent perhaps - that 
one might be in danger of 
disturbing its graveyard 
tranquillity by .talking too 



David 

Aaronovitch 


loudly about French literature 
when walking along the 
promenade. But too 
miserable.’ When challenged 
on his decision Mr Blunt was 
anythin but forthcoming, 
sheltering discreetly behind 
the company’s right to refuse 
applicants, “when we feel it is 
in the interests of the group 
as a whole". So wc have yet to 
discover how Miss Ellis was to 
accomplish the singular feat 
of depressing the coast of 

North Wiles. 

By coincidence. Miss Ellis ’s, 
sad story has appeared in the 
same week as that of a 20- 


year-old would-be hank clerk, 
who also recently felt the lash 
of rejection. This young 
woman has claimed at an 
industrial tribunal that she 
was turned down for a job 
with National Westminster 
Bank (an estimable institution 
with whom I run several 
overdrafts and loan accounts), 
on the grounds both of race 
and size. As shepoints out, 
with an IQ of 172, it could 
scarcely be on the grounds of 
intelligence (although I doubt 
whether she would be 
welcome in Llandudno). And 
sure enough the 
accompanying photographs 
depict a pleasant-loo larig and 
very substantial woman of 
mixed race. 

The other thing massively 
in the young lady’s favour is 
her name: Ms Anoushka 
De La Banque. Now, there 
are many appellations that 
would suit being in lightc 
above a teller’s station, or 
inscribed on one of those 
triangular nameplates; Fred 
Money, Anne Cash, Roxanne 
Com, or Bill Fold to name a 
few. But Anoushka De La 
Banque is right up there with 
the best —only Monsieur le 
Comte Bureau de Change 
amid be better. Although I 
suppose she might find 


herself pestered by the kind 
of male customer who would 
always be asking, with a 
horrid leer, just how she 


Whatever the facts turn out 
to be in Ms De-La Banque’s ; - 
case, I sympathise with both ... 
her and Nora Ellis. One’ - 
woman felt that she wasjust.W 


other that she was sufficiently - 
jolly for Llan du dno. Both - =. l. 
were turned d6wn,-spumed. 
And as I read their stories, Sf? 
mind went back three decades i 
to pre-adolescent football oo ! 
HampstcadHeath, and a | 
painfully skinny and . • . : ''I 

mala droit little boy. There 
were usually sufficient players 
for sfr or seven aside, and tfc 
two acknowledged best 
footballers - guys who could - 
run with the gawll^g anH kick' 
tike bronoos - took it in turns . 
tojtickthe teams, star ring 

efofing, as always, with 
Skinny. Skinny loved soccer, 

but could not play it; the., 





him ever less oorffidentand- i 
able. .! 

Gentle reader, I was : 
pinny. Nora, Anoushka-- 1 

knowhbwyoufoeL '. . . 

Miles Kzngton is. on holiday, '. ; - 
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the commentators 


Don’t look for an 


e-number on your 
envelope of coke 


Too much history is 


TJ^Sto a packet of wi ne 

I gums yesterday and found 
,a bel listed a string 
of ingredients ranging from 
glucose syrup and mldfe.® 
starch through to two different 
gkznj agents (vegetable on 
and caiuauba wax) and three 
colours (El 29, E122, and E14^ 

- the oniy thing they didn’t 
seem to have in them was anv 
J5“- A colleague's pack of 
Silk Cut Ultra, by contrast, 
merely gave the formal health 
warnings and the fact that they 
had hng tar and O.lmg nicotine. 

And I gather that when you buv 
cocaine it merely comes in a 
little twist of paper, with no 
omntry of origin, no E-num- 
bers, no quality grading, in fact 
no information at ali. 

. fhe information given is in 
inverse proportion to the dan- 
gers involved to the user. We 
don’t need to know the E- 
n umbers on the wine gnmg qt 
even that they are best eaten 
before the end of April 1998. It 
is helpful to know the tar and 
uicotme levels in cigarettes, 
though if you buy them duty- 
free you don’t even get that. 

And apparently it would be 
enormously helpful to have 
more information about the 
quality of coke, because there 
has been a serious decline in 
quality in recent years - a for- 
mer customer explained to me 
that he had given up because 
the quality in London had 
become so bad. 

Why this strange inversion of 
information? The answer is 
obvious. Wine gums are food 
and are closely regulated, with 
suppliers required to give ludi- 
crous amounts of information. 

Tobacco exists in a twilight world, still legal but 
increasingly discouraged; while it is not closely 
regulated in the way food is, suppliers are being 
forced to make the product less attractive. And 
the drug industries, because they exist outside 
the law, have no controls or regulations on them 
at all -the advantage of being illegal is they do 
what they like. The law is an ass. 

Every time some sad event occurs which is 
associated with drugs, such as the shooting of 
five-year-old Dillon Hull, the debate reopens 
as to whether drug use should be decrimi- 
nalised The arguments are by new weJfkDOwn. 



Hamish 

McRae 

Because 
they exist 
outside the 
law, drugs 
have no 
controls on 
them. As 
with booze 
and frigs, 
only social 
pressures 
will curb 
use 


Hardly anyone is in favour of encouraging efrug 
use, but the two sides differ as to the most effec- 
tive way of curbing it. Advocates of decrimi- 
nalising dru^ point out that the law has not only 
foiled to curb drug use, but has created enor- 
mous profits for criminals, who go around 
shooting people, and offers no protection to 
users. Opponents argue that the laws against 
drugs should be more strongly enforced and 
that weakening them would merely encourage 
more use. 

It might seem a perfectly legitimate debate, 
but to say that ignores one thing. There will be 
no change in the law. There can be no change 
because any significant weakening in the laws 
against drugs, as Tony Blair recognises, would 
be seen as a signal that society was less con- 
cerned about their use. The Government can- 
QOt be seen to be soft on drugs- That Vias why 
calls this week by Labour MFs for a review of 
drug legislation were so quickly slapped down 
by Number 10. 

Yet the present situation, where perhaps one- 
third of teenagers regularly break the law by 
T aking drugs, is intolerable. So what gives? 
When some activity is damaging society, but 
cannot be stopped by legislating, what happens? 


There are at least two historical 
examples of just such an 
impasse, and the outcome gives 
some clues. 

The first is alcohol. In the UK 
in the 18th century the crisis 
over booze was probably more 
serious than our one over drugs. 
Contemporaries chronicled the 
catastrophe of children 
neglected by alcoholic parents, 
Hogarth portrayed the misery of 
“gin alley”, consumption per 
head was at least four times the 
present level. Yet it was com- 
pletely impractical to legislate 
against it. 

Instead society began to lean 
against excessive drinking. Beer 
was promoted as the healthy 
alternative to gin. Temperance 
movements sprang up. Exces- 
sive drinking gradually began to 
be frowned upon, rather than 
admired. A long, slow decline in 
alcohol consumption ensued. 

The other model is tobacco. 
As with booze, it is impossible 
to outlaw it, but its use carries 
serious social costs. Here, a gain, 
society is leaning against it in a 
variety of ways: the curbs on 
advertising and on smnlring in 
public places, the labelling 
encouraging lower tar brands, 
the low against children buying 
cigarettes and so on. 

Expect these pressures to 
continue, partly by more legis- 
lation which chips away at the 
fringes, but more by a mixture 
of soda! and financial sanc- 
tions. For example, expect the 
insurance costs for drivers with 
convictions for drunken driving 
to soar even farther, expect it to 
become more expensive for 
smokers to get life assurance - 
though they will tend to get 
belter deals on pensions because they wfll be 
less likely to collect them. 

Now apply this experience to drugs. As any 
economist knows there are two sides to eco- 
nomic activity: supply and demand. Present 
(ineffective) legislation focuses largely on 
supply. Social pressures can focus (much more 
effectively) on demand, just as they have in the 
case of booze and fags. 

These pressures will show through in a host 
of different forms. For example, drug-testing 
may become a more regular condition of 
employment, as it has in America. Insurance 
policies could have a “drug clause”, with higher 
premiums for anyone with a conviction. 

The information revolution will probably 
help. Expect information about the costs of 
drug use to become more widely available, not 
through government-sponsored ad campaigns 
but through the exchange of information on the 
Internet (or its successor). The aim would be 
to make drug use unfashionable. That would 
not solve drug use by people outside the main- 
stream. But cut overall use (and the profits from 
that) and the problem becomes more 
manageable. 

No legal changes at all? Well maybe at some 
stage it wilJ be possible to fine-tune the Jaw so 
that It pushes bard against the really dreadful 
aspects of the drug trade, but casts a Minder 
eye toward the less damaging- A rather better 
distinction between hard and soft drugs would 
obviously be helpful. But do not expect the law 
to be at the frontier legal change lags behind 
societal change, it does not lead iL 

So do not expect, even in another generation 
or two. detailed disclosure of contents and qual- 
ity (complete with E-numbers) on the envelopes 
of coke. But maybe expect some indication of 
quality and origin on the packets of hash. 



by Rupert 
Cornwell 

I t sounds a glimpse of 
heaven for all parents 
crying to keep the kids 
qtiiet and themselves 
sane as the school holi- 
day marathon drags on 
through the dog days, with the 
finish line still weeks away. A 
spanking new museum, inter- 
active and with all the high- 
tech trimmings, setting out the 
2,000-year history of Britain in 
its uplifting and multifaceted 
splendour. It would be educa- 
tional fun - who knows, maybe 
even free - and, needless to 
say, just the son of tiling to 
capture a nation’s re-found 
self-belief on the eve of the 
milieu ufo nri. 

Alas, heaven will have to 
wait at least a little, and per- 
haps for ever. The idea 
belonged to a consortium of 
the great and good, led by the 
recently ennobled Kenneth 
Baker, the former Conserva- 
tive Cabinet minister, for a 
£110m Museum of British His- 
tory in central London, to be 
realised as part of the mUlen- 
nium celebrations. But the 
Commission turned it down, 
saying the project was not suf- 
ficiently “unique” to warrant 
the requested £50m of funding 
from lottery profits. Unde- 
terred, Lord Baker is casting 
around for alternatives. But for 
the moment the avenues look 
closed. And perhaps it is just as 
well. 

For the question must be 
asked, does Britain need any 
more history? At school a pupil 
may be able to drop history 
when he or she turns 14 (an 
opportunity. Lord Baker point- 
edly notes, offered otherwise 
only by Albania in Europe). 
Outside in the real world how- 
ever, you drown in the stuff. 
We have museums by the thou- 
sand; their standards of pre- 
sentation may sometimes be 
debatable, but not their con- 
tents. What country has so 
lovingly fostered its links with 
the past, from blue plaques on 
houses to restored ships, and 
entire urban districts and coun- 
try landscapes preserved in 
aspic? Indeed, are we not told 
ad. infinitum that Britain’s 
problems, from the monarchy 
downwards, stem from our 
refusal to let go of the past? 

Despite the denial of lottery 
money, Lord Baker exudes 
confidence that the scheme 
for a glistening state-of-the-art 
Museum of British History will 

f o ahead. Annual profits of 
1.7m are forecast within three 
years. Luminaries such as the 
former chancellors, now Lords, 
Healey and Jenkins, as well as 
the film director Sir David 
Puttnam, are among its sup- 
porters. And if this distin- 
guished company can drum up 
enough wealthy backers, fine. 

But there are surely causes 
more urgent and more deserv- 



HMS Victory In Portsmouth: what other country has so lovingly fostered Its links with the past? Photo: Brian Harris 


mg of the ordinary punter’s 
pound than a small extra 
attraction in a country which in 
some respects is already a liv- 
ing European Disneyland. To 
which Lord Baker retorts that 
the danger is not that we will 
die of a surfeit of history, but 
that we will perish from our 
ignorance of iL The millen- 
nium celebrations, of course, 


Newton, from John Maynard 
Keynes to William Gladstone. 
Its occupants might include 
Good Queen Bess and Win- 
ston Churchill, passing via 
Horatio Nelson, the Duke of 
Wellington, and all the others 
who built the empire upon 
which, for roughly one tenth of 
the millenn ium that is about tO 
end, the sun never seL 


Baker explained on tbe BBC 
yesterday, “This small island 
has much to be proud of... in 
this century alone we have 
shaped the modern world.” 
Even if that assertion is true, 
others will not see it as an 
unmitigated boon. History is 
composed of millions of ordi- 
nary men, not merely a few 
great ones. Its essence is argu- 


If it truly seeks to distinguish itself the 
Baker museum must acknowledge that 
Britain’s record is not pristine white 


are supposed to be about the 
future, “but you can’t talk just 
about the future. You can’t 
face the future unless you 
know where you’ve come 
from". 

But here, a different prob- 
lem arises. The future is not in 
doubt, ran tbe joke in the old 
Soviet Union, only the past is 
uncertain. Except it proved no 
joke, for nothing contributed 
more to the demise of Com- 
munism than Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s decision to open the 
sealed vaults of his country’s 
past. By such standards, of 
course, Britain has little to 
hide, for all its qualms about a 
Freedom of Information Act. 
But a fullblown museum of 
national history would throw 
up controversy enough. 

In the first place, what sort 
of museum should it be? The 
Baker preference seems to be 
for a pantheon, of heroes from 
William Shakespeare to Isaac 


Indirectly Indeed, that 
empire is a prime reason why 
we find ourselves in this pickle. 
If the world were on Paris 
Mean Time or Moscow Mean 
Time, tbe mfllennium frenzy 
and attendant squalls like the 
Baker Museum would have 
passed us by. Alas, however, 
when the international con- 
fererence to resolve the matter 
was held in 1884, Britain was 
top nation, source of the 
world’s most authoritative 
shipping maps and naviga- 
tional charts, boasting posses- 
sions in every corner of tbe 
globe. Greenwich, home of 
the Royal Observatory, was 
the obvious, overwhelming 
candidate to be the site of the 
prime meridian. 

For the last 113 years, there- 
fore, each new day for the 
entire world has officially 
dawned there, the planet’s 
silent, unceasing tribute to 
Britain’s glories. As Lord 


ment; one man’s freedom 
fighter is another man’s ter- 
rorist If it truly seeks to dis- 
tinguish itself, the Baker 
museum must acknowledge 
that Britain’s record, like that 
of every other country, is not 
pristine white but a tapestiy of 
greys. What of slavery, reli- 
gious persecutions, the under- 
side of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, imperial excesses and 
diplomatic capitulations like 
Munich? These, though, are 
not the notes the millennium 
celebrations are designed to 
hit. 

Or suppose instead we 


decide to don a little national 
sackcloth. Events a couple of 
years ago in America provide 
a salutary warning. No country 
“does" museums better than 
America, and no museum on 
earth, surely, is finer than the 
Smithsonian in Washington 
DC. But its special exhibition 
to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the bombing of Hiroshima 
showed the extreme peril of 
tampering with received his- 
torical wisdom. 

Even in World War II, the 
Smithsonian dared suggest, the 
Japanese were not all bad, and 
President Trumans decision 
to use atomic weapons might 
have been overhasty. The out- 
rage among veterans and the 
political right was seismic: the 
exhibit was amended, then 
truncated and ended early. 
Such are the rewards of even- 
handedness. 

Would the Baker museum 
attempt as much in dealing 
with British histoiy and its 
ambiguities? If not, then the 
entire project risks becoming 
little more than mouthpiece 
for a British variant of what the 
Americans call “exceptional- 
ism", a belief that a country 
(theirs) is singled out by des- 
tiny to be different from (read, 
better than) a D others. That, 
however, is less histoiy than 
jingo-ism, unsuitable at 14 or 
any age. 


A thread of faith in the Midlands 


A n odd phrase popped mto my 
head. I had left behind tbe 
dull, industrial landscape of 
South Wales and cut across the 
country, past the motorway swirl of 
Birmingham and Coventry, to half- 
timbered Northamptonshire. In the 
manicured market town of Welling- 
borough, as I wandered down the 
walled lane next to the town’s United 
Reformed Church, loud Indian 
music suddenly bounded out from 
the first floor windows of the church 
hall. “When you meet someone of 
another faith take off your shoes," I 
, recalled from somewhere, “you are 
W entering on holy groand, for God has 

been here before you.” I went m. 

Inside, two and three deep all 
around the hall scores of Gujarati 
women sat in brightly coloured sans 
_ not cheap ones bought in Leices- 
ter but heavily embroidered ones ot 
sflkand fine lawn obviously brought 
back from tbe sub-continent- Some 
of the vounger women wore on their 

hands and feet elaborate tenaa 


drawings or leaves. aw — — 

centreof the floor a dozen people- 
foe immediate family at the centre of 
foe celebration - were dancing m a 
crocodile of diminishing age. 
^At* their head « Vtau 
Sthanakiya. a wiry 
and twirled with controlled abandon, 
it was ioyful. exuberant natural 
todng Stwith something myste- 
and elegant about it 



^^Lthe^Sdtion is on important 


component of their cultural identity. 

The dance complete, Vinu came 
across to welcome me. a perfect 
stranger, to bis family celebration. 
“Ftor some, religion may be about an 
internal spiritual journey," he said, 
“but to me it is about keeping people 
together." He was 42, and had been 
born in Uganda, where Indian imm i- 
grants had kept their traditions alive; 
it was important now that his son, 
Sunfl, 11, should do foe same. Vinu 
believes he wfll. 

Oh to foe dance floor came a tiny 
child in a vivid sflver and turquoise 
sari to perform, with, snaking hands 
and immense seriousness, to a loud 
disco beat. Next came Vinu’s eldest 
daughter with a swaying, gliding 
dance which seemed to have a story, 
involving dramatic gestures of rejec- 
tion and hurling herself on the floor. 
“That one is traditional" said Vino’s 
wife’s sisteris husband, Joshl a coadr 
driver from Leicester, “but the first 
one is our version of the Spice Girls 
- foe little girl learnt it from a video " 

Josh does not share Vinu’s opti- 
mism. ‘All this wfll fade away, he 
said. His children hadn’t come. “My 
daughter is 17. She works part-time 
in Top Shop on Saturdays and said 
she was too tired to come. My son, 
who’s 15, wanted to play footbalL” 

As the evening progressed the 
music became an eclectic mix of loud 
traditional Hindi music, Bangra, and 
odder stuff - there was even a Ben- 
gali cover of World Wide Message 
Tribe’s “Jump in the House of Goer . 
The generations cmdmedasieadSy - 
on the floor. Fuelled only by water 
and Virgin Cola - Brahmins are 
supposed to eschew alcohol as well 
as tobacco and meat — the atmos- 
phere was exhilarated yet affection- 
ate. Tfeenagers chatted with the grey- 
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haired matriarchs who remained 
seated at foe edge. Older children 
played patiently with much younger 
cousins. There was no sulking or bad 
behaviour. It seemed a cohesive 
community. But will it remain so, I 
wondered, as foe web of tradition, 
language and religion weakens? 

Next day came the actual cere- 
mony. It lasted six hours, but again 
it was more like a party than a for- 
mal religious service. On foe stage, 
where the disco had been, a priest 
was setting up a makeshift altar with 
a large tapestiy of the elephant god 
Ganesb surrounded by flowers, food, 
bonis of water and of fire and photo- . 
graphs of dead relatives. Here the 
rituals were conducted as tbe 200 
guests milled around beneath, chat- 
ting and eating. 

Few, even of the older generation, 
comprehend the Sanskrit in which 
the prayers are made. *T don’t under- 
stand a lot of all this,” said Josh's 
daughter, Niana, who had now 
turned up, with her hair in a bubbly 
perm above her lime green sari. Her 
vowels were pure Midlands. 

Her generation’s world is a hybrid. 
Her friend Aarti, 19, a classic sultry 
Indian beauty, wore contact lenses to 
make ber eyes incongruously blue. 
On her forehead was foetifazndfo, the 
mark which traditionally denoted a 
married woman but which has 
become a fashion item among the 
young. They chatted about their cul- 
tural vortex. Of parents so strict that 
the giris are not allowed to talk to 
boys in tbe street. Of Asian school- 
friends who live double lives - 
demure at home and dangerous on 
the streets. Of the prominent Brah- 
min leader who had to resign when 
his unmarried daughter became 
pregnant “by an Afro-Caribbean". 


Yet they would hope to many 
Hindus, if not Brahmins. Aarti 
wanted to teach her children 
Gujarati, even though they would 
not have, as she did, a grandmother 
who could not speak English. Niana 
could never eat meat “YukI” And 
though much of the religion she 
rejected as superstition - “like say- 
ing you can't wash your hair on 
Wednesdays" - she did wonder 
about a holy woman whom she had 
heard was possessed by a goddess. 

On foe stage young Sunfl was 
holding foe sacred thread above his 
head. Something inflammable was 
thrown on to the fire with a whoosh. 
A sheet was placed over foe heads 
of foe boy and the priest so that foe 
boty man could impartin confidence 
the Gayatri verses from the Rig- 
Veda which are the secret mantra 
the child must now recite every 
morning; Tbe thread was placed 
diagonally across the boy’s naked 
torso. “He’s a proper Brahmin now,” 
one matriarch muttered to herself. 

Sunil and his cousin, who had also 
been subjected to tbe rite of passage, 
were carried shoulder-high by their 
uncles across the room to foe beat 
of a dram. Tbe entire family milled 
around, bowing to touch the feet of 
their elders to obtain blessing. The 
women gave short, ritualised 
embraces. The mothers and grand- 
mothers cried, as they do at such 
occasions in all cultures. 

Then foe older women began to 
sing to the boys - a song to vrinch foe 
middle-aged women seemed not to 
know the words. SunD and his cousin 
received it, looking slightly bewil- 
dered, for they are of the modem 
world which has no place for ritual 
Would they be, I wondered, the last 
generation to hear it? 


Cut Price Si dimer Breaks 

London Hotels 


from 

only 


l69 


PER 

PERSON 
FOR 2 
NIGHTS 


Offer available until 
7th September 1 997 
INCLUDING FULL ENGLISH BREAKFAST 


BOOK BY 2 2ND AUGUST 


Charles Dickens 

Lancaster Gate 

0171 262 5090 


£69 

fiir 2 nights 

f5un-77iuryJ 


Kensington Palace 

Kensington 

0171 937 8121 4 * 


£79 

For 2 nights 


Mount Royal 

Overlooking Oxford Street 

0171 629 8040 4 -* 


£99 

For 2 nitjhrs 


Whites Hotel 

Hvde Park 


RAC 


0171 262 2711 Blih'Rihbno 


£119 

For 2 night i 


Children sharing adults* mum; under 6s stay and cat free; 
6-15 year olds stay free, L5 each per breakfast. 

A.*k wiurTrau'l A«tni m bunk through Highliiv on 0S00 700 WO or call the 
hoU'j nf milt liwiir quilling ivinviHV ININ’S. 

Price per iiJult btaeJ <>l* - people shoring a Jouhle or m in mom. 

Tt.ja.l- Jthkni-.ll .lilt J|T*' «•- "V»k *■ ““ 

jfnjkh PotikvU * 4 Imui Mlimuim. *u» wjlil. V. -jn-J. ...lquiHi Ik.ilinjt- -ul-frtl 

Unin .4 jijtUlablt Ml .k 1 .nl- •«I*’ • Him *•* ..■'■nis | 1 t*-. 
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Headline inflation at two-year high 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


Higher mortgage rates, more 
expensive petrol and alcohol 
since the Budget and a seasonal 
rise in the cost of food pushed 
the headline rale of inflation last 
month to its highest level for 
almost two yea re. Including aU 
those factors, the RPI jumped 
to 3 3 per cent from 2.9 per cent 

in June. . , , 

The stock market shrugged 
off the rise, focusing on an 
unchanged underlying inflation 
rate, excluding home loans and 


indirect taros, of 22 per cent. 
Despite the highest headline 
rate since September 1995, 
wh en the RPI was 3.9 percent, 
the FTSE 100 index of leading 
shares 43.9 points higher 

at 5075.8. 

Berm nmies agreed that the 
cost of living data justified the 
Bank of England's recent hint 
that interest rates were now high 
enough to contain inflation at 
rt$2L5peri 


sumers demanding lower prices 
even when they were spending 
the proceeds of the recent 
h i i lifting society windfalls. 

On the high street, household 
grads inflation held steady at 0.9 
per cent, while dothing and 


footwear prices nudged up by 
only 1.1 per cent Underlying 
inflation would actually nave 


per cent target. Despite 

strong retail sales volumes, the 

latest figures showed discount- — - - 

ingon the high street remained came just before todays quar- 
as deep as last year, with con- terly I n fl ation Report from the 


fallen had it not been for a jump 
in seasonal food price inflation 
which almost certainly reflected 
recent damage to crops. 

The official infla tion figures 


Bank of England, which will be 
its first assessment of the infla- 
tion outlook since it assumed 
operational independence for 
setting monetary policy. Previ- 
ously the Bank advised the 
Chancellor on interest rates, but 
be could (and often (fid) ignore 
its recommendations. 

Now the forecasters and 
policy-makers are the same peo- 
ple, the report wfll be raked over 
with a fin e tooth-comb by ana- 
lysts looking for clues about the 
likely direction of interest rates. 

The Government's Paymas- 
ter General, Geoffrey Robin- 


son, said he expected to see 
RPI-X, the underlying inflation 
measure that excludes only 

mortgage payments, bade down 

within a couple of months as the 
foil effects of the July Budget 
showed through in the official 
statistics. 

He said: “Next month we wffl 

get the benefit of the cut in VAT 

rafoeL We are confident we will 


see 


next few months, very much m 
fine with the target we have set 
Last week the Bank increased 
interest rates by a quarter point 
to 7 per cent the fourth rate nse 


frfl cams from the conversion qt 
mutually owned buflding s°o- 
eties to banks would np already 
strong consumer spending ovnr 
into an inflationary bp?®- 
Jonathan Loynes* UK econ- 
omist at HSBC welcomed the 
data: ‘The figures are muchbet- 
ter T * ian they look at first sign 
with all of the upward pressure 
coming from mortgages, taros 
and the erratic seasonal food 
component Underlying infla- 
tion pressures tetnamverv’sub- 
dued with dear signs that lower 


co^are feeing Enough to the 

hi §o?wrervone was as sang- 
uine. Rosemary 

erf economics at Coopers & 
Lvbrand, said she 
Bank's interest rate 
might not last long- Ourwj 
is St the Bank will 
need to raise rates further later 
this year or early pest year w 
control the inflationmy pres- 
sures now budding up- . 

She predicted a nse m kti- 
X from July's 3.0 percent to 3.4 
per cent by the fourth quarter 
of next year- 
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Sir Desmond wins 
stay of execution 


Chris Gods mark 

Business Correspondent 

United Utilities yesterday failed 
to resolve the future of Sir 
Desmond Pitcher as executive 
chairman, but pledged to take 
“immediate action" to deter- 
mine his fate after holding an 
unscheduled board meeting. 

The company is expected to 
reveal the outcome of an internal 
review into Sir Desmond’s 
position when it announces half 
vearlv results in late November. 
It wfli be largely by Derek Green, 
the replacement for Brian 
Staples who was recently ousted 
as chief executive. 

Last night big shareholders 
backed away from calls for Sir 
Desmond’s immediate resig- 
nation. but insisted that he 
would have to leave ihe group 
bv the end of the year. "The 
board ignores the shareholders' 
view at its peril. You can't push 
water uphill. There are such 
things as extraordinary general 
meetings." complained one 
leading investor. 

The board meeting was con- 
vened after institutional investors 
called for Sir Desmond's resigna- 
tion. following concern over his 
role in the surprise sacking of 
Brian Staples last month. Mr Sta- 
ples was forced to resign after a 
long-running rift with Sir Des- 
mond, with United saying he had 
lost the confidence of the board. 

Sir Peter Middleton, chairman 
of BZW and a United non-ex- 
ecutive director, held meetings 
with 10 big investors last week 
to assess the level of discontent 


He was told shareholders 
wanted the appointment of a 
new non-executive chai rm an, by 
Christmas at the latest though 
some apparently called for Sir 
Desmond to go immediately. 

A statement released after 
yesterday’s board meeting said 
the United directors had heard 
“reports” on the views of insti- 
tutional investors from Sir Peter 
and Jane Newell, another non- 
executive. Directors then “con- 
sidered a number of matters 
arising". 

The statement continued: 
“The board is aware of the suc- 
cession issues regarding the 
rharrman, Sir Desmond Pitcher, 
and the chief executive, Derek 
Green, and is taking imm ediate 
action to resolve the position. 
There will be a further an- 
nouncement in the autumn.” 

Like Sir Desmond, Mr Green 
is due to retire from United in 
the year 2000, leaving two gaps 
at the helm to be filled. The 
group added that the board re- 
mained “in full support” of the 
action to remove Mr Staples 
and directors backed the state- 
ment unanimously. 

United said it did not intend 
to make any further statements 
until the announcement later 
this year. “We want to draw a 
veil over this process to avoid 
further publicity. We’re looking 
to restore an atmosphere of 
calm," said a company source. 

The board meeting began at 
United’s Mayfair headquarter 
at 1pm and lasted for about 2 
hours. It was attended by five 
executive directors, excluding 


Sir Desmond, and five non- 
executive directors. Afterwards 
Sir Desmond and Sir Peter left 
the building together. 

Big investors were disap- 
pointed at the lack of informa- 
tion, but welcomed the talk of 
“immediate action” as a posi- 
tive move. "We’re reasonably 
happy with the outcome. The 
company is now working behind 
the scenes to sort out the suc- 
cession question and this is 
dearly a commitment to change 
things. But we cannot wait 
longer than the autumn,” said 
one shareholder. 

Another added: Tm inclined 
to interpret this statement as say- 
ing there’ll be some positive ac- 
tion. That means the board 
realised shareholder value would 
be enhanced by appointing a 
new, non-executive diairman.” 

But other shareholders were 

disappointed at the "lade of clar- 
ity” in the statement and ques- 
tioned how the review would 
operate. “We’re unimpressed by 
this. What is still outstanding is 
the question of exactly who 
runs the company. We know 
who owns it but we don’t know 
who runs it We won’t stop the 
pressure,” said another investor. 

According to one source dose 
to United the succession debate 
wixiW widen beyond Mr Green’s 
printing operational investiga- 
tion, which was launched after 
Mr Staples' departure. It was 
unclear last night whether Sir 
Desmond would remain chair- 
man of the board committee re 



yesterday's beard meeting with Sir Peter Middleton in the background 


“The succession issue will be 
conducted by the board jointly 
and severally,” said the source. 
The next scheduled board 
meeting is not tifl. the end of next 
month. 

Analysts predicted the dis- 


cussions would now focus on the 
exact retirement date for Sir 
Desmond. “He may push to stay 
on till next July’s annual general 
meeting, or until the spring. 
What’s clear though is that he 
will now go before 2000, pass- 


ing responsibility for finding a 
new chief executive to a re- 
placement non-executive chair- 
man.” one analyst explained. 

Sir Desmond is likely to re- 
ceive a pay-off worth more 
than £600.000. He has a two 


sponsible for new appointments, 
or pass the job to Sir Peter. 

Rival supplier offers to cut water bills in half 


year rolling contract, with a ba- 
sic salary last year of £310,000. 

It also emerged yesterday 
that Sir Peter has ruled himself 
out of the job of replacement 
non-executive chairman, de- 
spite speculation last week. 


Guardian 
courted 
over sale 

of GMT V 

stake 

Catfay Newman 

Guardian Media 
(GMG). owner of the Guardian 
and Observer _ 

tiered to have been approached 
about selling its stake m GMTV, 

ihe breakfast television service. 

GMG has been sounded out 
bv other GMTV shareholders 
about whether it would be pre- 
pared to sell its 15 per cent stake 

in the business, according to 
Citv sources. • 

The appointment of a sac- 
cessor for Jim Markwck, 

GMG's chief executive, which 
sources said will be announced • 
next week, could kick-start a 
shake-up of the group. Mr 

Maricwick's replacement, wnois - . 
understood to have a back- 
ground in television and b ooks, 
may dust down proposals to spot 

the* company up- 
GMG has in the past con- 
sidered floating off some of its 
non-core assets, such as its in- 
terests in GMTV and a number 
of independent production 
companies, to raise funds far the . 
Guardian and Observer. The 
plans were thought to have 
been sheh ed at the end of last 
year, but City sources continue r. . 

to question the lo gic of ^bc-^ 
group’s portfolio. The Scott . 

Thist. GMG’s parent company, . 

has been conducting a rortew of .. 

the group for many mon t hs, and ' ■ ' 
is understood to want to focus 
resources on the. two national .jAr 
newspapers^/© Trader 
Manchester Evening News. :-; , 

GMG is likely to drop its m- ; 
vofvement with GMTV in the 
long term, insiders say. However, =. 
it may postpone a sale of its * . 
shareholding until the Indep- 
endent Television Comraisskm 
decides how much ITV broad- ' . 

casters should pay to renew their 

licences. GMTV, which paid 
£50m to the Treasury last year, 

is likely to gain financially when 

it renews its licence, but its ex- 
act value would be determined 
by the size of its licence fce. 

GMTVs other shareholders 
are Disney, which has a 25 per 
cent stake, and Carlton Com- 
munications, Scottish Media . 
Group and Granada Group, 
which each hold 20 per cent 
Analysts say Carlton and w 
Granada are keen to increase f 
their holding of GMTV. 
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Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


Ofwat, the water watchdog, will hear 
today of the most ambitious plan yet 
to achieve genuine water competition, 
with an application to take over 
supplies for a £lbn “new town” 
development in north Kent. 

The proposals, drawn up by the 
London-based consultancy group 
Enviro-Logjc, would take over s up plies 
to the Kings Hill development from its 
existing supplier. Mid Kent Witer. 
Enviro-Logic, supported by the site s 
developer. Rouse Rent, wfll argue it ran 
cut bills by at least 5 per cent above ■in- 
flation each year, with potential savings 
of up to 50 per cent It compared with 
the existing price formula which pegs 
bills to the retail price index. 

The formal application will intensi- 
fy pressure on Ofwat to approve oth- 
er moves towards competition, four 
years after serious discussions firetbe- 
enn with Enviro-Logic. So far Ofwat 
is considering 21 so-called “inset” ap- 
plications, where a new operator takes 
over water or sewerage services tram 
ihe incumbent company at wholesale 
rates agreed with the regulator. 

The Kings Hill plans envisage 
creating a new water company which 
would buy bulk supplies of drmlang 
water from Mid Kent and become 
responsible for installing new 
infrastructure as the development 
expanded. 


So far 500 houses have been built 
on the former Second World >tor 
fighter base, with plans for a further 
850. The development also includes 
office space for more than 10,000 
workers, a hotel and a business school 
for the University of Greenwich. 

The most innovative idea is to use 
recycled waste water, known as “grey 
water”, for lavatories and watering 
gardens. Another plan is to capture 
rainwater supplies on the site and to 
arrange discounts for households to 


buy washing machines and dishwash- 
ers winch used less water. Enviro-Logic 
would also aim to reduce leakage rates 
to zero. . 

David Easson, managing director or 
Rouse Kent, said the grey-water scheme 
would set an example for other devel- 
opments. “We spend a lot of money 
greening the place up with trees and 
open spaces, but it all looks very tired 
by the end of the summer. We could do 
much more irrigation if we didn’thave 
to use expensive drinking water." 


Enviro- Logic's managing director, 
Jeremy Bryan, said the scheme would 
avoid having to take further scarce 
water resources from other parts of 

Mid Kent’s area. “This would be a step 

change for the industry. It would 
show that the status quo isn’t worth 
defending." 

Geoff Baldwin, Mid Kenfs chief 
executive, said he had not seen de- 
tailed projections from Enviro-Log- 
ic. “Well have to wait and see before 
we make any response, but I’m not 



Kings Hill 


ML north Kent.wi.ere l£nes aTd offlces ' w ould switch from Mid Kent water to a new supplier 


quite sure how they can do it_We 
looked at a grey-water scheme for Kings 
Hill and it didn't stack up in terms of 
cost outlay." 

Though Ofwat has spent years con- 
sidering inset appointments, mostly 
from large industrial users such as 
brewers, it has so far approved just one 
scheme. Anglian Water has recently 
taken over supplies for a Buxted 
chicken plant in Suffolk from Essex and 
Suffok Water, one of the smaller 
drinking water companies. However, 
the change is limited, since site is 
already in Anglian’s sewerage area. 

Concern over Ofwat’s commitment 
to competition, enshrined in the 1991 
Whter Industry Act, has risen since the 
recent departure of Carole Begent as 
head of competition. Speaking last 
week Ian Byart, the regulator, said he 
wanted to replace Ms Begent “as 
soon as possible”, but could not say 
whether any other applications would 
be approved 

Mr Byart said his preferred method 
of competition was for companies to 
seek new sources of water, including 
exploiting the riring water table in cities 
including Greater London. 

“This is potential competition rather 
than actual competition. They are 
acting as a water broker," Mr Byatt 
said He admitted Ofwat was taking 
longer to resolve Enviro- Logic's inset 
applications than he would have liked, 
but blamed the delay on the need to 
get further information. 
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Premier League 
blocks Man Utd 
TV game plan 




As 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


Manchester Linked the UK’s 
best-sup ported and most suc- 
cessful football club, has been 
forced to delay plans to screen 
its home matches at neigh- 
bouring Bury after failing to se- 
cure permission from the 
Premier League. The decision 
means United's opening home 
league game against Southamp- 
ton tonight wffl not be screened 
at Bury s Gigg Lane ground. 

United haa hoped to screen 
its first five home matches at the 
nearby First Division club’s 
ground in order to offer around 
7,000 fans alternative access to 
watch games which typically 
attract sell-out 55,000 crowds at 
Old Trafford. But Premier 
League officials turned down 
the request due to concerns 
about the potential impact on 
attendances at other local dubs 
such as Blackburn Rovers, 
Burnley and Ol dham Athletic. 

The Premier League has not 
ruled out the plan and it is un- 
derstood that it may be resur- 
rected by the end of the month. 
Negotiations between the Pre- 
mier League and the Nation- 
wide Football League are 
taking place about the issue. 
United issued a statement say- 
ing the plans had been post- 
poned for “licensing reasons” 
but "restoration of the propos- 
al is being kept closely under re- 
view”. The Premier League 
confirmed the matter was still 
under consideration. 

It is understood that United 
had problems securing permis- 
sion from the local authority to 
screen home games at Bury dug 
to the additional policing that 
would be required. 

United said it was disap- 
pointed with the decision and 
Bury would be the biggest los- 
er as the additional funds gen- 
erated by the games would 


0 




have been useful for the club 
which has just been promoted 
to the First Division. 

Ticket prices had been set to 
start at £5. Manchester United 
shares shrugged off the disap- 
pointment, dosing 2p higher at 
653 Jp. 

Separately Celtic, the AIM- ' 
listed Scottish football dub, 
announced a pre-tax profit, ex- 
cluding t ransfe r fees, of £5 -2m 
in the year to June. The dub 
said it would reinvest the prof- 
its principally in new signings in 
a bid to stop Rangers winning 
a record 10th Scottish League 
title in a row. The figures com- 
pared with a loss of £lm in the 
previous year. Turnover also im- . 
proved from £16m to £22m. 

Analysts said they remained 7 
positive on Celtic’s potential. _ 
Nick Batram, of Greig Mid- - 
dleton, said “a number of its ; 
revenue streams such as mer-Tj’jj 
ebandise are well below whej» ' 
they should be for a chib nf ; -> 
Celtic’s size". He also said 
dub should be able to fiffife'-'.- 
Park Head stadium when the ca^ 
parity is increased to 60,00Q^,C 
Celtic chairman Fergus 
Cann hit out at the quality 
structure of the Scottish _ 
mestic game and its limit! 
market The Scottish Prenx 
League chibs recently appeir 
ed Deloitte & Touche to to 
at the commercial! ty of the 
Scottish dubs. Internal* 
Management Group has 
appointed to look at thejval 
of the television deals “to _ 
dubs. The current deal ransoi 
at the end of this seasoft 
Celtic is not paying a 

dend. Mr Batram sai 

are so many opportunities at 
moment to reinvest the c 
that they are generating into 
business that they see tl 
turns of investing that 
rather than paying divide; 
going to serve sharehol 
better," 
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'Ofwat has approved 
only one application 
to substitute an 
incumbent supplier - 
Anglian Water is now 
supplying a chicken 
farm in Suffolk 
which is outside rts 
franchise area' 


Here’s a water scheme that’s too good to waste 

I . . iUmiV and fnr nwruanc': 


W!? n privatised ihc water industry 

siiilino rL Y onseivaliv es accepted that in- 
S n n ijJ ^petition would be a bit like 

SSfre 1 “P bin - 11 « ™» a com- 
foS£ Ie tf* readfl y to market 
itfaa natural monopoly, 
, nn a “ er ** “ expensive and difficult to 
ed J^-**** ^ter demonsirat- 

lts ,It e Ioca ' difficulties two sum- 
mers ago. 

-r-i« tead - lhey hil u P° n tfa c concept of 
i comparariw competition'’ - the idea that 
c ,_'? os j ^fncient suppliers would set the 

- f° r toe rest and so bring down 
P nc ^? tor everyone. It never worked as ris- 
ing bills, leakage rates and water shortages 
have shown. ^ 

Today, however, Ian Byatt, the industry 
regulator, has a golden opportunity to prove 
mat where there is a will there is a way. Mr 
Byau will be asked to approve a scheme that 
wui allow nearly 2X100 homes and businesses 
on the Kings Mill development near Maid- 
stone to get their water not from the local 
monopoly. Mid Kent Water, but from Envi- 
rologic. a rival supplier. 

. Envirologic is promising all sons of good- 
ies such as zero leakage rates, a way of sav- 
ing on consumption by flushing the toilet 
with “grey water” (don't ask) and, best of all, 
at least 5 per cent and perhaps as much as 
50 per cent off the bills that householders 
m nearby Tonbridge pay. Even Mid Kent 
not lose out since the water for Kings 
Mill will be bought from it at a commercial 


price which reflects the incumbent supplier’s 
own cost base. 

This is not the first application that Mr 
Byatt has received from Envirologic. It has 
25 other schemes in the pipeline all still 
awaiting the go-ahead, none has yet been 
given the Ofwat seal of approval. It is not 
alone. Since the necessary legislation was 
passed five years ago Ofwat has approved 
only one application to substitute an incum- 
bent supplier - Anglian Water is now sup- 
plying a chicken farm in Suffolk which is out- 
side its franchise area. 

The snag is that Mr Byatt does not really 
like this form of competition as a means of 
delivering better service and value to con- 
sumers. In fact, he doesn't even regard it as 
proper competition but sees it merely as 
water brokering. Instead Ofwat is working 
on its grand price review which promises to 
deliver one-off reductions in bills in 2000. In 
itself this is fine (even though history shows 
that regulators invariably underestimate 
the amount that privatised utilities can 
afford to hand back). 

In the meantime he only seems interested 
in competition that results from rival sup- 
pliers actually developing their own water 
resources. In an industry where the word 
“drought" never seems far from anyone's 
lips, this is more easily said than done. In the 
case of Mid Kent, where ihe only way to tap 
new water sources is to dig another reser- 
voir. it is a non-starter. 

But, as Kings Mill shows, there is an 


answer. What belter way of achieving keener 
prices and greater efficiency from incumbent 
suppliers than offering one set of customers 
50 per cent off their bills? 

Sir Des wins a 
victory of sorts 

A hem. We. the undersigned, being of 
sound mind and body and in no way in- 
timidated by the executive chairman, wish 
to make the following statement: Sir 
Desmond Pitcher will continue to run Unit- 
ed Utilities until such time as he, sorry we, 
see fit. It is a decision for us. the board, not 
you, the shareholders. In this, we are “wholly 
unanimous", in case you missed the point. 

Its casual butchery of the English language 
aside, the statement that emanated from yes- 
terday’s “unscheduled” meeting of the 
United Utilities board was designed to buy 
time. 

Sir Desmond should have been given his 
marching orders yesterday. Instead the 
uncertainly will linger on until the autumn 
since the outcome of the boardroom bust- 
up that has kept us so entertained this sum- 
mer will not be known until the interims in 
November. 

Perhaps it was too much to expect the 
non-executives to take their courage in 
their hands and lance this particular boil by 
telling Sir Desmond to stand down. Perhaps 
thev realised thev would be made to look 


silly, having backed Sir D&znond 
weeks ago when he ousted his ontysenous 
rival, Brian Staples. Perhaps they canted 
that to lose an executive chairman so soon 
after parting company with a chief executive 
wouialeave them exposed to a more seri- 
ous accusation than mere carelessness.. 

The subtext of yesterday’s statement k 
that the concerns of institutional share- 
bolders have been heard and that results will 
be forthcoming. 

Sir Desmond, the institutions presume, 
will still go. But it will be according to his 
timetable, not a knee-jerk response to insti- 
tutional bloodlust. 

Sir Desmond has proved himseff a 
doughty fighter in the past. Yesterday a com- 
bination of bis own cunning and the pusD- 
lanrm rms performance of his non-executives 

gave Hi m a victory of sorts again. 

But unless this autumn's review comes up 
with an early departure date for Sir 
Desmond, the institutions must act. While 
they are at it, they might reinforce the ranks 
of the non-execs as well. 

Outlook for rates is 
driving: the market 

I nflation rose to its highest level for two 
years yesterday. It was also flat and pos- 
sibly lower too, depending on what you 
choose to exdude from the calculation. That s 
the beaut)' of having so niaDy measures of 


the ctt.1 of living — there's grist for everyone s 
mill in these figures. 

Despite the rise in both the headline rate 
of inflation and RPI-X, the measure Lhat 
excludes home loans and which most peo- 
ple focus on when interest rates on rising, 
yesterday’s data actually offered some reas- 
surance that inflation is pretty subdued. 

Stripping out higher taxes on booze and 
petrol and the damage caused to crops by 
the recent heavy rain, the rise in the cost of 
what’s left was unchanged at a fairly harm- 
less 2.2 per cent. On the high street, shop- 
pers are driving a pretty hard bargain, even 
with the windfalls they got for free. That pro- 
vides some hope that the Bank of England 
was right last week when it attempted to talk 
the pound down by hinting that interest rates 
were now consistent with its 2.5 per cent 
inflation target. Of course, the trouble with 
monetaiy policy is that you don’t know for 
a year or so, by which time it’s too late. 

Attention will now shift to sifting the 
entrails of the Bank of England's quarterly 
report on inflation later today which ought 
to be a landmark, the Old Lady's Hist 
assessment of the outlook for prices since it 
was set free to determine monetary policy. 
Alt hough , last week's unusual hint to the 
markets has pre-empted the report to some 
extent, the market is hyper-sensitive to any 
statement from the Bank and, in the absence 
of any corporate news, it is the outlook for 
rates that is driving the market through this 
quiet holiday seasoD. 


Overseas earnings and exports hit by the pound as potential victims take action to ensure damage limitation 


Strong sterling 
takes further toll 


of UK companies 


Clifford German 


BOC, the gas supplier. Glyn- 
wed, the engineer, Sedgwick, 
the insurance broker and Smith 
& Nephew, the international 
healthcare group have joined 
the growing army of UK com- 
panies to announce results 
which have been severely hit by 
the strong pound. 

Smith & Nephew reported a 
12 per cent drop in half year 

K rofits to £81 .lm but it would 
ave made another film but 
for the adverse effects of a 
strong pound on overseas earn- 
ings and od UK exports. If 
sterling stays strong it will cost 
another £1 lm in the second half 
of the year. 

Giynwed pushed up profits by 
£3.7m to £43.9m in the six 
months to the end of June, but 
the strength of sterling oost it an- 
other £4m in lost profit on 
overseas earnings and UK 
exports. 

BOC said the strong pound 


had cost it more than £33m in 
the nine months to June. Sales 
and profits were up 5 per cent 
at constant exchange rates. 
However, due to the surge in 
sterling, turnover was down 3 
per cent to £2.71bn and prof- 
its down 1 per cent to £325.4m. 

The pound reduced profits 
from abroad by £26m when 
translated into sterling, includ- 
ing a. £22m effect on the in- 
dustrial gas division which sells 
95per cent of its output in lo- 
cal currencies around the world. 
In addition to this translation 
effect, the transaction costs of 
profits lost because of exchange 
race changes was £I3m. 

The adverse impact of the 
strong pound is partly offset by 
the benefits of borrowing 90 per 
cent of the debt finance over- 
seas, which reduces the adverse 
impact of translation costs by 
£6m. But in a full year the 
finance director Tony Isaacs 
said the translation costs of 
sterling will reduce profits by 


£36m before interest costs and 
£28m after interest costs, while 
the transaction costs will grow 
to £19m. 

It was the same story at the 
insurance brokers Sedgwick 
Group. The company claimed 
a 16 per cent increase in prof- 
its to £66 25m at the half-way 
stage in constant exchange 
rates, but the strength of ster- 
ling cost it £7m, half of it on 
translation Ihe rest on trans- 
actions, and the actual increase - 
in sterling terms was less than 
4 per 'tent* That cost will rise 
to £8 -5m in a full year if the 
pound stays strong. 

Sedgwick confirmed it would 
consider mergers or takeovers 
following a wave of consoli- 
dation amongst insurance 
brokers. 

Analysis believe its rival Willis 
Conoon would be the most 
suitable candidate but the 
company has consistently said it 
wants to retain its independence. 
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Portsmouth Docks: Exporters are continuing to struggle despite the benefits of borrowing debt finance overseas 


A short-term fix to offset the impact of a volatile currency 


The pound has fallen back 
about 5 per cent in the last 10 
days since the Bank of England 
sent a signal lhat UK interest 
rates were now high enough to 
control inflation. The slide has 
come as a welcome relief to 
hard-pressed exporters who 
faced a serious struggle to com- 

f pete if sterling remained at its 
recent high. 

The impact of sustained 
strength could have been sig- 
nificant, costing companies be- 
tween £12bn and £15bn in lost 
profits, it has been estimated. 
That would wipe out most if not 
all their expected profit gains 
this year, according to Douglas 
McWilliams, chief executive of 
the Centre for Economics and 
Business Research. 

But currency analysts do not 
expect the relief to be perma- 
nent- UK interest rates are on 
average 2 per cent more than in 
the US, 4 per cent more than 
in Germany, and the UK econ- 
omy still looks strong. With 
continuing economic growth 


fySL MERCURY 


and low inflation, sterling assets 
are an attractive home for for- 
eigners’ money. 

Currency analysts who last 
month were predicting the 
pound would climb as high as 
3.30 German marks, have re- 
. vised their forecasts downwards, 
but many of them still expect to 
see DM3.15 early next year. 

Economies have learned to 
five with strong currencies in tile 
past, but h is a new experience 
forthe UK and it could take two 
or three years and many re- 
dundancies before UK compa- 
nies can achieve the extra 
productivity gains needed to off- 
set sterling at its current levels. 

In the meantime they must 
rely on hedging, the only short- 
term way to offset the adverse 
effects of a strong pound. Even 
that, however, is not a universal 
panacea for all companies. 
Those based in the UK but with 
overseas earnings suffer a trans- 
lation effect when they convert 
them into sterling for account- 
ing purposes, and translation 


Until firms adjust to life under strong pound they will 
have to rely on hedging, writes Clifford German 


losses are almost impossible to 
protect against. 

The real benefit is for ex- 
porters, who suffer an extra 
transaction cost in the form of 
profit lost on export sales. 
These companies can offset 
some of the risks by hedging 
their commitments. This can 
take the form of selling the for- 
eign currencies they expect to 
earn in future on the forward 
foreign exchange market, or by 
taking out a sterling call option 
on the options market, where 
specialist traders will tailor in- 
dividual packages to meet the 
precise needs of the company. 

On average over 90 per cent 
of all hedging deals and 80 per 
cent by value are done on the 
forward market, according to 
Nigel Rankin, head of the de- 
partment at BZW that advises 
corporate customers. Selling 
currencies forward fixes the 


amount of sterling the exporter 
eventually receives, and rates 
are currently more favourable 
than spot rates. 

But the contract has to be fi- 
nanced, the currency has to be 
delivered and if the pound 
weakens again before the ster- 
ling is due for delivery a forward 
contract can result in a loss. 

Some of the biggest hedging 
deals of all are done on the op- 
tions. market, especially when 
currencies are fluctuating and 
rates could go either way. In 
such cases Ihe exporter buys an 
option to convert set amounts 
in foreign currencies into ster- 
ling, normally at the current rate 
of exchange, say DM2.95 to the 
pound. 

If the pound continues to 
strengthen to say DM320 by the 
time the exporter gets paid, he 
exercises ihe option and gets his 
money at DM2.95. If the pound 


falls back to say DM2.75 the op- 
tion lapses aod the exporter gets 
the benefit of getting the extra 
pounds in the normal way. 

But nothing is for free, and 
buying an option incurs a fee 
rather like an insurance pre- 
mium. Hie size of the fee varies 
with supply and demand, but a 
one-year option to sell marks for 
pounds at today’s exchange 
rate currently costs about 4 per 
cent of the amount hedged. It 
can be cheaper if the exporter 
buys an option to trade at a less 
favourable rate, just as a motor 
insurance premium is cheaper 
if the driver pays the first slice 
of any claim. 

Many big companies hedge 
about two thirds of their expo- 
sure to currency changes on 
their export earnings. But John 
Rennocks. the finance director 
of British Steel, made it crystal 
clear last week that there is no 


such thing as a permanent 
hedge against currency fluctu- 
ations. 

Most hedges are designed to 
cover companies for around 
12 months, and are often 
tailored to cover the company's 
financial year. Hedge transac- 
tions taken out before sterling 
began its spectacular rise a year 
ago have partially protected 
profits in the past 1* months, 
but many of those contracts 
have now expired, to be re- 
placed by new ones at current, 
less favourable rates of ex- 
change, and the impact of a 
strong pound on profits is likely 
to get worse before it gets 
better. 

If sterling now stabilises 
around current levels some of 
the pain will disappear when 
next years profits are com- 
pared with tins, but the impact 
on competitiveness and remit- 
ted profits will remain It is 
extremely difficult lo make 
long-term business plans against 
the background of (fie currency 


volatility which we have seen in 
the past year. 

According to Mr Rennocks: 
“ Hedging is an important part 
of any exporter’s business ac- 
tivity, but it can only defer the 
impact of violent currency 
swings. What all exporters need 
is a stable exchange rate envi- 
ronment founded on a sensibly 
valued pound, not a wildly over- 
valued one.” 

It is, of course, possible that 
just as things look darkest, ster- 
1^ wiD faU away as fast as it has 
risen and it will be importers 
rather than exporters whose 
profits suffer. There is no doubt 
that if EMU were abandoned or 
postponed in an orderly fashion 
the German mark would look 
much more attractive because 
the Bundesbank could then 
maintain its traditional com- 
mitment to holding down infla- 
tion in Germany without having 
to support traditionally more in- 
flation-prone economies like 
Spain and Italy. But business 
cannot hold its breath. 


Deals at 
top legal 
firm hit 
£5.9m 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


Linklaters & Paines consoli- 
dated its position in the first half 
of the year as the most suc- 
cessful law firm advising on UK 
public takeovers. Hie firm 
worked on 18 deals worth a to- 
tal of £5.9m, coming top of the 
lawyers’ mergers and acquisi- 
tions league table as it did for 
the whole of 1996. 

Deals the firm advised on in- 
cluded the takeover of East 
Midlands Electricity by Do- 
minion Resources of the US. It 
also acted for Chubb Security 
when it was taken over by 
Williams Holdings for £l3bn. 

Although Linklaters' position 
was unchallenged at the top of 
the pfle in the six months to June, 
others jumped up the table. 
Ashuist Morris Crispi, fourth last 
year, was in second place with 11 
deals worth £5.46bn. Clifford 
Chance rose from ninth lo third 
position after advising on six 
deals worth £435bn. 

Ashuist Moms advised on 
the half year’s biggest public 
deal, the £15bn acquisition by 
American Electric Power for its 
long-time client. Yorkshire 
Electricity. Its rise, from 13th 
position at the end of 1995, 
pushed out former high-flyers 
Slaughter & May and Fresh- 
fields to fourth and fifth place 
respectively. 

The publication by Acquisi- 
tions Monthly of the legal league 
table coincided with figures 
from the Office for National 
Statistics showing a decline in 
the amount spent by overseas 
companies acquiring British 
companies in the second quar- 
ter compared to the first three 
months of the year. 

Acquisitions by overseas 
companies of British business- 
es during the second quarter in- 
cluded the £350m takeover of 
recruitment consultant Michael 
Rage by Interim Services. That 
deal and the purchase of York- 
shire Electricity accounted for 
more than two-thirds of the in- 
ward takeover total of £2.7bn. 

Spending overseas by British 
companies was led by Tomkins’ 
£249m acquisition of Slant Cor- 
poration and the £238ra pur- 
chase of Sinter Metals by GKN. 
The two largest domestic trans- 
actions were the acquisition of 
Howden by Charter for £378m 
and the merger of Bardon and 
Camas to form Aggregate In- 
dustries for £295m. 
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S&N remains comparatively dull 


I t's hard to knock Smith & Nephew. 
The healthcare company has 
excellent product ranges, good 
geographical diversity and fine margins, 
typically at almost IS per cent. If this 
were an engineering company or a food 
producer, such vita) statistics would 
look comely. Unfortunately. Smith & 
Nephew is usually compared to phar- 
maceutical stocks like Zeneca which 
achieve earnings growth averaging 15 
per cent and margins in the heady 30s. 
Compared to this. Si: N's 5 per cent 
sales growth ex-currency and 3 per cent 
unde riying profit growth in the half year 
to June is pedestrian and explains why 
it has been a worthy, but dull investment 
There are factors that could poten- 
tially get S&N's share price going. 

One. already under way. is a shift 
from competitive low-margin medical 
devices and bandages to more tnncrv- 
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Smith & Nephew: At a glance 


peers and a dividend yield of 4 per cent 
on a forecast full-year payout of 37.7p, 
also makes it at least as pricey as the 
rest of the sector. It is the price for qual- 
ity, however, and the shares are well 
underpinned at their current level- 


Alpha moves towards 
an international image 
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Marta vStae: £l.94tm. share price I75p (+ip) 


TVading record 


Turnover ten] 


Pre-fax profits (£m) 
(Loss) 


Dividends per share (p) 5.28 


ache and quasr-pharmaceuticaf prod- 
ucts. S&N is spending around £35m a 


year on research and development to 
stay ahead of the competition. In the 
half year, orthopaedic implants were 
boosted by a new generation erf knees 
and endoscopy by some novel keyhole 
surgery devices. 

These sorts of products should allow 
S&N to demand higher prices in the 
key US market, though pricing pres- 
sure is easing there. The big hope, 
though is Dermagrafi - artificial skin 
in a bag which speeds up healing of 
diabetic leg ulcere. Tfte'product. cost- 
ing a hefty ~E6m thisycar to launch, will 
hit the UK in October and could be ap- 
proved in the US by early 1998. Chris 
O'Donnell. S&N's new chief executive, 
expects Dermagrafi fo make a small 
loss next year, but hopes for sales of 
£150m by2001. Some analysts think it 
could double that. 

The problem is persuading healthcare 
groups to pay a hefty $3.000 fora course 
of treatment. In Europe, a third of the 
world market, fixed budgets eould 
make acceptance of this product diffi- 
cult. Preparation for monetary union is 
freezing healthcare spendingjlaltening 
S&K s continental European sales this 
half. The competition also looks wor- 
rying. particularly Novartis's Apligraf. 
" What would" undoubtedly help 
S&N’s shares is an acquisition. Mr 
O'Donnell has talked about a wish list, 
including Roche 's orthopaedic business. 
But though S&N could borrow around 
£50tfm, anything bigger would involve 
equity. With a host of groups hunting 
for good healthcare acquisitions, it 
would have to pay through the nose for 
anything interesting. Of course, S&N 
itself could be a bid target, though that 
has been talked about for years ami nev- 
er materialised. Given all that and the 
currency problem - a £22m hit in the 
full year - it's hard to see what will gal- 
vanise 5&N's shares in the short term. 

Lehman Brothers are forecasting 
£i60m pre-tax profits for the full year 
rising to £199m in 1999. The shares, up 
lp to 175.5p are on a forward p/e ratio 
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New chief should 
helpdynwed 


Alpha Airports Group, tire company ^ at r ^ 
duty-free Sops and purveys in-flight 
appointed Kerin Abbott as its chief. «eottrt J 
following the recent surprise departureof his 
Ooni nsrriwn. to Standard 
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/"'t lynwed, the engineering group 
vJTbest known for its Aga cookers. 
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of 16.4 times this year falling to 14 times 
in 1999. Fair. 


General Accident 
is top of the class 


> eneral Accident the last of the four 
f composite insurance groups to 


report interim figures, lived up to its 
reputation yesterday as the best of the 
bunch. Operating profits of £260m, the 
most sensible measure struck before 
investment gains, compared favourably 
with both last year's £J93m ana 
brokers' expectations. 

Of the four. General Accident was 
the only company to actually make a 
profit from its UK underwriting. 

Not only did it end the half in the 
black, but it managed an increase in 
profits from £1 1m to £1 9m, despite a 
marked deterioration in insurance 


rales during the period. 
It has done that by 


It has done that by getting the 
basics right. pricing premiums in or- 
der to make a profit and not worrying 
unduly if that means a fall in volumes. 
Premium income fell slightly in ster- 
ling terms and only rose 4 per cent in 
original currencies. 


Elsewhere, underwriting discipline 
is less in evidence but in the key US 
market. General Accident’s second- 
largest territory, there was a dramatic 
improvement from an £80m loss to one 
of only £48m. The full impact of a cost- 
reduction programme is yet to show 
through, so the improvement should 
continue. 

General Accident was the first com- 
posite to restructure its business after 
the insurance industry's dark days at the 
end of the 1 980s and it has remained 
an innovator. It was the first to pull out 
of insuring so-called hot hatches such 
as the Golf GTi and in 1992 it withdrew 
from the competitive commercial car 
Beet market. 

In life assurance, a growing pro- 
portion of the whole. General Accident 
is benefiting from the integration of last 
year's acquisition. Provident Mutual. 
That appears to have been a good deal 
struck before prices in the sector 
really took off this year. 

So General Accident is top of the 
class in performance terms - sadly it 
is also out in front on most valuation 
measures. At 947 Jp, up Z5p yester- 
day, the shares stand at a chunky 21 


per cent premium to net assets per 
share of 784p. That is more than its 


VJbest known for its Aga cookers, 
has had a torrid time of late. For more 
than a year its shares have been plung- 
ing, forced down by a combination of 
the strong pound's impact on exports, 
the market’s lade of enthusiasm for en- 
gineering stocks and the City’s reser- 
vations about the group’s management 

In the year to July, the shares under- 
performed the market by 50 per cent 
and though they have enjoyed a limited 
bounce recently they are still on a puny 
rating. The question now is whether the 
poor run will continue or whether the 
shares have been oversold. 

There were some grounds for en- 
couragement yesterday, though not all 
ibe issues have been addressed to tbe 
market’s liking. Pre-tax profits for the 
six months to 28 June were 9 per cent 
higher ax £44m, though the strong 
pound knocked £4m from the total and 

is predicted to make a £l0m dent in the 
frill-year numbers. 

As for the management structure, 
Bruce Ralph, the chief executive who 
has attracted some criticism, is stepping 
down next year. His replacement, 
finance director Tony Wilson, is well 
regarded but hardly a new broom as 
he has been with Glynwed for more 
than 20 years. 

Investors have been frustrated by the 
pace of change in business mix but Mr 
Wilson was promising more action yes- 
terday. The loss-making Wednesbuxy 
Tube business has been sold, as have 
several smaller operations. 

The company Is talking about fur- 
ther disposals and acquisitions of up 
to £100m concentrating in the US cater- 
ing equipment market. These are 
more likely fo be funded by debt than 
equity, though if the price recovers the 
company is not ruling out a share issue. 

Though profits in the consumer 
and construction division fell by £lm 
in the first half dae to margin pressure 
on construction products, trading was 
better in July and the windfall factor 
should boost sales of Agas and Rayburn 
range cookers, which retail at £8,000 
and £5,000 respectively. 

On forecasts of £90m for the current 
year and £100m the next the shares, 
down 10.5p to 241.5p, trade on a 
forward rating erf 10 falling to 9. 

At these levels tbe shares are 
starting to look a decent bet. Either 
the current management will sort out 
the problems, or someone else will do 
it for them. 
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predecessor, Paul Harrison, fo Standard 

Does this mean that Mobamed A1 Fayed- 
who bought a 25 per cent stake ^ Alpjwtest 
November, is finally making his plans for the 

“^^^foAccording to Alpha's chairman, 
Rodney Galpin, the Egyptian- born Harrods 
boss viasa't consulted on Mr Abbott s ap- 
pointment. Mr Fayed, father of Doth, isn t 
even on the Alpha board. 

Alpha is having to plan for the nme next 
year when both Heathrow and Gatwxcfc with- 
draw their licences for the company; to run 
their duty-free shops, says Mr Galpm. 

“Balanced against that we've got a new 
contract in Sri Lanka. We picked Mr Abbott 
because of his international marketing 
experience - our retail business is going to 
have to become far more international- . 

So why not link up with Mr Fayed? He s 
already got 10 UK airport outlets under the 
Signature brand which would have synergies 
with Alpha's 80 shops. 

And another thing. Was Mr GaJptn. 
formerly a chairman of Standard Chartered, 
responsible for helping Mr Harrison get his 
own job at that bank? 

The urbane former Bank of England man- 
darin laughs: “I can assure you it was pure 
coincidence. I was as surprised as anyone."' 
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Mohamed Al Fayed: Was not consulted on 
Kevin Abbott's appointment 


John Ross resigned unexpectedly as chief 
executive of Charles Sidney, the Bradford- 
based car dealer and Mercedes specialist, on 
Monday night in what the company described 
ominously as “‘an amicable agreement”. 

It seems his partnership with the chairman, 
Raymond Edwards, spanning the four years 
since thev floated Charles Sidney off from Al- 
bert Fisher, bad come to the end of its course. 

A spokesman for Charles Sidney, said: 
“There was just not room for a full-time chair- 
man and chief executive.” 

Mr Edwards takes over Mr Ross’ role, 
while non-executive director John Mather in 
turn succeeds Mr Edwards as non-executive 
chairman. 

There is no word of what Mr Ross plans to 
do next He was educated at London Univer- 
sity, once worked for British Leyland and 
Mercedes Benz and joined Charles Sidney in 
1981. He rose to become managing director in 
3986 and then chief executive two years ago. 

Something certainly needs to be done at the 
company. Its shares have disappointed since it 
came to’ the market in 1993 at lOOp a share - 
they now stand at 66-5p. 


Esther Kaposi, has returned to the freelance 
PR circuit. The other failed competitor for 
the top riot, former Nvncx spokesman Aba 
Saunders, also left the company. The trio are 
understood to haw trousered hefty pay-offs, 
the lucky things. 

The man w ho did get the top spokesman 
job. Ray Paine, thought he was going to-be 
working for Ruth Blakemore. But she then 
resigned unexpectedly, so he ended up report- 
ing directly to Graham Wallace, chief execu- 
tive of CVVC. 






Congratulations to Denise Lewis on her new- 
job as head of press relations at Orange. Ms 
Lewis was the last of the “gang of three" press 
spokespeople who were pipped for the top PR 
job at Cable & Wireless Communications, the 
company fonned by the merger of three cable 
companies and Mercury last year. 

Ms Lewis was from Bell CableMedia, while 
her opposite number at Cable & Wireless, 


Two tales reach me which suggest that 
Richard Branson still has a long wav to goin 
turning around Virgin Trains, his company 
which took over Cross Country Trains and 
West Coast Trains. 

Last Monday a colleague took one of Mr 
Branson's trains to Manchester. It was 
delayed for two-and-a-half hours because • 
“the’ battery was flat”. 

And last Thursday another acquaintance 
took a train from London to Birmingham oo 
which the service was so awful that when the 
train pulled In there were Virgin staff waiting 
on the concourse with complaint and compen- 
sation forms. 

A Virgin Trains spokeswoman acfcnowl- . 
edges the problems the new company faces, 
chiefly 25-year-old rolling stock which is near- 
ing the end of its life, plus infrastructure 
suffering from decades of under-investment. 

All of which makes me wander: Ls this why 
Mr Branson is withdrawing his own image 
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from his advertising? 

Personally. I think he should relax. It was. 


after all, Mussolini who promised to “make 
the trains run on time". 


John Willcock 
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MAM accepts Granada offer for Yorkshire 


Mercury Asset Management was understood last night to have 
shelved its opposition to Granada Group's proposed takeover of 
Voikshire-Tyne Tees Television. MAM, which owns 5 per cent of 
Yorkshire, accepted Granada's offer of £11.75 per share, valu- 
ing Yorkshire at £7 10m including warrants. Ward Thomas, chair- 
man and chief executive of Yorkshire, had originally indicated 
he would not accept an offer less than £17. MAM'S decision took 
the percentage of acceptances to more than 90 per cent. The De- 
partment of Trade and Industry yesterday cleared Scottish Me- 
dia Group’s £10Sm acquisition of Grampian Television. The DTI 
said it would not refer tbe deal to the Monopolies & Mergers 
Commission. 


Bronchitis pill 
results ‘better * 
than expected’ 


Sameena Ahmad 


BT pulled up over Call Minder service 


Oftel has ordered British TfelecommunJ cations to separate its Call 
Minder service from the underlying components of the BT net- 
work, in order fo encourage competing companies to provide sim- 
ilar “mailbox” services. BT said it regretted the decision. “We have 
over a million customers for the Gall Minder service and we would 
like to continue to provide them with a first-class service."’ BT 
launched Call Minder in September 1994. It can answer calls, record 
messages and alert customers when they have messages waiting. 
Earlier this year Oftel investigated a complaint that BT was op- 
erating CaD Minder in a way which would make it difficult for 
any other independent service provideis to offer a competing ser- 
vice. BT has 28 days to comment cm Oftel 's proposal. 


Phillips cleared over Maxwell estate fees 


Peter Phillips, of insolvency practitioners Buchler Phillips, has 
been cleared of acting inappropriately over the fees he charged 
for winding up the private estate of the late Robert Maxwell- Buch- 
ler Phillips submitted bills for £13m, including legal costs, to the 
court after having recovered £L.6m in assets. This prompted com- 
plaints three years ago from MP$ and an investigation by the In- 
solvency Practitioners Association (TPAX the receivers’ professional 


body. Yesterday the IPA declared that Mr Phillips had acted ap- 
propriately when be submitted its costs, although the IPA 


stressed it had no comment to make on the amount of the costs. 


Sufferers of chronic bronchitis 
were offered hope yesterday 
after Cortecs, the UK health- 
care company specialising in 
oral drug delivery, said results 
from trials of a bronchitis vac- 
cine pill were much better than 
exjjected. Cortecs’ share price, 
which has been under a cloud 
since May, surged almost 10 per 
cent to 237 .5p. 

Glen Travers, Cortecs chief 
executive, said patients taking 
the pill, called Pseud os: at, in 
phase II trials had 10 times few- 
er bouts of infection than those 
on dummy pills in the five 
months after treatment ended. 

Pseudoslat is quite impres- 
sive. We have a unique product 
that can deal with a respiratory 
disease that hasn't been 
adequately treated with other 
medicines.” Mr Travers said. 

Analysts were cautiously 
optimistic. Stewart Adkins of 
Lehman Brothers said: “These 
results look very positive. The 
key is whether people on this 


drug need to use less antibiot- 
ic. But if these results indicate 
that Cortecs’ oral vaccine tech- 
nology works, it could be quite 
significant.” 

Mr Travers said the com- 
pany would begin final-stage 
clinical trials of PSeudoslal this 
year and would file for regis- 
tration in Europe in 1998. “That 
is aggressive, but we really plan 
to push this drug,” he said. 

Chronic bronchitis, a bacte-’ 7 
rial lung infection responsible 
for 5 per cent of all deaths in the 
UK is treated with antibiotics 
and often involves hospitalisa- 
tion. Mr Travers said patients 
taking Pseudostat needed to 
take less antibiotic and of the 
91 sufferers tested, none taking 
Pseudostat needed to be 
hospitalised. 

Commenting on the recent 
share price weakness, which 
followed Cortecs’ presentation 
in May of crucial final-stage data, 
on its lead pill to treat brittle •' 
bones, Macritonin, Mr Travels 
said: “We don’t feel any ner- 
vousness about that triaL" 
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McDonnell's £24m rights issue approved 


Shareholders passed an emergency £24m rights issue for Mc- 
Donnell Information Systems Group yesterday, despite the de- 
cision by some angry investors to sef up an action group. 
Shareholders also voted to change the name of the company to 
MDIS. The EGM passed the special resolutions to approve the 
proposed placing- and -open offer of new ordinary shares, a cap- 
ital reorganisation and amendments to employee share schemes. 
Chairman Ian Hay Davison said the measures were necessary, 
but some shareholders are still demanding further action. The 
stock flopped when it was floated three years ago at 260p, with 
a recent low point at 32p. 


Holliday cashes in <£ 
on Glaxo’s misery 


: * » * ' 




Sameena Ahmad 



While Glaxo Wellcome is fac- 
ing sleepless nights following the 
parent expiry of Zantac, its 
blockbuster ulcer drug, in the 
US, Holliday Chemicals, which 
makes the generic version of 
Zantac, is cashing in. Shares in 
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the company soared 15 per 
cent to 176.5p yesterday after 
the company announced a 64 



per cent jump in profits to 
boosted by a £4m con- 
tribution from supplying gener- 
ic Zantac, called ranitidine, 
into the US market. 

Mark Robbins, joint chief ex- 
ecutive, said generic companies 
in the US had been buying in 
large quantities of ranitidine in 
readiness for the Glaxo patent 
expiry in July. Holliday is one 
of the biggest suppliers of the 
drug into the US. supplying 
most of the generic players, m- 
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eluding Novopharm, Geneva v 
and Genphann. ~ Ranitidine in- 
definitely a boost to us. It & a.? . 
huge market in the US.’’he«*t i i ' 
Mr Robbins denied that * -• 
court case brought by Glaxo, J'. 
which claims Holliday's Sp«r ‘i : • 
Bh subsidiary, Uquifa, is 
fringing its Zantac patent sr& >: - : 
could threaten to halt the sup* : 
Ply of ranitidine into the lSv >_ 
was an issue. ' ’ '■ > ■' 

Mr Robbins said a comr^ex ~ : . 
liugation process which resdK •; 
ed in only one generic compart; .- 
wovophann, having the rights ~ \ 
sell ranitidine until the end of j jg 
August was benefiting -tW'* 
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American investors feast enthusiastically on BTR 


BTR, once regarded as the 
country’s outstanding con- 
glomerate, led blue chips high- 
er as American investors piled 
into the shares. 

. The price rose lOp to 199-5p 
Carter 2Ql-5p) in busy trading, 
accompanied by talk the group 
was on the recovery tack, 
although, inevitably, some 
wondered whether the long- 
mooted break-up bid was be- 
ing prepared. The shares also 
scored from the reviving in- 
terest in manufacturing fol- 
lowing sterling's slightly less 
exuberant form recently. 

As the wheels have come off 
the conglomerate bandwagon 
BTR has been shunted into the 
stock market sidings. The 
shares, 407p three years ago, 
were down to 182 Jp early this 
month. Once seen as the na- 
tion's best-managed big busi- 
ness. BTR has had a gruesome 
time. It is being “refocused" 
into four main divisions under 
chief executive Iain Sira chan. 


In May came a gloomy trad- 
ing statement, prompting an- 
alysts to lower profit estimates, 
lb add to its agony institutions 
have grown increasingly anx- 
ious and pressure, has, so far 
without success, been applied 
for boardroom changes. 

BTR shares have seen a 
number of false dawns. 
Whether the latest US enthu- 
siasm will have any lasting im- 
pact remains to be seen. 
Certainly there is little do- 
mestic appetite for the shares. 

The strutting conglomerate 
did at least have the rare sat- 
isfaction of joining another 
Footsie party. The index 
jumped 43.9 points to 5.075.8, 
only 1 1 from its peak. And sec- 
ond- and third-liners wer e 
again in form with the FTSE 
250 ind ex stre tching to a peak 
and the FTSE Small Cap index 
once more relishing unfamil- 
iar progress. 

Firm Government stocks, 
an easing of interest rate wor- 
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ries, despite the infla tion num- 
bers. and a shortage of avail- 
able shares combined to fuel 
the advance. 

BTR was not the only blue 
chip enjoying overseas support. 
Once again foreign interest was 
the major influence with, h 
would seem, domestic fund 
managers still awaiting the 
dramatic skimp they have been 
forecasting for so long. 

BG, the old British Gas, en- 
joyed old-fashioned prospect- 
ing excitement. Haring 9_5p to 
26CL5p on off-shore Trinidad 
gas discoveries and hopes of a 
major Indonesian find. Its oth- 
er half, Centrica, rose Q.5p to 
93 .25p with talk still heard it 
should hit 120p. 


Allied Domecq, the drinks 
group, came in for one of its 
periodic heady runs, g ainin g 
17p to 474.5p as recoveiy 
hopes blended with takeover 
gossip. De La Rue, the securi- 
ty primer, failed to continue its 
recent modest recovery, falling 
12p to 418 Jp as BZW ot- 
tered sell advice. 

J Sainsbury shrugged off an 
HSBC sell comment, gaining 
l6-5p to 455p. The stockbro- 
ker suggested a switch into 
Asda, up 4p to 150-25 p, or Safe- 
way, 12p better at 396-5p. 

NatWest Securities melted 
Cadbury Schweppes 5p to 
6165p after saying the shares 
were a sell “given the unequal 
struggle it faces hi the US". 


Morgan Stanley left many 
drug shares one degree under 
when its US analyst, Paul 
Brooke, lost some of h» en- 
thusiasm for the sector. Glaxo 
Wellcome slipped 13p to 
l,275p and Zeneca 175p to 
1^465p. However, SmithKfine 
Beech am added 10p to 
l,151.5p and British Biotech 
lip to 167p. 

The French takeover inter- 
est in Leigh Interests caused 
excitement among other waste 
disposal companies. Cairo 
jumped 625p to 745p and 

Wfcste Recycling moved ahead 

4p to 27Z5p. 

James Halstead, the floor- 
ing to trailer tents group, pro- 
duced the obligatory profit 
warning, falling 375p (after 
55p) to 205 p. 

Emerald Energy, which has 
been providing weekly drilling 
bulletins, was another to suf- 
fer griefr losing a further 05p 
to 4p. The latest episode in its 
Colombian adventure leaves 


the chance of a stTiJcf at its 

Suspended at a 23-mdc 

aBKSSt 

Emerald well m Octobe r. 

Premier Health, a musing 
agency, looked in need of aht- 
tfo care and attention. The 
shares fell l-5p to 75p, half the 
level at which they returned 
from suspension on Foday. 
Dealings were halted pending 
publication of accounts. They 
appeared last week, showing, a 
£ljjn loss, Premier, which 
nsed to be called Acsis, is anx- 
ious to sell its US operations 
and a $3-5m deal has been 
lined up. However it requires 
shareholders’ approval- 
There had been hopes the 
US disposal would take much 
of the strain off the group 
which enjoyed a 120p share 

price three years ago. 


Taking Stock 


□ Engineer EIS, which has 
clawed Its way from a 237-Sp 
low to 2625p, should be 
priced at around 350p. be- 
lieves stockbroker Albert E 
Sharp. But analyst David 
larinim is not expecting any 
short-term fireworks. The 
target may take two years to 

hit. He sees profits this year 
little changed at £23 im with 
£26 Jm next year. 

□ Abacus Polar, an electron- 
ic components distributor, 
put on 16p to I95p. There is a 
feeling the shares are over- 
sold. In a tough market it is 
thought to be faring relatively 
well and profits this year 
could emerge at £10in 
against £8. 9m. 

□ A reverse takeover of 1G 
Index, the City bo okie, is the 
latest buzz to get Surrey, the 
stru ggling leisure group, 
moving. The shares rose 
0.25p to lp. 
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Cape offers hope for Manton 



RICHARD EDMONDSON 
Racing Correspondent 

ll is raid that Barry Hills was so 
transfixed by Manton that he 

il! 1 ® nei ^ h during town 
of Marlborough just twice, and 
that was to get his hair cut. it 
could be that the current in- 
cumbent at the Wiltshire train- 
ing complex has not had to leave 
the premises at all this season, 
as Peter Chuppie-Hyam has 
enjoyed the sort of campaign 
that makes men pull their own 
hair oul 

Chapple-Hyam started the 
year with the best horse 
Revoque, who led the juvenile 
category of the international 
classifications. Three defeats 
on, the colt remains on the rump 
of the repair shop and an im- 
movable injury suggests he may 
never be the same again. 

Revoque has not been before 
us since the worst run of his life 
in the Irish 2,000 Guineas in 
May. Chapple-Hyam remains 
vague about when the dual 
Group One winner will reap- 
pear. “We can't say anything 
definite about his next target be- 


cause we have to take it week 
by week and day by day with the 
horse," the trainer said yester- 
day. “He’s been sick and ever 
since Ireland he keeps going 
slightly lame. It will be one of 
i Hose things that's going to 
drag on, but we know what to 
do now and we just have to bide 
our time and hope. 

“It's a worry because the 
season is getting on a bit and it's 
also very frustrating, particularly 
as the Toilers this year don't 
seem the greatest bunch. 

“He has never been the eas- 
iest horse in the yard to train 
and he is so lazy on the gallops 
that he would make you look 
like Dayjur. He’s shocking. He 
frightens me to death and 1 
think we're up against it to gel 
him to the Moufin. The race 1 
really want for him is the QEJJ. 
We might have to throw him 
straight into that. 

“1 could definitely get him 
ready first time but Td have to 
take him to Newbury a few 
limes for a gallop. He needs 
sharpeners and plenty of them. 
We will get him back." 

Chapple-Hyam was appoint- 
ed as Manton s trainer by Robert 


Sangstcr on Christmas Eve. 1990. 
and* there were two rather pleas- 
ant stocking-fillers in his fust in- 
take in the shape of Rodrigo dc 
Triano and Or Devious. Revoque 
apart, there is another contem- 
porary beast at the yard who is 
considered fit to share the same 
sentence as those pioneers. 

Cape Verdi was sent to Roy- 

* RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Suedoro 
(Hamilton 6.30) 
NB:lart 
(Salisbury 4.45) 

al Ascot's Chesham Stakes af- 
ter a facile Newmarket success, 
with the margin of victory rather 
than victory itself the main pre- 
occupation among her connec- 
tions. They probably still replay 
the video and expect the filly lo 
overtake Paul Cole's Central 
Park. “It was a big shock at As- 
cot because we thought it was 
just a case of canter down and 
canter back." Chapple-Hyam 
added. “The seven furlongs 
and the sofiish ground was 
slightly against us that day." 

More favourable conditions 


of six furlongs on a firmer sur- 
face will be available wheo 
Cape Verdi returns to the track 
next Thursday for the Lowther 
Stakes at York's Ebor meeting. 
If she fails there, friends will not 
allow Chapple-Hyam near 
sharp implements or cliffs. 
“Next week hinges on Cape Vfer- 
di and she is in very good 
form," the trainer said. “She’s 
top dass and there is no way I've 
given up on her. Every time I 
see her I get more excited." 

There is excitement, too, in 
the weighing room during the 
lead up lo \fark as jockeys wait 
to discover if they will come in 
for spare rides on any of Mark 
Johnston’s horses. The Mid- 
dlcham trainer routinely em- 
ploys Jason Weaver for the 
Kingsley House string, but he 
will be suspended over next 
weeks meeting. 

Johnston is another waiting 
for an old hero to return to the 
racecourse, and if Bijou cf’fnde, 
who was brought down in the 
Dubai World Cup and has con- 
sequently been suffering from a 
tendon injury, is on parade for 
the International Stakes, he will 
be ridden by Darryfl Holland. “I 


don’t know what other runners 
we will have at the moment but 
I will choose from the jockeys 
who normally ride for us; Dar- 
ryl!, Brett Doyle, Michael 
Roberts, and Michael and 
Richard Hills,” Johnston said. 

Omitted from the squad is 
Olivier Peslier, who rode John- 
ston’s Fly To The Stars to suc- 
cess in both the Britannia 
Handicap at Royal Ascot and 
Goodwood’s Golden Mfle. The 
French champion jockey fin- 
ished second on the same horse 
yesterday in the Listed Prix de 
Tourgeville at Deauville, a race 
won by Freddie Head on 
Marathon. He outstayed them, 
as Ids name suggested he would. 

Victory over Peslier proved a 
fitting finale for the ax-times for- 
mer French champion. Head, 50, 
later announced his retirement, 
ending a career that brought him 
over 2^500 winners worldwide. 

He named Three Troikas, on 
whom be won the Arc, and 
Miesquethe 1987 1,000 Guineas 
winner, as among the best hors- 
es he had ridden. He added: 
“You have got to go some time 
and it’s a big advantage to go 
when you are still in one piece.” 


Kelleway sells up at Shalfleet w v er pays for his faux P as 

■ ■ fiL « . j m J : 


Paul Kelleway yesterday sold his 
Shalfleet Stable to Jeremy Nose- 
da and is pondering his future. 
“I don't know what 1 am going 
lo do yet," he said. “I have two 
daughters training and a son who 


wants to train. I have a couple 
of opLions open lo me. The op- 
portunity arose to sell the yard 
so 1 had to take iL" 

Kelleway, whose fortunes 
have declined this year, has 


only has a dozen horses in his 
care. 

Noscda. who helped Sheikh 
' Mohammed set up his Godol- 
phin operation, has trained in 
Los Angeles since 1995. 


Lorcan Wycr was banned for 10 
days by the Southwell stewards 
yesterday for riding a finish a cir- 
cuit too soon on ’Die Toaster in 
the Skegness Handicap Chase. 

Wyer returned to boos and 
abuse from punters after \mfoux 


pas on the second favourite in 
the four-runner race. He put his 
mount in front before the finish 
line - seemingly not realising 
there was sdll a circuit to gp. 

He is suspended from 23 Au- 
gust to 4 September. 
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HYPERION 

2jOO Euro Sceptic 230 Smarter Charter 3C0 Mowjood 
330 Fair Deal 4 j 00 Perfect Peach 430 Double Os- 
car MO Canyaspe 


515483 WVA RED (5)83(0) JRdjaaU 596_ 

COMO RUSH QASS (37) 3 Rdtnrt 490 

5804-0 OBnaACE|9)MB(ffly7B12 

061140 SPEOAL-KP) (P (D) £ Hurras 5 8 11. 

56C300 RASA220 (21) )W3rtr^i7 81D 

000-05 SAWTAA(E0 (14) 5 83^5810, 


GOING; GikmJ u> Firm. 

STALLS: Irrtric. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE.- High f»«r "'f& Tf MWjtK 

■ Righl-hnnd, naDoping cour-e until very SUIT Of. 

■ Course B ImWot ui«rn <>n AJ I'cifl. Bus eervin- fmm bcvrrfcy sutinn 
(Hull - -Srarborough lute/ An. ADAOSSTON: CJubS 12: TeiLesalBSH: Si)- 
vet Ring S3: Course Enclosure 52. CAR PARK: Free. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Golden ThnsderboK 12 10); Java Bert fvroar. 
2.J0); Crafty Pet (visor. 4.00L 

WINNERS TN^ THE LAST SEVEN DAES:^ Tippermr Scohcs. (:W»l 4 Dou- 
ble Osar |4.0O) bwh iron A Pwuefran on Thursday. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Arisn Da I4J0H) =M4 nula> L» B 
Paltmg ftr-m Ymadairen, Sooth Gluroorsin: BOcy iH.'tt) *ow 212 raflea hjr 
R iThariron from Becfchamptan. WBmhtre. 


255000 renTERM(9)KH3gg3 84„.. 
KrOOCi CEUA-SRAMOW(2ttR«W«rter4B3.. 

4633)45 PMLG84 (11) C Fanfus 4 8 3 

00 HAlKSM(37)JFniG0rta3B2 

060300 BAU-PET OS) (D) J Partes 381 

-Ml 


_JForiwel2V 

M Feat* 3 

— CParidn(3)2 

.T SUdBl (7) 9 

_L Ctamoek 8 B 
_Rttw6n(3)5V 
De* McKenna G 

DW68d4 

_N KeaBedrU V 

F lynch 10 

_8BbhMI7B 


BEJTW& 3-lleta Aid. 4-lSo«rter CRertar. 9-2 Brodnoe Gdd, 6-1 Bolden TOra- 
dertatt, 7-1 Spedrt-K, B-l Petite IBsfc, 16-1 PUgero, BaB-Pet, 20-1 other* 

HUH. DAILY MAL HANDICAP (CLASS E) £5^00 
added 3Y01m2f 

022002 PENSION HM) (3) M IV Easaty 9 7 IFcrttaeG 

584 TAUB (USA) (12) D WaiEj 95 Fart* 8 

110033 ZDmAGiimJHxhenxy93. NXmnetfr 7 

00-532 UOVaOOD(US«(7)MSta®92_. 

JjlQOi aurc TIMES C2S E IVfiyjres 90. 


STEVE AND JOANNE NURSERY HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £5£00 added ZVO Iffies 5f 

010211 MBLEAD(U)P)JSMom 3 7 Jlltany(2)4 


400 


621 PERFECT PEACH (11) (D)J Beny9 3- 

22034 A4BUtM(B4) BFBIrgS? 

001 HIGH CMSV (23) (CQ N Trt*r9 1 
521252 MCtMLOMB (3) M Doan 86. 


BETTfltG: 5-2 Perfect Pae^, 3-1 Wetead, S-1 HI0rty Sura, Ui-2 wet Cmjt, 13- 
2 toettatong, 8-1 ArMn Da. 10-1 Crafijr PeL 


1302 ABGHIY SURE (U) (D) M W Eeeertjy 8 5 . 

0340 CStAmfEr(lS)fiFahey7iri — 

- 7 1 


_T E Oman (3) 1 

DHanteoaZ 

KDratey 6 

GBertMrtS 

17 


J>MM0tt3V 


3j00 


430 


m n EAST HHWG YEOMANRY AMATEURS HANDICAP 
I {CLASS E) £4^50 added 7f JDOyds 


1 11M00 SHOtAJlACH [11) P) Ws i Ramsder 4 12 Ijn , 

2 MARMANA (IQ (B PWahyn 4 11 12 tens SSat nrartli (4 )7 

3 -67800 LOOK WHO'S CALUNG (28) B Udteftr) J U IT — 

1 023560 TAKMJD (OSA) (32) (0) 0 Cfiapnw 8 11 10— — — — -4^ RQv* 6 

5 501352 AN0WVM (32) (D) J L Eyre 5 U 4 i*» * » 

• SS MUWWre (CD) R Fahey 610 8 

! ss SSSffiVTJSUss^sSs 

ID 342201 BdlO SCEPTIC (9) (CO) T ias&ty 5 9 13 Wee A Be ard NU B 

Ll 00-040 SIS^R PARK P) J PKrca & 9 13 _ — MrsL Pearnll 

12 013315 ROSEATE LODGE UD (D) S Ketdswi 11 9_10.- «a5-l Ha rnwn_f7)U 

13 030000 CffiJAVAt (UR CT) Berry ID 9 8 ._-Mb» Berortg KenrMl (7) 9 

[4 062036 CHAUff PANCmpS) H 59 » Mrs D McHMe (4) 5 

snafe 5-1 Stactattach, 11*2 Angm, S-1 Sertfc 7-lMarlaetia. 8-1 Mur- 

CrthTwMd, Squared km,. 12-lothW 


4DS2 D0iaLEHIGHTP)MJ«¥ORr&0.. 

4)4035 MSrrRMNf34)BHfe90. 


362515 WHasvUTItNIOOiinSCmarBBlL.. 
054401 MAR8AMA (lffl E’v'co mesa 8 1. 


_KDartey4V 

JtoteaU) 

IWeawrS 

JDSm»(I)2 

_DHoAant)9 

.JQmTMUer3 


-30501 TOPBUHTSUNSEr(6)JJ(3urw7ifi(50) P ferny (3)1 

-lOdednd- 

BEITttG: 9-2 MDijOod, G-1 Perafcn Brad, 13-8 DoutrteFflffrt, MeijRalB.'nppe*- 
ary StsiseL 7-1 Zwha, Mb's TM Mae, 8-1 erthea 

[ o ~ o nl JOURNAL MAB3EN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 
added 2VO 7T 100yds 


LADES DM HANDICAP (CLASS D) £^500 added 

5f 

44-250 SAW EXPRESS (32) (W 1*3 U Rael^ 7 100 KDndqrS 

005232 ANSaiMANraW6»UBwy7912 PF«»ey(3)15B 

03661 BUltBflO (12) W R Hem 3 9 7._ DHcfaadA 

20030 BM£RSBara2HO)iJlQUn\*9T-~ 

211112 eDHETSW(2S)(D)(BF)NTr*ta496 
215211 DOUBLE OSCAR (M (0) D McliaBs 4 96 l7ert 
500180 JUSTDCSBe(r(6)(D)RMlUCf 5813 
03S322 BR£C0MGULLAD(6)tCD)MssSHH5812 
300ZUJ THE tVAO (U) 0 Mcfafe 4 S 12. 

413300 SUPEHBft(M)(CTBMd«tanS812 
005003 IMI04IAHflr (26) (P) RhottEhead48B 
OOIDOO RAMSEY HOPE (21) (D) C Fatfira 489. 

401550 CATOAH CA8AT (2S) P) D tkhcfc S 8 8 
363000 «StDB?IRADB?{21)W**sVfemartt685-, 

0G4W4 MY ABBEY (40) (D)ABsley8 1 12 
563000 D0MNEU£(U)(C0)TEra»tqi5711. 

-l»r 



JJVM®»12 


Ool ALLDERS OF HULL CLAIIiWiIG STAKES (CLASS 
E) £4400 added lm 100yds 

SI SSSSIMS 

wro stIAHTER CHARltR (13) CT k«L StOts 4 9 10 PHardstall 


1 

ALBERCH 11 JotTOnn 9 0 

1 Wearer IS 

2 


Jl Fenton 12 




5 

03 RBBr{20)BCariffln9O 

WJtrCoooralfl 

6 

56 SAaOLERS" ROE (48) S KSS.90 

0 TOHS0(14U»WB®90 

J D Snrttft (3) 3 

J Fortran 2 

6 

S3 WISiBONE ALLEY (KQM Dais 90 — 

An Groaras 6 

ID 







,. PFewey® 11 

13 

~5 ROlOk. rain s) C Faj+lrtJ 8 9 

___D« Udiaorei 7 


BETTtffi: G-lBubWo, 13-2 Dortde Oscar, 7-1 BoretsM, 8-1 Saint ErpreN, AeecG- 
B*. Broean^l Led, U-Mo-Hany, knitter Trader, 10-2 ottm 


5.00 


GRAPE LANE LIMITED STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3300 added lm4f 


BETTttG: ISBPrtr Pert. 11-2 ntaara , 8-1 ftraSartlr. 7-1 HarttA May, 8-1 Sad- 
ears' Roe, Vhl Manser^n, 14-1 otters 


000011 URSBURCPty (USA) &IPtC Dyer 4 99- 

21321 CWVASPE(9)|C0) J F&Daald595.. 

651000 TALURAH 6BLE (U0 (0) NUnrndai4 95— 

206006 NB0WSCTAR{27)(D)DMunaySmt9i494. 

50310 THE ROlflIDSaiS W R Wrscn HDt^iW 3 8 9 — DHaafesaB 

-50230 wai£&£9*iPS}J(m*,38 7 JDVe*y2 

530643 DANCMG QUEEN 384 : M Fact* 4 

-Ti 


e 

JMmI 
-SWMbMrtbT 
_F lynch 6 B 


BETrMG: 168 Canpeape. U4 UrgHl Repry, 4-1 TRa Brnferib, 13-2 Trtstt 
Bele, 8-1 DaacMB Qaeea, 10-1 WeBcsraa Mb, 18-1 mtta's Star. 


HYPERION 

&DO sandstde &30'Rop*cal Beach TOO WMnoor 730 
8D0 Mr Fbrtywmks &30 Murron Vtal- 


622140 PALLIUM (23) fODHofcnS 91 K Sked (5j n B 

411200 MSJBHreSlBOWO(25) m tfc&L Pwar 590 — GDuflWdflB 

041235 XMGlM0mD|(BF)LhsJRans(fen389 JFEffr 7V 

0UB56 SIBX)RO(4)CT)GokSe787 IFsaatagU 

400366 (BWTITOHAIIIKtS) |Ct8 UDafc684 iCancCMB 

004550 SOI FOR LUOU23) D Nottl 5 B 2 
005100 PMOOST (ID (CO) U ^rrreru 380 


tfff 1 - Inside: remainder - Kurds «tk-- 
iGE: Hijth V and Of. 

Jalinfi «wme w«* pear-shaped ioop. ' 

“ZI , in 87071. Haadhan WM station (sotvkv iron 

Slf: CM 5 IL'; Grandstand and PRddtah &T (5 1 

4 suidcni--.): accompanied undn-ir^ tree all i-nrlo- 

tTOE Noetbem Maestro Konutie ( ^ fj QQ 

is TOTHB LAST SEVEN DATS: None. - 

MtMmrtttafcllPriBdpef 7-Wt hart been sent KGdinilp' , rvmi 


605605 SUT8MyM«L1DO(ll)(CqMBSLPeBBa5 710 
4356CO DIET (4) (CD) Lta l Ftoan U 7 10 
030030 TUnj SDJYSa (6t Brim tnosa 6 7 ID 
000400 MADAM ZAHDO (4) J Bakkng 4 7 10 



7 

B 

9 

10 
11 
12 


60000 BURIESQUE (SB) J Betsl 3812_ 

-56030 BRUZ(49) LLng)6S9 

000034 C0attn(7)CnwrB«387. 


00005 fl.NBHOPE(28)lot(iBaBy387 

50005 CHINCAHCOOK (4) J L ^re 4 8 7 

05-505 SCHOOL OF SCENCE (11) D Nolan 7 84. 
- 12 1 


_GPiatfa&4 

McRenralOB 

JFEflraB 

RUn*2 

jiawfQS 


ETTtte 9-4 FarfleMB Prtaee, SI CocMtL Ml Fttadpa, 8-1 M», Ttw Gtt. 
10-1 Sctael Of Scknca, lMCMeleal Deaoa. ftax. 14-1 othero 


COQC03 RAPfl>H0VBi(lD<qDNdanlfi710. 

-16 declared - 
Ufranaan seat: 7s 10 ( 6 . rrje hanaagi m&T 

BETTHGe G-1 Nataat Key, G-1 Reg Uoo, 1M Trtfieal Beach, B-l MU) Rock. 
ID-1 Prtfeen. lBster Werteoirrt, Sundoro, PNOost, aattey MrtToo, 12-1 ctfaps 


o fi n} THISTLE SELLWG STAKES (CLASS F) £3^300 
P^^ ladded lm If 36yds 


UATW IWW- 

_ ___ .Wl has been sent EGO roller 

iirt- SuiriiSc Natural Key I it Merron Wal- 
bTn Ileydn -Hue* inwi Efail Far. 4M Gfarompm. 

Hery KNOWE CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS 
,000 added 2Y0Sf 

* <lMW Me l M?M?u_ 

( 

. Jnms« 

J McAdey (7) 2 B 

1W "~~ ’T'rtartarod - 

T4 oriel W, 7-1 Seated Ttae, 12-1 Good FotTob. 20-1 


BALDING HANDICAP (CLASS pgj^Yj 

n added 6f * — ~ — * 

v .U— .PMcdiaa ABBdtarl3 


HIGHLANDS HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£SJSOO added UnSf 




040121 AHWOFtl^U wmnt4 1D0. 


011505 LOUD ADVOCATE (26) (CD) QNdan 993- 
P-4510 1HWDB9EXRT (7) 9 Aian 692, 


4-J233 CHIOEAUeiAIKr(183)PHa^n)3813.. 
003200 SV96SBAG0 R C frwntin 4 B U. 


-ICanrtB 

M6I1B 
-KDratey 9 


— P Retorts (T? 7 
-DemMcKaoonS 
)« taw 3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


021030 1RTM6 TOSS (28) /C? J Becy 4 9 10 

000436 BBBU8D SEVBI (Dfl) W MOodS 595- 
400506 KMUfE (LU P Morttrti 4 9 S_ 


420020 Mt£TRUNOlY{9)kttbLPena24 95. 
036066 0RIB.LAO (23) E Incsa 49 5- 


^ Robert* (S) 9 
— JCatrol7B 

0 Pas* 5 

— KDratey SB 
JOnTkMerSB 


000/ VflmfiESB>(fBO)G FWett 795 

000440 MYSTIC 1MES (M (CD) B Maaa®rt490- 


001500 BA66flgC 0 M BBL (lD(qDNatai4 90- 

040560 lEBMOH (37)MEeLPBnaL490 

525-60 UanWMGiaB.(7fl)C'nnrCn3Bll- 

03006 W mnm W4 C (2QJLEye38U 

-lldtdraed- 


-GDcfleUS 
JtSMRU 
“ IP)4 


HKerarartrS 

JJerai HeKewB 1 

_JI Qstaexr 10 


-10632 BEUEBPOOWM Himlgii — 

04SJ11 FWJBST{U) (B) FASSLPenaB 5820 S BacflMy (7) 8 B 

434216 mOHOQR (28)(C)i BS0 eA 389 : GMHaM4 


BETTMB: 34 TrytefTlraea, 4-1 Bernard Sofen, 9-2 MeManOty, 13-2 IfrFbrtp- 
alBla, 7-Z Ude*e MW. 10-1 R^flM Cge^rt, 124 Iterate »4 ottnn 


jHidrai 


354306 COES 8A FSSRAJGE CHJ MKLPeran 4 32 — 

>9dadflred- 

BnTBJfc 7-2 PbOraSL M ttenief, G-1 Bale BQk, VBflfloor. G-1 IMoteeit, 
74 Orte nrtmra lL Waxba&, 104 often 


foo nl FLOWER OF SCOTLAND MABEN HANDICAP 
jO^Wj (CLASS F) £3,300 added lm 6^ds 


7,30 


LOCHS AM? GLENS MAIDEN HAND- 
ICAP (CLASS F) £3^300 added lm 3f 


SKY 



oxra BtRHBOS PfBHCE (2E)D tetftofls 5911- 
G3>35 naflWGWffSI15)CSnrti59a_ 


-fl Dnffiridll 
J Carat 6 


CCJ OASSICttMIWSi4RUsU’te*^395 Xteteyll 

C5C- BEBMOBaV|3a«Sh'4ftflt394 0 * 1*1 Moffett (3) 3 

-13243 CHB»IHrtlDWvi5air3a-ii693 AttKkayS 


40-3 AMD THE STARS (11) M JofitttDn 3 9 12 . 

20000 TO4HDAH(15jMK®mnd390 

0-0204 KATO B0MAIIE (2fi) J K Kfeon 4 8 10- 


JWea »2 

— ICetroBB 


55633 MURRON IHUIflCE (It? DttajitoJarES 385- 
000000 BBiTMMMiD(U}EnrtcokUB480- 


.JCMeySV 

AMadr^r 7 

JOtnlMterB 


0548 HORIHBN MAEETRO(JU}Ms'MIM^r3710 — DelefiflaoaSB 

-60006 MlODSXW(19)Tatiainean3710 PBar6tt(7)lB 

066500 SHmN0TE[U)M«l^flatt3710_4 N Kennedy 4 


-02CC YUPFV GBH. (40) 1 hlVtsvi 4 93 PRnberts(B)7 


000406 DURSOH UN/SAB Mss L Renal 3 7 10 IMcfcttsrfTJS 

-Sdedraad- 

BEmwGs 54 Merron WteByn, 4-1 Aertd TlraStraa. 94 KeSe Kowafte, 8^ Nertt- 
em Meestm, Oaeseo d* tenor, 14-1 KatortoE. Sneot Hoto, 16-1 ottter* 





5u45 Final Stab 
6JS Raise A Kfn£ 
6.45 Percy Iste 


715 KEYBOOfflE (nap) 

745 Dancing Mystery 

8,15 Shaya 


GOING: GoPd tG oorl “ 

c patij^ ftrmht marac - ter W lin ? StTI 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High W * 1»- 

■ mxbl-banl «nn«; i navies from London, Wnu- 

■ Conroe is an ABOT, Sot .s/^gdtaoj ; A 1 nJt> r ClubtI"-2] .v*aro)SI3; 

tool adiotnri couroe. AteOteg*. yjjg SSBiffe in Mcrobw Otore Une), re- 
Gritond & paddoc* SI0: Pert «- CAM “ 

mautderfiw- * Hamnea - 37 wnsners from ^06 nmners 

■ LEADING ?1 jnSaeke «rfSfi6.4l ; J H M Goedcs 
Hhtn a tw rode of la -j* “** j - «3 "totter, J44nmnens 16.9%, 
- 24 arinnero, 1 tS imo*. 30^»N E w g ***. 

nera, 64 ronsm, ^*^***am -w. 

Oobob ^ 14.74: L Dettcal 

■ LEADING JOCIDJEfc P« 13.4*, 44831; 

- -18 -ron®, IS/O ride, tfimtem. 020^113 

M Bnberte - 1 » wtonero. 178 rtde*. 1 4 . 6 *. -S 33 - 7 B. a non 

winners MI^STSEVENEtASB: Final SUb P>. 16) 

neat 158 nrilea t^B R MBinrai frntn KwHlrtteere. Dwga. 


e^Tcl SANDOWN EXIW1I0N CBITRE APPRENTICES HAMKCAP 
1 (CLASS E) £4025 added lm 


602100 wifliEPiM«ttSWeda^Kajrt^i 2 --^ - 
621222 TTBMA(35M«6^.CtS«“ l ^5r^ W 

swn lttALSI«(B) 

254120 BURDOCK BOY (13) (D) (N CPWttete) A-tovn 4 9 3 . _ , 

011054 CATYOBO (M)(B) (HF) M « ± 

650613 CHEH0flTOHiBHTCU)tS#«rl«B*B4rtttt , ®UaSl4*Dr3 85 ---AD^s 

04t520 OllUBS WL(Rt) U3) <■ — - gjgyj** 

U. 062200 FAHCT DeSBM (2) ttfe V W Hand P Mstfel « S 0 

12 S0040 SOAKWGtWm^Sai^MU^/ZlO-^-- 

13 014501 ZAMAtfl(CM)ro(Ba«SWffiPam^RFta«5710 

14 600033 ft TIC EYE [6) (lAflOwv) J PotAm 4 7 ID RBrfefcud (5) 7 

BETTBIG: 7-2; Bart Stab, S-1 Thedraa, G-1 Cfcaro*ae FlpA M Keia, BMws DaqSitflr. teVoro, 

Zamaleh, 12-letaare 

199& 1«KA 6 9 3 6 MMpn B-l (G Waflg) drawn (h9 rwi 

FORM OlI®t 

F9ULSTAB& back in ixoaness aiief proWems and loote w«b id t ys ^ 
the capabto rands ot me m-torm Cart 

ctoods Ha aSattbuy. Finaf stab bad a stresfr*wtt*» of a hod leg testyw^M bounced 
nj^rt back id tits test to beat Vantcrougji Lad * ImmS 

tlw same cowso. Gary won this far he ewncr Geoff Wa« tost yearand the pound 

m» ad) As rocart h»e, Tborfie*. wbo has t»en ht ly the ranrScapper for acme d«*m 
ptarto^ eflons - the talsa against Jo Mell at YWK. Tbo» tenejeng Therhea 

who bear Therhaa a length « NewUuiy in June and Inwr 9» beror off. 
Therhea watte this pound. bulCa'iToro urt handle n also, and an insideWw. plusihe 
boo tec of (ona Wands, who used ID win on the statue’s Lacy lacey, suggests It ww be 
dose between the parr toman. Bnobm Bey. loutih to Ca’cToro at Nawbury, is 3fl> ww» 
on. white KaG 1, tormerty wtth Tom Jones and ft cK Hem. H? 

cxas«Je draw sets BalrareDaughtBr a lasK, but CherotranFflg)* followed hrsrt-«eath- 
er wra wift a ihid » S* St John at Nawmatltet. Ckxids MI is nddan ty a Mile knewn 
appreritlce after las two runs in Wee days at Goodwraod. SoaMng is hanrficapped total® 

advantage of a aood draw, and may do benar than Zanalak, who was geTOi^SBo® of 
wergn when beating TiaceebiMy here a faring* affx Selection: FINAL STAB 


6J5 


SURREY VERALD NOVICE MEDIAN AUCTION t-ejryl 
STAKES (CLASS E) £4,025 added 2V0 5f 

ivaro BAHDBOX (14) (The Bartfv* Bnpdel S M*r 8 12 HM^iaml 

LEGAL IABK (5k Firtone tocr© P Hortng 8 12— 

22 lj0CHlAKD{37)(MssEMLCcttt)MMBd*AB12- 


_Part Eddery 5 

_ __ I feill a 

0 W SO EASY (LS) Pwmaswi Mo tTb Metftn 3 12 Martin Dwjer ® 4 

PRICE ODQEY IBf)*) nsvick) G L Moore 8 12 ACM6 

—G Carter 9 

J Lone 7 

PteBddrayS 

S Senders 1 


3 RASE A NNG US) (Manon Tawa J W Payre 8 12. 
o souiHKAm CYRANO (tt (Ms I^r Batty} PBk4ier8 12. 


02 note HtOMTTOEACT 04] Haps) R term 812- 

04 APFU SAUCE (14) Ms B Stewart Jtenokl 87. 

-»1 


BETIfCC 94 RMsa A Nog, 3-1 Loch Laird, Stoira ftmofhe Eart, B-lBaaAoc, 0b So Easy, fe- 
lts Sauce, 20-1 Pitoee Oriey, 25-1 others 
1996: No cnmsponlng race 

FORM GUIDE 

Raisa A KtaE * best drawn, but alongside lam is Rcfrard Hannon's STORM FROMIHE 
EAST, who ran here a tonnight ago alter a pleasing debut run behind John Gosdent not- 
pot Anar* at Newbuiy. Storm Fromthe East fcrtted to get id Dowd Dsworth's Bnmswne. 
but there was a heafliv 680 b*k to the third (Apple Sauce ftntehing fourth). He is leam- 
lr« all the bma and shotria mate R third Bma lucky under Pal Eddery. Rase A Wng was 
a promising third at 33-1 to Roger Chariton's Monte tamos h a btf 6efd at Windsor (Ota 
SoEasyfnshmg last wrth Ids apprentice). Bumped near thefimBh alter matang op plen- 
ty at ffound. the half-brother TO the stable's smart Casieddu races the obwous threat. 
Lordi Lattd. a full- brother to decam spnnl hanikeapper Inch RatrcH. «as easrty held by 
Hannon's Centre Court at Windsor - that run possbly being needed alter being oil the 
bar* wnh sore shms. S e l ectio n : STORM FRDMTHE EAST 


645 


SURREY RACING HANDICAP (CLASS C) £732S[~^7y 
added lm Gf I v^- L 


-05000 KBORBf 09) Ate Ktasc^Rfiueg 4 9 12 

-60224 MYLEARHH) RaSB (25) (BF) Ate J RcteEl Artde6 93. 
0-2013 TAPPETO 01) (Ws Daad BBCtorr^ H C3nd( 5811- 


_ BCufhroariG 
-R Itarten (S) 5 


.C Rotter 2 


01 BADGE0FFAME(63)IM Mxr&MrsJohnM3g«ertLCunark3SlO LDeftccIl 

-23414 SffiGEPHIfl0US(4tt(aR(SDemanuetalSCWteiB4B8 — . — RFtacndt(3]3 

713253 JWCY«£»iSW4»AW»Tined)MSta*3B7 1 Rtekl S 

105851 TURGBBM40) (D) (Mrs Site Tisnrner) R Raskman S 8 2 S Sanders 7 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 015300 SmMONNS04)fTtelalB!StaP9rr«rch|JlSD(iw58O — Matte Itejer (3)6 

_ g |k>fhUta l mm 

BETTMG: 7-3 Radfle of ftana. *-l Praej Me, M IteflMWr, 6-lTttpato, llr2 Mr Uamad Frtead. 
13-2 Sega Persons, B-l Wooctea, 10-1 Site** Dm*r. 

1996: BNJflfAWliy 4 8 12 S Sanoes W tat (R Altehust) rbaan (10) 8 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

BADGE OF FAME, rentier of a Newmartet maiden wrth apprenoce Royston Fhonch. now 
enters handicap company agamst some exposed rivals with Frankie Denon aboard- Ha 
was due to cormsf the Bitxiry Cup a Safebury In Mr*, but had to be withdrawn after 
unseabrg and injunrig Detton m the paddock. Bklge Of Fame, hom the tamVy of top stay 
w Hgh Hawk, should have no problems with the tnp. and two of those behind hen at 
Newmeriret Lifts and High Mr®*, haw won decent handeaps since. Stage Pertoas 
fc super-touffi, wen handicapped on hra course van n tune, end more at home mar thn 
rite compared totes towth w me Northmtbertand Plare (2ml. Statating Dancer tools be«- 
®!e, as does Percy tele, who lacks a him of loot My Learned FHend should e> we* if 
reproducing hra Old Newton Cup second to Zaratoska, but Tappato and Iteganev may 
find this a Ut uo hoc finlnrttnrr BADGE OF FAME 


BERKEUTY GROUP CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS 


O £9^000 added lm 


SKY 


1-3021 CAPEC8OSS03)mShettiltarenn«l)jGottlen391 
21-30 CmiSttmroKMsB|teW^Jt<te38 7 


_L Dettori B 
_MWs4 


1-8 ROKttCHlSAre(lOS9(D)M0itere'Donehtredgw>fc)Sp638 7__JiOKteraia2 

4012 SPACE RACE (21) (D)(RUOper)CC)a&38 7 DrwMMB 

0314 JEYB00GC(4Q (K «x>Xa) R Chatun 3 8 6 JtetGdrtwyS 

1- WMSttf (38^{Hanrt3nAf UtttDuY0RAnan)ng3S2. RHbl 

-Grtedared- 

BEnWG « Kejtaoc^a, 74 Craw Croat, G-1 Mm TUa, 7-1 Hbasttv 14-1 Rpjtt Crasadra 
20-1 Space Race. 

1996: CENTRE 5TAL1S 3 87 s Santas 10-1 (R Jrtran drawn (2) Bran 

FORMGWDE 

Crtmton We, winner of the Houghton Stales last bartend and not seen srnce ifisap- 
praremg In the Dante States at York, has somathmg to prove, as does ROYAL CRUSADE, 
who bolted before the start and last of ste » Sandstone in the Newmarket Safes m May. 
Bodr can be tended TO beat Cape Craaa « their best getting 8 &l and Royal Ousaae. 
who tooted so 0X)d when beating a big field at hoadpuarteis tea October, loote best 
Cape Cross should be frgxmg til and, thougt he won only a ana* race st Goodwood last 
tuna, he did (mah thW in the Craven dates before his e«0tth in the Gufnaas. Keyboo- 
&a may just Ibid this tnp too sharp after her taaih to Dance Desist in the Pretty Polly 
at the Current (lm 21). Selection: ROYAL CRUSADE 


T45| 


HOM&START HANDICAP (CLASS E) £Afi2S 
added Sf 




05054) JUCEA (8) (D) (A A Carrpbdn J Spesmg B B 11 


-S Drome 2 

C tetter 14 

>A Eddery (7)3 
-T Spate 4 


U2420 BABBMiAK (U) ED) (M Mac Carthy) G McCtirt 5 9 10 

462204 tXflBKTO QUEST MORMBmoplUCharetai 498 

340&5 NCATOtt [218) (Peter Ccrtey temg A Fosar 3 9 7 

020410 HKD(MCECiq(CS)(OFAt)WOKl0y4 97 RCoteraalO 

1600-2 lADYCAROUNEtAWn03)(QartesCasde)RBastiran495 — HBacttma(5)12 
005444 DWfflEFtfSt (6) (Dsndrttr Drcstrotm Ltd) D ArtuffroJ 4 95-Jl FVaoch (3) 8 V 

000601 DRIMEM5GF (7) m(fomaMfCou«y1)RS) A Jtns 4 92(7*1 JiMsl 

433426 HALFTONE C14) (CD) ILteGM Termennani R Ftover 591 OrawOTIafllfiB 

006350 SWfiP SJOQt (14) ®te M fartiaiml R 4 9 0 SOotfeO 

ClowHnrS 15 

XFkteUB 

DRHcCatue 

-Itatte Dwyv(3)7 
— S Cm (7) 17 
JBMrlaMNnll 
RM*m(5)5 


022533 SUTO FACTORS (LG (U) IWgd awtfls) K Bute 3B12_ 
060000 HEAVBfly KISS OT (Trevor UWvSl J Brder 3 8 a. 

6-600 LOGAt&EA (48) (Mrs P A Lrtan) W!A£SCn 386 

540202 BJQflHT PARAGON (JG)(Cl^(PCGCDa»)H)«y 881. 


0Q522S Btta»Ansjaww«iearSDtuJ*G>LrtEHhete38J 

00000 DOZBIROSES(8B)(Cu9EmRacn0 JUra3 T 10 

0004 BADIWAIH (19 (D Bulb) HCciirgO 3710.. 

-17r 


BBTMtt 110 tteade Hy*r. 7-1 Mfaataace, lady Carotae Lamb, BrfgM Praaew. 8-1 Banana*. 
Witt* MbrM>, Hte Tone, OanciS Myrttry, 10-1 otbos 
19EG: HALF TOTO 4 8 10 T Quro 5-2 O' Flowr) drawn 02) 12 m 
FORM GUDE 

trs big-advantage ame again for those (Pawn hrgi with the state placed on me far rate. 
The pore postuon fas faflen to Danctaig M rtt a ry . who ran waitn second P Tommy Tem- 
pest at Windsor three outings agt. Mndreee, jua a head and neck behma m lourth m. 
Windsor, has won since and meets Dancing Mystery on 3D better terms. The win was 
pined on ths course, but it may be tea TO go along with the runner-up then, HALF TONE, 
who won Dus sprint last year. HaN Tone has a better draw than Mnttaca and a 2to puii 
tor the head drttet gves him every chance of awngng that detesL Half Tone nas since 
n>i a decant sath TO Lady Sheriff at Goodwood vatn Mndcaca In 13th raster a penally. 
Minrtace to bound to go weB tonga from stall ten, though Half Tone has the draw to 
edge him oul Berracraiubd nothing to the lady Sheriff rate at Goodwood, but he « well 
drawn lonign and ran vcB m toraih to My Bert Uatentne when sfanbriy drawn in a stronger 
race here last month. Suite Factors, wd placed m 15. s unfludy to get home on tha 
stiff oouree. wMle Harawnly H8n 1131 and irady Cnttne teiiTO (12) may also be Gcretched. 
even tfiougi the tast-mned went «e« an her reanpsaranoe when seoond to Oortiie Os- 
car at Cannfck. Mvtaw MawP, nho reproved on recent eflbrts » beat niaraoh's Joy at 
Yarmouth a week agx has the cteadad staH one to overcome. Selection: HALF TONE 


gig 



GO EVBflN6 RACING WITH THE DAUf TELEGRAPH MAID- 
EN STAKES (CLASS D) £5000 added lm 2f 

1 MABIAD(I3S9{BcKortobBMsCARatesoti)DFtartiDare692_MMbbotl3 

2 3D VHtSATlITY ® (Bod Craisil R icTnson Holton 4 9 2 

3 0-23 BftSMAll05)(LNaarsCen»a)Baiart3ai2 

4 3 UM(9fitadYSFan4DMtsJCed3B12 

5 2-222 SMnU9)(BF) (HaTCtaiNMrt>toU(AWH9n3812 

6 0 OASSSBWS) fOaotc B uu d t t u rtPfc)MQBnnfln387 

7 0 SERPBIIARA(19)IU41kmlde(ttiden)liCeci387 

-7<acMred- 

BETIflffi: 11-10 Step* 2-1 Bam, 13-2 Srapcaare, 10-1 Urart, 34-1 Vetsrttey. ifrl Oaa- 
rtc Fan, 3B-1 Maenad. 

19« FIJAL3 8 1? Pa BUsy 2-1 to ffi HanortS drann (13) 15 wi 
FORM GUIDE 

SERPEHTARA, who comes from a cradw«ftmfly and a a* wno can only do better af- 
ter her rttbui showing In the ruck behnd Zerpour at Newnarfcat (lm -HI. There Is bags 
of stamra in her pedgree an the dam's sida through Sandy Wand and Sfip Anchor. thu0i 
the dam nersetf won over tonga's tnp before staying (rather. Rasre ra n hasn't run since 
ht5 nlne-tengih third to Sliver ftnnarch in the UngfleW Derby Tnal m May. He's wrafi re 
grded and hts Newbury second » Ghataas e iteesnt form with the ftmlop runner fin- 
ishing fourth m the Chester Vase and then a winner of a condakjns race a Leeeser. 
Sbaya fete shon in the speed department and reaUy wants 12 futongs. fta n must be 
sard he dd rwhmgwror^ai Ascot test bma Hirst attempt for two months) when second 
to a very tasty coh in Kayf Tara M tc tte: SERPENT ARA 


Bergman 


threat to 
Saints 

Rugby League 

DAVE HADF1ELD 

Si Helens and Paris try to 
squeeze through the hack door 
toni^n into the quarter-finals of 
the World Club Championship 
and a likely hammering in 
Brisbane. 

Saints, who scraped into 
fourth place in their pool after 
some unimpressive perfor- 
mances, and Pans - top of their 
group cm points’ differeoce-play 
off at Knowsky Road in an ex- 
tra match nobody really wanted. 

The opinion of ihe Paris 
coach, Andy Goodway, is that 
they, like their Australian coun- 
terparts, the Hunter Mariners, 
should have gone straight 
through to the last eight. 

Saints' view is summed up by 
their coach, Shaun McRae. 
“Whichever side wins will be 
veiy hidty to go aijy further," he 
said, “because Brisbane are the 
best side in the world. I'm not 
waving the while flag, just be- 
ing realistic.” 

McRae hopes to have his 
strike force of Paul Newiove and 
Alan Hunte fit after taking 
knocks on Sunday. There is a 
chance of Vila Matautia and 
Apollo Perelini coining into the 
reckoning after injuries. 

f^ris have got this far because 
of their competent defence, 
but g^vc warning of their own 
attacking ability on Saturday, 
when they beat Halifax 32-0. 

The New Zealander Phil 
Bergman, who began the season 
as a reserve scrum-half but has 
been successfully converted into 
a winger, scored three tries, 
bringing his tally for the season 
to 14 in Super League matches 
alone. Only three players - 
Hunte being one - have scored 
more, so Saints have been giv- 
en fair warning of who to watch. 

The former Wigan and New 
Zealand coach, Graham Lowe, 
has launched a fierce attack on 
standards in Britain, as re- 
vealed by the WCC. “I think 
that the current crop of English 
players have become a greedy 
lot of impostors. If some of the 
guys were paid on performance 
they’d starve," he said. 

“It really disappointed me 
when I saw some of the British 
clubs after they had been ham- 
mered by cricket scores going 
out and celebrating as though 
nothing had happened." 


RACING 


BATH 

24)0: X. THE EXECUTOR (J toll 5-1 tav. 
2. Fto gaaoa Say 7-L S_ Noopn* 11-2. 17 
ran. l'A, 1 'h. (R OSUkran. Wnicombe/. Tote: 
£6n0: £3.10, £1.90. L33Q. Dual Forecast: 
£35.50. computer Strewn Forecast: £32.51. 
Mon Runner Fcr&an. Tno: £73.60. There was 
no bid for the mrer. 

2J0: 3L ABSOLUTE UTOPIA [B Dcglel &• 
1; 2. Samara Sons 8-1; X MukMhra 11- 
L- A. MatfcLabr 13-J. IB ran. 7-2 (w Sharp 
Deed. 1%, ’U. (N Berry. temDounVj. Tote: 
£1L30; £2.40. £1.90. 1320. £2.00. OF: 
E23BO. CSF: £66.46. Tncasc £68a36. Tno. 
£193-20. 

3.00: 3- FIRST VILLAGE |K Doneyt 14-1: 
Z Jflted 2-1 fair: Z Oh Hobo 100-30. 17 
ran. ?/>. rk. p Berry, CocX&toami. Tote: 
£13.00; £350, £150. £1.60. DF; £2050. 
CSF: £40.68. Tno: £1630. After a stewards' 
inquiy, me result stood. 

330: 3- HBJLSWKK f ARttj 6-1: Z Sud- 
ast 3-2 lav. Z Castle Courageous 8-3. 5 
rai.L5.lJ Km& Srendom. To*k £&0tt 
£3-70. £3.10. DF: £2.50. CSF: £6.74. 

440c 3. MOUSEHOLE (P BtaamfeU) 2-1 
fav; Z Tuscan Doran 5-Z Z Pride of Haying 
25-1 9 ran. 2, 1 (R Guest, Neumarteij. Tote: 
£250: £3.40. £L4a £3.50. DF: £4 JO. CSF: 
£636. )na £103.90. 

4- 30: Z ELEVENTH DUKE (L Dcttom 4- 
1) 2- Brimstone 7-2 A far. 3. Sada 8-3- 12 
ran. 7-2 Jt fev KawafB /4tft). V\ : h. ,R Han- 
non, East Evenegv. Tote: £530: £2.10, 
£3-30. £2-00. DF: £6.50. CSF: £17.42. Tn- 
cast: £102.77. Tno: £20.90. 

5- OIfc 3- PENNYS FROM HEAVEN (C Rut- 

BU21: Z Dm> Socks 12-1; Z RtoteK S*ov 

7-1. 11 ran. 3-1 tav Rassng Strangers. ■/>, 
y.. IH Candy. Wantage i. Tote: £11.00; 
£2.40, £2.10. £2.70. DF: £36.60. CSF: 
£328.66. Incase £592.03. Tno: £129.30. 
Jackpot £7400.00 i pan non, pool at 
£3.439.58 to Satebray todayi. 

Ptecnpot: £14.60. Quadpot £2.40. 

Ptaca 6: £24.45. Place & £1058. 

SOUTHWELL 

Z1& Z MGH1Y MERC (A Dottvni 9^1: 
Z Bayard 3-1; Z Professor Pace 6-1. 6 
ran. 2-1 fa* Shikaree [drill. 3, 13, nilrs B 
Broad. Bedael.Tote: £350; £3-30, £130. 
DF: £1030. CSF: £837. 

Z4&2. PREROGATIVE (R Johnson 8-1; 
Z Branfldabociy 11-8 tav. z The Toaster 
13-8. 4 ran. 3 Vi. diSL (G L Moore, Brrttton). 
Tote: £7.20. DF: £7.40. CSF: £1834. 

3JLS.-1. CHOCOLATE KE iMicftael Bren 
nan) 5-1; Z Roderick Hudson 21 far, X 
TBaal 5-Z9ran.lv>. 15. U O'Shea. Strai- 
ford Upon Awn). Tote £5.70: £Z40. £150. 
tllft DF: £430. CSF: £14.13. Tna £6.70. 

3-45: 3 - SOUIHERNCROSSPATCH (R 
Atoscn) 10-1; Z Bate Busk 5-1; Z The 
Sbjr Padre 7-2. 10 ran. 2-1 fav Demonac 
(pried im). hd, 5. (P Boren, Haverfrad West). 
Tote: £12.10; £3.70. £1-40. £3.60. DF: 
£15.60. CSF: £56.98. Tna £34.40. 

4J5: Z FRONTIER FUGHT p Vienne) 11- 

4 Jt fan Z Shecreoro 13-Z Z Script 4- L 

5 ran. 11-4 Jt lav BatUesh* Brace (nriled 
up). 1% 2 Yc (Mbs LStodafl. Tadcaaert. Tote: 
£3.00; £3.10. £2.70. DF: £8 JO. CSF: 
£1730. No bid for me winner. 

4^f&ZB«VHEELBtU.U0stxsne) 11 
Z Z SMffine Moon 9-4 lav; 3- Kflnamar- 
tjwa GU 9-Z 6 ran- 8. 2 ! /.. 0 Jenkins. 
Roystoni. Tote: £630: £2-50. £2 2a DF: 
£930. CSF: £17.72. 

P ia ompot £298.60. Quadpot: £163.0. 
Place 6c £34937. Pteoe 5: £170.77. 


^ THE INMEPENlffilVli 


RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 



IBBLTSf 

SAUSBURY 


981 

BEVERLEY 


982 

SANDOWN (E)i 


983 

HAMILTON (E) 


984 


ALL COURSES RFSl-l IS 

0891 261 970 
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Faldo determined to improve Ballesteros’ o ptions 


As he site at home in Pedrena. 
following the 79lh USPGA 


Championship from afar, Eu- 
rope's Ryder Cup captain. Scve 


Andy Farrell looks at the problems faced by golfs two Ryder Cup captains who 
both have difficult choices to make in naming their selections for Valderrama 


Ballesteros. can allow himself 
one consoling thought as he 
tries to make three go into two: 
at least he is not Tom Kite. 

The American skipper must 
name his two wild-card selec- 
tions for the match at Vhider- 
rama in September next 
Monday. Ballesteros has until 
the conclusion of the BMW In- 
ternational in Munich on 31 
August to make up his mind. So 
far. the Spaniard has not re- 
vealed his thinking, even to his 
potential picks. 

The three likely candidates 
for the two spots are Nick Fal- 
do. Jose Maria Olazahal - both 
of whom are outside the top in 
automatic qualifying places - 
and Jesper Pamevifc. who as a 
non-member of the European 
Tour is not included on the 
points list. 


is the position we 
didn i want to put Seve in," said 
Faldo, 22nd on the list and who 
would set a record of 1 i Ryder 
Cup appearances if he plays at 
valdeTrama. “Having done 10 
straight, I would not like to miss 
out.” he added. 

Faldo's problem is that this 
is his last counting event. Next 


week, he plays in the Yforid Se- 
Ohio at 


lies in Ohio and then, while 
everyone else goes for broke in 
Munich, he will be hosting his 
own Faldo Junior Series finals 
at the Forest of Arden. Faldo, 
who missed the cut at Augus- 
ta and finished 48th at the US 
Open and 51st at 'the- Open, 
must be first or second this 
week to qualify automatically. 
At the 19S4 US Open at 
Winged Foot, he was 55th. 

“If I play well this week it 


takes care of itself,” he said. “If 
I don't. 111 have to be a pick. I 
have had a second, a third and 
a fourth in Europe and won in 
Los Angeles this year and I’ve 
got 10 Ryder Cups behind me. 
On paper, my credentials are 
pretty good.” 

But the 40-year-old Eng- 
lishman missed the cut in his 
last outing and has been fight- 
'll now have only one game 
plan.” he revealed. “It’s re- 
freshing. HI aim at the spot Pm 
looking for with a little draw, 
not with it going right to left” 

Faldo added: “I’m sure 


himself unlikely to be fit to play 
at Valderrama if he remains in 
the top 10. In that instance, the 
11th man will qualify. 

Ah the top 13 in the list, bar 
Martin, play here, plus Sam 
Torrance, in 17th place, with 
Per-Ulrik Johansson, Thomas 
Bjorn and Co Stan tine Rocca 
the men under pressure to re- 


srpr 

tain their top 10 -places. Bjorn, 
the 26-year-old Dane, was not 


Seve’s got everything under 
control. But you know he is go- 


ing to want OUie.” Olazabai in 
12th place, has been helped by 
the wrist injury to his country- 
man Miguel Martin, who rates 


sure of teeing up tomorrow af- 
ter missing the fast two tour- 
naments following an ankle 
injury caused by jogging. 

Parnevik, who has suffered 
from sinus problems since fin- 
ishing as runner-up for the 
second time in the Open at 
Troon, can only wait patiently. 
“It’s out of my hands,' 1 said the 
Swede who narrowly missed a 
wild card two years ago. “Pll be 


thrilled if 1 get bn the team, but 
1 won’t be disappointed if 1 
don't because of my decision to 
come over here. 

“Yes, I would pkk myself, but 
there are a lot of good players 
who should be on the team but 
with the system we have might 
be left out. I'd like it to be jute 
any other team, just pick the 12 
who are playing the best when 
the match comes round.” 

Ken Schofield, the executive 
director of the European Tour, 
has conceded that the world 
rankings, in some shape or 
form, will be taken into account 
next time. 

Kite will be hoping Davis 
Love, 10th on the US list, can 
maintain his position. Love 
and Tommy Tblles, ninth, are 
the men most in danger, al- 
though a victory for anyone 


down to Scott McCanon w 
25th place could see them on 
to the team. Assuming Love, a 
member of the last two teams, 
makes it. Kite wfD be looking 
for experience. 

Currently, the top In on 
their list can muster only eight 
Ryder Cup appearances among 
them. Fred Couples, despite the 
personal problems which have 
affected him this year, wfli be 
one pick, but the other could be 
a surprise. Tom Whison. after 
finishing fourth at the Masters 
and 10th at the Open, would be 
the sentimental choice for a 
fifth appearance. But Watson's 
putting problems could be 
exacerbated by malchplay. 

Although a rookie. Kite 
might instead go for David 
Duval, not in the best of form 
recently but with a fine match- 
play record He «ns unbeaten 
in four matches in both the 199 1 
Walker Cup and last year's 
President's Cup. 


Ryder Cup 
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Watson, the winning Amer- 
ican captain in 1993. is not 

hopeful of a congratulatory 

call from Kite. “My chances of 
being picked for the ieam are 


nretlv slim,” he admitted- "1 d 
ven much like to be on the Ry- 
der Cup team, but I almost haw? 
to play myself in by winning this 

tournament.” 



Pigott springs surprises 


at enterprising Sussex 


A fter the winter they had. 
Sussex might have done 
the decent thing and kept 
a nice, tow profile this season 
while they go about rebuilding 
the club on and off the field. 
Instead, barely a week passes 
without some radical new- 
initiative or startling develop- 
ment at Hove. 

First, there was the appoint- 
ment of the Surrey second-team 
coach. Tony Pigott. as chief ex- 
ecu the. followed by the addi- 
tional portfolio of acting director 
of cricket. Then they had ihe au- 
dacity lo start a Championship 
game at lpm. instead of the time- 
honoured 1 lam. in an attempt 
to attract evening spectators. A 
day-night Axa Life League game 
is coming up soon, and lately 
Desmond Hajnes was dismissed 
as coach and Shane Wurne 
approached lo be their overseas 
player next summer. 

When Lord MacLaurin 
unveiled his master plan for the 
future of the game last week, 
guess which county was first to 
criticise f since partially re- 
tracted). simultaneously" sug- 
gesting plans for a’ new 
competition in March-? And 
now. in a season when they were 
supposed to lose to eve’ivone 
including Durham, they ’find 
themselves in the NalWest 
Trophy semi-final against War- 
wickshire. two games away from 
their first honours in i 1 years. 

A potentially momentous 
week .started for Pigott with an 
interview in his new office at 
Hove. He gives the impression 
he still cannot quite believe all 
that has happened since he 
and his chairman. Robin Mar- 
lar. in the cricketing coup of the 
decade, wrested control of the 
club they both used to play for. 


An ambitious county has much to play for 
at Edgbaston today, says Adam Szreter 


At the moment we play 37 days 
cricket here and that’s all it’s 


Pigott, a member of Eng- 
land's one-cap wonder brigade, 
bowled zippy fast-medium for 
Sussex for JS years and his 
very last game for them was on 
the losing side in the 1993 
Nat West final - against War- 
wickshire. He would love to 
make amends for that at 
Edgbaston today. 

“Firstly, we’re absolutely de- 
lighted to he in the semi-final” 
he said. “But we're not just go- 
ing there for a 
day out, we ac- 
tually believe 
we can win. 

We've been 
playing as a unit 
all season: Peter 
Moores as cap- 
tain is very en- 
thusiastic. he's 
got everybody 
playing for each 
other and if 
everyone plays 
to the bek of 
their ability, I 
think we've got 
an excellent 
chance.” 



“1 couldn't gjve a damn about 
any of their individuals,” he said. 
“Allan Donald is a high-class 
opening bowler, but so is Glad- 
stone Small Bill Athey's a high- 
class opening batsman, and so's 
Neil Tiiylor. We*ve got good 
bowlers in Vhsberi Drakes and 
Paul Jarvis. Both sides have got 
good individuals and it's a ques- 
tion of who's going to be up for 
it on Lhe day." 

Despite the proximity of such 
a big game, any 


To get this far Pigott: Taking responsibaity 
Sussex have up- 
set Lancashire and. in the quar- 
ter-finals. Derbyshire, against 
whom the 22-year-old Rajesh 
Rao made 158, one of the in- 
nings of the season. They 
achieved their first Champi- 
onship win last Saturday, at the 
expense of the champions, 

Leicestershire, and although 
they lost heavily to Warwickshire 
in both the Championship and 
the Sunday League the week be- 
fore, Pigott is unperturbed. 


conversation 
with Pigott 
these days has 
to be con- . 
cemedasmucb 
with the fiiturc 
as the present. 
His outspoken 
criticism of the 
previous 
regime, partic- 
ularly over the 
departure of 
several leading 
players, has giv- 
en Pigott slight- 
ly more ofasay 
in the club's fu- 
ture than he 
originally bar- 


gained for. He knows he has to 
deliver- 

“The thing I realty felt before 
I came back here was that no- 
body was taking any responsi- 
bility for things that were 
happening.” he'said “Things 
were going wrong and nobody 
was doing anything about it. I 
will take all that on board. 

“We’re looking to redevelop 
the ground so that we’ve got a 
business here 365 days u year. 


used for, which is ludicrous. We 
rely almost totally on the ECB 
[England Cricket Board] hand- 
outs and we've got to uy and 
stand on our own two feet and 
earn money so that Sussex 
County Cricket Club could still 
survive if the ECB didn't give 
us the money. 

“The support we’re getting 
from the other counties is 
unbelievable. We wanted to 
change things and we're not just 
going to sit there and let things 
happen. We're planning a night 
game on 27 August and people 
were saying, Ve’ll wait and see 
somebody else do that and then 
maybe we'll do it.’ Well why? 
Why not do it yourself? We’re 
going to make a lot of money 
that night. 

“This late start that wc tried 
against Essex; I know one coun- 
ty that said, bve always wanted 
to do that but, we warned some- 
body to experiment first’. Why? 
Basically, they just see us hying 
to move tiling forward, not only 
for Sussex but for cricket, be- 
cause we have got to somehow 
get people to come and watch 
this game. 

“Nobody expected us to be in 
this semi-final and if we won the 
final at Lord's, what a great sto- 
ry it would be. The further we 
go in this competition the more 
support we're going to get, be- 
cause people believe what has 
happened here in the last six 
months is good for cricket 

“That’s why we did it in the 
first place, that's why we’U con- 
tinue to do it and if we win com- 
petitions - which we will do in 
the future - it can only help us. 
If we win this one, this year, itTl 
be just sensational” 


Ranatunga adopts the bold approach 


TONY COZIER 


reports from Colombo 

Sri Lanka 332 and 415-7 dec 

India 375 and 49-0 


Sri Lanka's insatiable run-getters 
Sanath Jayasuriya and Aravin da 
de Silva piled up yet more records 
while giving their captain, Arju- 
na Ranatunga, the satisfaction of 
a challenging declaration late on 
the fourth day of the second Test 
against India here yesterday. 

Jayasuriya, the left-handed 
opener, followed his monu- 
mental 340 in the drawn first 
Test last week with another 
masterful chanceless innings of 
1 99 and De Silva, somewhat less 
assured but no less aggressive, 
compiled his second hundred of 
the match and bis sixth in suc- 
cessive Test innings this year in 


Colombo. The pair added 213. 
a new overall third-wicket Test 
record for Sri Lanka, at such a 
rate that Ranatunga was confi- 
dent enough to close and leave 
India with 374 to win off the re- 
maining minimum 103 overs. 

The pitch is still basically true 
but India include at least two 
high tjuality batsmen of their 
own in their captain, Sachin 
Tendulkar, whose previous two 
innings in the series have both 
been three figures, and Mo- 
hammad Azharuddin. In other 
words, it was an enterprising de- 
cision by Ranatunga. 

As it was, India’s openers 
moved 49 doser to their goal off 

the final 13 overs of the day so 
that the equation this morning 
is 325 off the allotted 90 overs. 
The prospects are intriguing. 

Yet, judging by their diffident 
approach in the field as Jaya- 


suriya and De Silva took control, 
the jaded Indians appear to lack 
the heart for a real fighL Once 
the pair had become settled, the 
plan was simply to scatter the 
field in the hope of damage lim- 
itation but it did ncrtswxx^ 
two took runs at liberty and when 
De S2v a offered chances they 
were unaccepted three times. 

Jayasuriya was the first to go, 
bowled by fast bowler Abey Ku- 
ruvilla Hying for the single he 
needed for a double century 
through a field tightened for one 
of the few times during the day. 
In the course of his slay of 226 
balls, that included two sixes and 
22 fours, Jayasuriya became 
the first batsman to pass 1,000 
Test runs for the year. 

De Silva went past his seem- 
ingly inevitable hundred - the 
second time in Tests this year at 
the Singhalese Sports Gub 


ground that he had completed 
one in each innings - and the 
declaration came when he loft- 
ed a catch to extra cover. 


ftjurtti day: Into won mss 
SRI LANKA - Hrat hmingB 332 (PA* S*a 
146; D Mortality 4-731. 


INDIA- Hnt Innings 37S (S R Tendukar 139. 
S C GangWy Mr; M MurWUftwai 4-Mi. 


SRI LANKA - Second Intdnex 

77 tor 2) 


S T laya&jrtyo b KunnrtSa 

Mananama st Morbb b humble ..._ — 35 


nS 


199 


P Ado 5*tae suS b Kumbfe ....120 

*A RareOjfl£i tun Dut — 1 

+R S hatuMharana am out _.2 

M Jayawaroena c Mongn b Kuurila 7 

WPU JMvb nor out - 5 

Extras flW bl wl null! J7 


Total (for 7 dac, S7-4ovor*j . 


JOS 


Fa* 1-65 2-145 3-363 4-369 5-374 6-394 
7-417. 

Boating Mohancy 15.2-0-72-0 (wl): Prasad 
154-1-72-0 11*1* KuiwHa 24-3-90-3 (nb9); 
KumWe 38.4-2-156-3 (nblj: Gangriy 3-0-13- 
0; Drawl 1-0-2-0. 

(NDH - Second totting* 

A □ Jadaa not out — 35 

N S SUhu not out — -12 

i inb2) 2 


Total {to 


.49 


To bac R S Drawl 5 RTaaMter. M AstenUn, 
S C Qengutv. N R Manga. A R Kumtate. A hu- 
nM». B KV Prasad. 0 Matwmr- 
BoHftne (toes 5-1-20-0: de SAra 5-2-7-0: Mu- 
rahthararr 3-0-22-0 tnUZi. 

Unpb«K H Koeraen tSAj. B C Oomy (S Lantoi 


Merit Cup becomes the first Whitbread 60 boat to reach the Fastnet Rock yesterday 


Photograph: Carlo Borienghi 


Smith waylaid by lobsters 


Sailing 


STUART ALEXANDER 


America's lead in the Admiral's 
Cup was. under intense pressure 
from Italy in the Fastnet Race 
finale last night as Grant Dal- 
ton, skipper of Merit Cup, was 
celebrating victory in what was 
the first major test of the Whit- 
bread fleet. 

The lead between the new 
crop of nine Whitbread 60s 
changed seven times over the 
last few miles as the British skip- 
per, Lawrie Smith, had to send 
crewman Jez Fanstone over 
the side to free lobster pot 
lines caught round the keel 
when they were leading. 

He eventually finished fourth 
admitting that, even without, the 
bold-up of three minutes, he 


would not have been able to 
hold the frying New' Zealander 
on the run-in. And rival Kiwi 
Chris Dickson, co-skipper with 
Dennis Conner of the Ameri- 
can entry Toshiba, had to be 
content with second place after 
dumping both spinnakers in 
the water while making a 
change. 

With Gunnar Krantz’s 
Swedish Match third, the first 
four boats were separated by 
only 10 minutes into Queen 
Anne’s Battery, Plymouth, and 
the more Corinthian American 
entry, George Collins’ Chessie 
Racing, was a surprise 23 min- 
utes ahead of annoyed Ameri- 
ca's Cup skipper, Paul Cayard, 
on EF Language. 

“Obviously you like to win, 
but it's not the main event, it’s 
just the pre-season warm-up.” 


Dalton said. ”We learned quite 
a bit, mainly where we are 
quick and where we are not. But 
we know what to do," he added 
before taking the boat back first 
to Hamble and then on to Bel- 


gium. 

"We’re quite happy," said 
Smith, blaming gaps in the sail 
mix they were carrying. “We 
have been very frustrated,” Ca- 
yard said. 

A grandstand finish was 
building for the Admiral's Cup 
as the defending Italians con- 
tinued to threaten a repeat of 
1995 by snatching the trophy 
from the United States in the 
Fastnet decider. 

With the first clutch of big 
boats due in last night, a soft- 
ening breeze also meant some 
overnight nailbiting before the 
result is known today. A late 


rush by the Australian 40-foot- 
er G-Net pushed them into a 
provisional second place, the 
Americans were third, Ger- 
many fourth and Britain fifth as 
the much fancied New Zealan- 
ders had slumped from second 
at the start to provisional sixth 
on the water. 

Records had seemed un- 
likely after the slow start to the 
610-raile race from Cowes on 
Saturday, but even with that, 
and the addition of five miles 
to the original course (which 
makes all previous records re- 
dundant) the first boat home, 
Ross Field's Ericsson 80-fbot- 
er Banque Internationale a 
Luxembourg, completed the 
course in 61hr 57min 41sec, 76 
minutes and 26 seconds outside 
the time set by Nirvana in 
19S5. . 


mu 
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This time the gloves are on. 


;& r ni-Fino! of the Newest Trophy is no rime for holt measures. Not when the winners get o trip to Lord's and the iosers need a trip to Lourdes. 


NatWest 


More than just a bank 
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. . __ ----- mi *, , M9 to stretch on 

"**"?* ? endin £ a lo sfng streak of more than three 
by boating the Italian Davide Sanguinetti 6-2, 
♦-6, 6-4 in the RCA Championships in Indianapolis. 

The Mth seed, now down to a work! ranking of 74, 
ended a lamentable sequence of seven consecutive open- 
ing-match defeats on the ATP Tour this year with Monday's 


win over the world number 93, who was competing in has 
first hard-court match of the year. 

Agassi was broken in the first set, but lifted Ms game to 
break straight back against the 24-yeaKHd Kalian. The Amer- 
ican dropped a second set Which included five breaks of 
serve, but recovered from a 3-0 deficit in the third set to 
win in lhr 55mm. 


Agassi said: "You’ve got to start somewhere. I’ve been 
working hard on movement. I was able to go from being a 
Sherman tank to really covering some real estate out there 
in the space of a few days." 

In this tournament last year Agassi was cfisquafffied 
after persistently swearing and hiring a bad Into the stands. 

Photograph: Tom Russo/Associated Press 
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Long-distance 
dispute set to 
be resolved 


‘ ‘ !b “ :if 


Talented Croats have no fear of Newcastle 


V( 






Football 

SIMON TURNBULL 

It was a small but particularly 
pertinent pause for thought on 
Kenny Dalglish's part “I don't 
know if they’ll be frightened," 
the Newcastle manager mused 
when asked whether Ids team's 
opponents in the Champions' 
League qualifying round tonight 
would be filled with trepidation 
about their trip to Tyneside. 

St James’ Park certainly has 
been a formidable fortress for 


the Toon Army on European 
nights: only twice have Conti- 
nental visitors managed to sur- 
vive defeat there. But, then, 
there are real armies and real 
fortresses in a place called the 
real world beyond football's 
field of dreams. 

The players of Croatia Zagreb, 
who stand between Newcastle 
United and the promised land of 
the Champions' League proper, 
needed no reminding of that 
when they ventured to Belgrade 
in the preliminaiy round last 
month. Entering the airport ter- 


minal was considered too risky; 
they were hurried under police 
escort directly from the runway 
to their botei, where they were 
guarded by 12 officers, each one 
carrying a metal detectoT. 

So it is fairly safe to assume 
that facing Newcastle at St 
James' wOJ not be a fearful 
prospect for the Croat champi- 
ons. who escaped from the Ser- 
bian “pit of hate", as one 
newspaper described the at- 
mosphere in Belgrade's Partizan 
Stadium, with a 1-0 deficit be- 
fore winning the return leg 5-0. 


The triumph in Zagreb was 
hailed as “a great victory for 
Croatia" by Franjo Tbdjman, the 
president (and the chib’s chief 
patron), who cut short a meet- 
ing with Robin Cook, Britain's 
foreign secretary, to attend the 
match. President Tudjman pro- 
claimed his beloved boys could 
“beat anyone in the whole of 
Europe" and while that re- 
mains to be proven, Dalglish is 
wary of the threat they pose. 

“Zagreb are a right good 
side," he said, citing Robert 
Prosinecki, the midfield play- 


maker who played for Real 
Madrid and Barcelona after 
prompting Red Star Belgrade's 
1991 European Cup success, to 
illustrate the qualify in the op- 
position ranks. The Croats also 
have Silvio Marie and Dario Sim- 
ic, 21 -year-olds who have signed 
pre-contracts with Juventus and 
Milan respectively, and Igor 
Cvitanovic, on Bryan Robson's 
wanted list before Fabrizio Ra- 
vanelli was lured to Teesside. 

Cvitanovic is noted for his 
pace, an attribute Dalglish 
chose to highlight yesterday in 


the ace, disguised as a joker, in 
his own playing pack. “He’s not 
as daft as he’d lead you to be- 
lieve," the Newcastle manager 
said of Faustino AspriUa. “He 
always looks shattered, even 
when he's lining up for the team 
photo. But 1 wouldn't like to 
race him for my wages." 

Three times a European Cep 
winner as a Liverpool player, 
Dalglish has yet to savour vic- 
tory in a European tie as a man- 
ager. He might not venture his 
wages against the Croats keep- 
ing him waiting again tonight. 


The iiresisrible force of Haile 
Gebrselassie meets the im- 
movable; object of Daniel 
Komen in Zurich tonight -and 

something has to give. 

The respective world cham- 
pions at 10,000 and 5,000 me- 
tres have been in outstanding 
form this season, with Gebrse- 
lassie regaining the world 
10 000m record in Oslo last 
month and Komen becoming 
the first man to run two sub-four 
minute miles back to back. 

As far as the Kenyan Komen 
was concerned, there was a par- 
ticular point to prove following 
his exclusion from the one-to- 
one challenge over two miles on 
31 May between Gebrselassie 
and the world mile record hold- 
er, Noureddine MorcelL Last 
month Komen managed what 
his rivals failed to do in break- 
ing eight minutes for the event, 
although for him there was do 
$l_5m (£950,000) bonus. 

Komen defeated Gebrselassie 

over 5,000m last season, but the 
Ethiopian was still recovering 
from winning the Olympic 
10,000m title on an Atlanta 
track so band it left him with blis- 
ters. This time both come from 
a major championship. 

Like the two 5,000m con- 
tenders, Wilson Kipketer won 
his event in Athens without 
expiring a world record; thus Seb 
Coe’s 16-year-old 800m mark of 
1 min 41 .73sec, which the natu- 
ralised Dane equalled last 
month, still stands. 

When Kipketer came so 
dose to setting a new record in 
Stockholm, Coe commented 
that he would probably have 
broken it had he chosen to run 


Mike Rowbottom 

previews tonight’s 
Weltklasse grand 
prix event in Zurich 

at Oslo a few days earlier. The 
Oslo track has witnessed a se- 
ries of middle distance world 
records, but Zurich - another 
of Coe’s favourite hunting 
grounds — has also had its share. 

Iwan Thomas has pulled out 
of the 400m because of his 
continuing knee problem, but 
Roger Black runs against a 
field which includes the man 
who beat him to Olympic gold 
last year, Michael Johnson. 

The 100m brings together the 
mam playere in the World Cham- 
pionship final, while two British 
sprinters from the next genera- 
tion have an unusual opportunity. 

Dwain Chambers, who low- 
ered the world junior record to 
10.06 last month, and Christian 
Malcolm, silver medallist be- 
hind him- will run in a farewell 
event for Carl Lewis. The 36- 
year-old former world and 
Ofympic champion, who retires 
at the end of this season, faces 
a field composed entirely of ju- 
nior athletes. One generation 
salutes another, and all that. 

Jonathan Edwards, so dis- 
satisfied with his silver medal in 
Athens, has the chance to put 
some of the bad memories be- 
hind him in what will be onfy his 
second competition in six 
weeks. Steve Backley also has 
an early chance of revenge 
against the unheralded South 
African who beat him to the 
javelin gold, Marius Corbett. 


South African gold 


Platt turns down move to Middlesbrough Norweg,an dwe,,s on DeU 


David Platt has turned down a 
move to Middlesbrough, but the 
former England captain has 
not ruled out leaving Arsenal. 

Platt, 31, had been tempted 
by a move to The Riverside to 
join up with his former team- 
mate Paul Merson, but decid- 
ed against it. 

Platt said: “I have decided 
that it would not be the right ca- 
reer move for me at this point 
in time. I am grateful to Arse- 
nal for their understanding - 
[manager] Arsdne Wenger has 


told me that be wants me to stay 
at the club and that I will have 
the same chance as everyone 
else to be in the first team on a 
regular basis." 

He added: “It is no secret that 
I see my future career in coach- 
ing and management and. in 
due course, I will be looking for 
an opportunity to move steadi- 
ly in that direction." 

Platt denied that the move to 
Middlesbrough had foundered 
due to financial demands. “It is 
important to me that I am not 


seen to have snubbed Mid- 
dlesbrough," he said. "Their of- 
fer gave me an exceptional 
opportunity to join a dub who 
are Premiership in every sense 
of the word and to play for a 
manager who I respect and ad- 
mire enormously." 

The former England man- 
ager Bobby Robson is being 
linked with a return to Por- 
tugal with Benfica. The 64- 
year-old, currently general 
manager at Barcelona, is re- 
portedly being lined up to 


replace the embattled Manuel 
Jose. 

The Lazio coach, Sven 
Goran Eriksson, whose side 
were set to play Benfica in a 
friendly last night, said: “Tve 
heard Bobby Robson's name 
being mentioned." 

Robson spent two years with 
Porto, winning the Portuguese 
Cop and two successive Lea g u e 
titles before moving to Spain last 
year. He also managed Sport- 
ing Lisboa fora year before be- 
ing sacked in 1993. 


Southampton are still waiting to 
discover if Fetter Rudi will join 
their growing collection of Nor- 
wegians at The DeU. The mid- 
fielder was in Southampton 
over the weekend for transfer 
talks and be watched Saints’ dis- 
mal borne defeat by Bolton be-* 
fore heading home. 

His club, Molde, want 
around £700,000 for the 23- 
year-old former Norwegian Un- 
der 21 international, but he left 
for home still undecided. 

Other British clubs are also 
showing an interest in Rudi, who 
the Saints manager, Dave 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Vunibaka refused permit 




Rugby Union 

Leicester Tigers could begin the 
new Allied Dunbar Premiership 
season without the Fijian Mari- 
ka Vunibaka, after be was refused 
a work permit on the grounds 
that he does not qualify as an in- 
ternational player, despite the 
fact that he has played in Fiji's 
successful Sevens side. 

Stuart Farmer, Leicester’s 
press officer, said: “It’s a ridicu- 
lous decision, but we are trying 


again and hopefully we will get 
it Perhaps we should organise 
a game against Fiji, so that be 
can. get his cap. 

“Pip are arguing that in their 
country the seven-man game is 
more popular than the 15-man 
version and therefore having a 
Sevens cap is better," Farmer 
said. 

Vunibaka was the top try 
scorer at the recent Sevens 
World Cup, where Fiji were 
world champions. 


Australia hold advantage 








Bowls 

Andrew Lauder and Kevin 
Harper edged out Australians 
Michael Brown and Gary Willis 
to give Scotland hope in the first 
session of the Under-25 Test in 
Glasgow yesterday. 

The Australians were dose to 
raking a 3-0 lead when Brown 
and Will is were 20-16 ahead 
with three ends to play, but the 


Scots finished with a three and 
two singles for a 21-20 victory. 

Earlier, Paul Harman and 
Tom EUem held off a late fight- 
back from Graham Chambers 
and Alex Kelly before Aus- 
tralia went further ahead when 
Hoy Somerville and Brett 
Duprez capitalised on their 
20-15 lead in the last end 
agarnfrf Robert Menzies and 
Graeme Campbell. 
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Lancashire 
look to 
keep Wasim 

Cricket - 

Lancashire wil] not abandon 
their overseas player, Wasirn 
Akrara, in his benefit summer 
next year, even if his place on the 
field is taken by Shane Warne. 

Wasim is still contracted for 
□ext season, but the Lancashire 
secretary, Dave Edmundson, ex- 
plained the club have decided to 
pursue the Australian leg-din- 
ner because of fitness doubts over 
the Pakistani captain, who has 
managed to play just one Cham- 
pionship match this season. 

“Wasim is due to see his 
specialist again in London on 29 
August- The subsequent med- 
ical report will be an indication 
of the timetable required for full 
fitness to he regained," Ed- 
mundson said. 

"To guard against the 
prospect of Wasim being unable 
to fulfil his domestic commit- 
ments with Lancashire, the dub 
have approached Shane Warne 
with a view to him becoming the 
overseas player for 1998. 

“Wasim’s 'benefit year will 
continue in 1998 and if he is not 
registered as the overseas play- 
er, then it is hoped he may be de- 
ployed in a coaching capacity." 


Baseball 

AMERICAN IEA0U& Tame 8 Boston 3; Torotv 
to 8 Item* 2; NY Yat*«» 11 MWnascw a Seat- 
tle 11 MJtaauter 1. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Aflanra 2 Banda 1; Hous- 
ton 8 NY Mets 3; Lus An^tee 2 Chicago Cues 1; 
Moran* 6 San Dteflj 3; Dnormao 7 San Fw- 
woo 4. 

Basketball 

Derby Storm of The Budvetser League 
have signed the 6ft 7in Texan, 21-year- 
old DeRon Rutledge. 

Bowls 





er&KHreper MM Brown &GWtts 21-20: R 
Manaes & G Campbell lost to T Somavflo A B 
Divrez 1&20. Stages (SCO pimaBlhat): Kel- 
ly hu ID Som enoie 17-21; Owntos bt Han 
man 21-14; Menoeo K Bnwm 21-13; Hamer 
lost m EUem 5-21; Campbell M Duprw 21-19. 
Lauder lost to was 14-21. Route Scotland 
4 Australia 5. 

Cricket 

Nortbaarotomtiira v Pakistan A 
NORTHAMPTON: NoctbmjStoneMrs boat Pak- 
btM A by 60 rws. 
iPahsanA mxi meal 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

A Fcntnam c Qayyum o Abdul — 2 

RJWbrrenc Wasim bAhcU ........... £ 

R R Moragomere c Qayyun D Hearn .81 

D JG Sates r fi n Stoat) Matt 21 

*R J Batty rat out .153 

ALPsrtoertnycMhtarbAtxU 7 

K J tones not out _ £ 

Extras (W, wB, nblOL .22 

Total (for 5. SO overt) 300 

Ratt 1-a 2-20. 3-61. 4-228. 5-255. 

DU not bat fT M B Batty. JAR Bton, D Fat- 
ten. J F Broun. 

Bcrnttag Shoa* AWXar 10-0-56-0; AtxkJ 10- 
0-553: After 10-0-40-0: Stoat) Matt 9-0-45- 
1: At Hussain 3-0-34-0; Hasan 7-0-51-1; 
UteM i-aisa 
PAKISTAN A 


Jones, believes will add much- 
needed flair to his midfield. 

Saints already have Egil Os- 
tenstad and Claus Lundekvam 
era their staff and they were 
joined by fellow Norwegian 
Stig Johansen last week. Jo- 
hansen may make his full debut 
in the Premiership match at 
Manchester United today after 
coming on as a substitute 
against Bolton. 

Jones will dhoose between Jo- 
hansen, his £550,000 signing 
from Bodo-Glimt, and Micky 
Evans, who was one of several 
Saints players to disappoint. 


Abdul Razzah b Brawn _ 5 

Al Hussvn Rim not out 19 

Shoato Matt c Fontiam b Ftjoott — 13 

Shoe* AkhurcT MB Batty bbn» 2 

Extra* 0b3. m 2, nbS) U 

TOtaJ (39.2 raws) 240 

Rate 1-63. 2-66. 363, 4-131 5-171. 8-196, 
7-201. 8- 230. 9-229. 

BowOng Fofen 8-0-512; Bten 7-1-51-2; 
imes *2-0-40-% Panbodhy 56-31-1; Brawn 
10-0-47-2; R J Batty 3-0-17-0. 


Hockey 

BILL COUMLL 

reports from Harare 

South Africa took the gold 
medal in the women's World 
Cup qualifier here last night, 
winning a penalty shoot-out 
4-2 following a 2r2 draw after 
extra time with New Zealand. 

In a thrilling game before a ca- 
pacity crowd, the Kiwis opened 
the scoring in the 30th minute. 
The Springboks’ golden girl 
Retie Coetzee, with two penal- 
ty corner goals, put her side 
ahead before Moira Senior 
equalised for New Zealand. In 
the shoot-out South Africa’s 
Nicky du Toit, with two wonder 
saves, was the heroine. 

Earlier Scotland took the 
bronze medal after an end-to- 
-end contest with India. Scot- 
land took the lead at a 
14th-minute penalty corner 


through Rhona Simpson, but six 
minutes into the second half In- 
dia equalised when Fcrdina 
Ekka deflected in a free hit. 

England took fifth place, but 
required a shoot-out to do it af- 
ter ft 1-1 draw at the end of ex- 
tra time against China. England 
opened the scoring in the 23rd 
minute when Purdy Miller 
picked up a rebound off the goal- 
keeper's pads after Tina Cullen's 
initial shot bad been blocked. 

After England had squan- 
dered four early penalty corners 
at the beginning of the second 
half. Hui Cheng equalised for 
China, but with Jane Smith and 
■ Karen Brown scoring for Eng- 
land, they secured the game in 
the shoot-out 2-0. 

WORTO CUP Women* qua Hying tourna- 
ment (Harare): 7-8 Playoff: Ireland 2 Rus- 
M 4. 5-6 PtayoK Engand 1 China 1 latter 
ottro time; Inland won 2-0 on penally 
strokes). 3-4 Plsyoft Scotland 1 India 1 (af- 
ter extra «me: Scotland won 3-1 on pens). 
Float South Africa 2 New Zealand 2 latier 
extra tine; South Africa won 4-2 on pens). 





» d JoiUxed c Sates b Felton 20 

Bate c Panbenhy b Imes 41 

■MMammto Waste) *T MB Betty b Brawn JSB 

Hasan Raza c Warren b Penberthy 2 

IftenaOswun runout -31 

Fferhau Ach c Foreran b Btatn . — — .16 

AJharMahiwoacTMB Baiey bBten 2l 


UNDSU26 FttST TEST Seottand v Australia 


(EfaaflM) Pairs (Sco first): G Chambers & A 
Kefiy lost to P Human & T Bern 21-22; A Uud- 


UmpbaK J W Hotter and R A WWW. 

Football 


Ragby League 

Doc Murray the full-back Wigan signed 
from Auckland, has mown to Warring- 
ton on loan for the rest of the season. 
Gary Mercer, trie Leeds captain, wrJ face 
a diacipfinaiy hearing tomorrow over a 
late, hi^i tZKMe farwfticfi fie was placed 
on report at Bradford on Sunday. 
London Buncos ha\e confirmed ttrstihe 
Great Britain tourist, Tulsan Tolled, is 
leaving them at the end of the season 
to play lull-time rugby union tor their 
landlords. Harlequins. 
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TODAY’S FIXTURES 






Budapest v Rosenborg ttonffwi (Nor* BaaUw 
rtwl w Harbor (Sto«nh SMn <S«rt) vGatatasaiBy 
(Tor); CNJrripaws Hnous AS) vAtfKC Moqr (Betel: 
SVSabbuBiAuOvSpareanagpesBareabnavtton- 
b> R 0a Ate; Brandby roenj * Dynora Mm (UKrt; 
FeyeraoraiNerhjvJaaRwiffW; B«er Laeinaen 
(Get) v Dynamo Tbta (Geori; StBeua Bucharest 
wftte* Sr-Genrate; WWaw Uxb IFeO vfWma W. 
Balter Jeturafem Qs) v Sporting lahors Anorthosls 
Ftenaojoa (CHS » Lwsa (Bed. 

FACARUMQ PRHMERSMP 

Acton VBa « Blackburn (7.45) 

Party e Wf oiWo d ore (741) 

Lnwrpoal v Lokraotor (7^45) 

Monchetew UM v flouthmpfon (BjO) — — 
ShaffiBld Wednesday v Uadi (7^5)_ — _ 
West Hko yTo Uan t iain ___________ 


COCA-COtA CUP HRST ROUND RUST LEG 

Brighton v Leyton Orient (7.45) 

rat fTtetfiedJ stadfun. Gffirt^nrm) 

Chart on v Ipswich (7.45) 

Swladofl v UMftxd (7A5) 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE CHALLENSE CUP 
FRSr ROUND 

AbiMov Dratdoo 

lawmen CT v Queen of the Sate 

Stlrflog « ABea ; 

Cricket 

HATWE S T TROPHY SenS-flnofc Wanrickshlra » 
SuaaaiiGii0»aran). 

SBXKDXI CHttttlONSHP (fradafr Derbjshro 
v I ta nmM W B iChesteriteUI; Durhem v Nontranp- 
tonslM (OiesaeN^SoMO; aauaBtoataevNDi- 
Unebamsnire iHatfieriay A Reddings CC, 
ORtenhami; Suiey v Wbrntoksm (GukriatD; Sus- 


MHOR COUNTIES CHAMPtONSW (Ftaal *#): 

Chearwe v Dorsm (Bowdon); Dewn v Oxfbrastue 
CBowey Tiaeeyl. 


vMekflesai IQrtoersteyk LeKasarvYkiiksMe iDay 
two of few. si Oakham ScnooQ. 


WEEKEND POOLS FORECAST 


Natfoandde League 
First DMsfon 

1 Chariton v CUfbrel 

2 CrewB v West Brom — 

3 Portsmouth V Port Vale — 

4 Reading v srandon — 

5 Srodroon v Bury 


fipg 


Second Division 

6 Bonmecnoutti v Wgrn — — 

7 firenttonl v CheEtBriieid — . 

8 Bristol City uBteckpool 

BBumtey vCasngham _____ 

in Cartflflvvwftiid 


IHrd Division 

16 Bamat v Eieier — 

17 Bright** 1 v Macclesfield 

18 Cambridge v Rotherham — 

IS Canflffv Chaster — 

20 DorcasM? v Peterborough 

21 Hartlepool v Colchester — — 

22 Hub v Nous County 

23 Unooin v Shrewsbury — — 

24 Rochdale v Mansfield. 

25 Scunthorpe v Leyton Orient 

26 Torquay vSrarWWAtfi 

Postponed (dm to taiama tic ca te): [ 
linden v Swansea 

CM Vanxhan Conference 

27 Dover « Chettenham : 

28 Gateshead tr fiamOorougi 

29 Kayes nHaWto 

30 Hererord v Weflng 

31 Kettering vSkwgi 


First DMskm 

35 FttMrii v Ayr — 

36 Morton v HamHtwu. 

37 Parttdt v Dundee 

38 Radfi v Airetne 

38 St Mirren vStnfingAteion._ 

Second Dhrtslon 

40 Brechin v Inverness — 

41 Ctyde v Forfar 

42 East fife v Stenhousemtir 

43 LMngston v Stranraer 

44 Queen of South v Clydebank . — 

Third Division 

45 Aftaon Roars v Berwick™ 

46AUmvCotedanbesh — 

47 Arbroath v East Sibling 

48 Dumbartnrt v Montrose 





WORLD CUB CHAMPfONSnPPtegHte St He- 
lenG v Pans St-Germwi. 

STONES 8UKRUA6UE: Wigan WtenbOoiL 
divisional PREWERSMP: Conbrie Poet 
Banow v WMahMn; Worlwigun v Calicte. 

Vortabka Root Feeihamnev ltd KR;Vm 
vVUL Lanceahlra Foot Ugh v ftectoaie. Watt 
VMcaWra Porte Hunsta v Deuooury. 

Other sports 

TENNBE LTA Serai Kb (Vfenhtog). 

CVCUNQ: Tbur of Britain. 

BOWLS: EIIVBA Naborof Chanpi u i iU o J S iLeon- 
tegBtei. 

SPGS1WAW Bta Leegbte Nnga 4m v Ipsiech 
i7.45); Poole v Bradford. Premier League: ttd 
vEdMSurgli; Long Eaton v Arena Essex (7/AS). 

TODArS 

NUMBER 

2,000 

The rramherrof comp^itofs, 
from SO coimtnes in 24 dif- 
ferent sports, taking part kvihe 
Worid Ganges, fef rKra^Olymicfc 
sports which ha^e^tEmafional 
federatior®. It takes plaoe in 
Labti^ Rnferid, ;thte week. 
Bents induda artis^ 
tcrofletskating-fesawna^^ 
of war, casting acrtto-ffp ph g 
fwmatian and ffeestyte slty- 
divingand gerade-ihrowing 





UVE COMMENTARY 

0891 881 485 


ROUND UP 

0891 525 075 


REGISTER TOMORROW 

Win the ultimate prize 



Independent Fantasy 
Football League 

V THE iy.DEPE^ OEYI 
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Ryder on the storm 

Faldo determined to win 
automatic Cup place, page 22 


sport 


Sussex 


Surprising 

Pigott aims for progress 

in NatWest Trophy, page^2 
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NATWEST TROPHY SEMI-FINAL Century from opener James helps visitors set Essex a formidable target 


Glamorgan 


struggle with 
rule of Law 


DEREK PRINGLE 


reports from Chelmsford 


The vast gulf that exists between 
Australian and English cricket 
was on display again yesterday, 
when Stuart Law, Essex's over- 
seas batsman, mauled Glam- 
organ's bowlers here. Chasing 
a total of 301, Law who was 
struck a painful blow by a beam- 
er from the fast bowler Darren 
Thomas, hit a brilliant 90 from 
just 73 balls, as Essex chased 
their second successive ap- 
pearance in a NatWest final. 

Having set off like a whirling 
dervish - Waqar Younis's first 
three overs cost an alarming 28 
runs - Law was on +4, when the 
brisk and exuberant Thomas de- 
cided to test the Queenslander s 
reactions. With the hand-to- 
head beamer heading straight 
Tor his face. Law did the only 
thing he could, and took the 
blow square on the wrist. 

Thomas, a bustling 22-year- 
old from Llanelli, has gone on 
record about his preference 
for taking on Australians at their 
envn game. "The only way to get 
respect from the Auaaes is if you 
get stuck in yourself." he said 
recently. With beameis not only 
illegarbut highly emotive, it 
probably was not quite what be 
intended. 

Law. meanwhile, reacted an- 
grily. flinging his bat to the 
ground and summoning the 
Essex physiotherapist for treat- 
ment to his wrist. The moment 
could have easily erupted, but 
having limited himself to a few 
asides. Law recomposed him- 
self. calmly returning to con- 
tinue the carnage. 

If his wrist was damaged, his 
weight of shot was not, and he 


pierced Glamorgan's defensive 
field at will. After Steve James’ 
efficient century earlier in the 
day, its frenetic nature was the 
re-enactment of the hare and 
the tortoise. 

That fable, however, holds a 
cautionary that Essex support- 
will identify with and when 


ing himself room against 
Grayson’s left-arm spin, skied 
to Ashley Cowan at backward 
it. Thereafter James paced 


era 


Law finally succumbed to a 
catch cm the long-off fence try- 
ing to clout Gary Butcher for a 
second six, the groans were au- 
dible. 

Over the years, few teams 
have possessed Essex's capaci- 
ty for spectacular collapse as 
those who have not banished 
last year's NatWest final from 
the memory will attest. With 
Law gone there were further 
hiccups as both Nasser Hussain 
- acting captain in the absence 
of Paul Prichard - and Darren 
Robinson were out to careless 
shots as 150 for 1 rapidly 
became 195 for 3. 

With 83 runs needed from 19 
overs, Essex, badly needed to 
sustain a partnership. With 
Ronnie Irani, returning after a 
pain-killing injection to a pulled 
rib muscle, and Paul Grayson 
adding some much needed calm 
to proceedings, Essex’s stock 
rose in the fading light. 

Earlier, Essex’s decision to 
put Glamorgan into bat had 
been based on the muggy con- 
ditions and the probability that 
the ball would swing. In the 
event it did, but only gently as 
Essex - striking as early as the 
second over, when Law held 
onto a low catch from Huw 
Morris in the gully- went wick- 
etless for 29 overs. 

It was the period Glamorgan 
laid the foundations for their to- 
tal as James and Adrian Dale 
added 102, before the latter, gjv- 


pomL iner 
himself by rotating the strike 
with clever shot placement, 
allowing the strokeplayers to 
indulge themselves. 

Their first assault was against 
the Essex off-spinner Peter 
Such, whose first seven overs 
had cost a miserly 21 runs. Af- 
ter two brief but brutal skir- 
mishes, first with Matthew 
Maynard and then Tony Cottey, 
his last five went for 35 as the 
visitors added 82 runs in the fi- 
nal 10 overs of their innings. 

Indeed none of Essex's 
bowlers were particularly on 
song, a situation not aided by a 
sloppy performance in the field. 
Four' catches were dropped, 
including three by the normal- 
ly reliable Robert Rollins behind 
the stumps. 

One of those was Cottey, 
whose quickfire 56 comple- 
mented James’s more stately 
and sensible century. On a day 
when heated tempers matched 
the .stifling weather it was a 
calm, assured display. 

■ An unbeaten 153 by the 
Northamptonshire captain, Rob 
Bailey, helped inflict a first one- 
day defeat on Pakistan A's tour 
of England. But the tourists also 
contributed to their own down- 
fall en route to a 66- run loss. 
Pakistan A’s over-rate was so 
slow as Northants compiled 300 
for 5 in 50 overs that thqy were 
clocked four overs of their reply. 
The added pressure of having to 
score at just under 6.5 runs per 
over proved too much. Bailey hit 
15 fours and five sixes, including 
two in successive balls off Ali 
Hussain RizvL It was his second 
century in four days. 



Sin- 
setup 
for new 







RugbyUgftm 
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WYN GRIFFITHS 


Englishclubrug^^.wJ»» 


other significant step u&frjQE'. 
world of professionalian wl^ ^ 
the new season kicks off ofl Sr&-v * - 

urday week, with the mtsv&oc- 
lion of sin-bins and a proper i 


Glamorgan's Steve James scores through mkhricket on his way to. a century at Chelmsford yesterday Photograph: Allsport 


Evans making plans to protect Owen’s future 


Football 


Roy Evans has vowed to protect 
the precocious Michael Owen 
from the glare of the big time, 
however good he may be. The 
17-year-old makes his home 
first-team debut in Liverpool's 
Premiership game with Leices- 
ter City at Anfield tonight. 

However, like Alex Fergu- 
son's fatherly control over 
Manchester United's young 
stars. Evans agrees that sensi- 
ble handling of footballing 
prodigies is the way to save 
them from burn-out. 


Owen will share the spotlight 
against Leicester with Eng- 
land’s Paul Ince, playing his 
first game at Anfield as Liver- 
pool captain. Both will experi- 
ence the thrill of mass 
adulation at Anfield for the 
first time, Owen because of his 
stunning arrival on the scene 
and Ince because he is now not 
wearing a Manchester United 
shirt. 

Evans admits that Owen, 
who scored at Wimbledon on 
Saturday and on bis debut -on 
the same ground last season - 
is determined to prove him 
wrong and force fus way into 


the side. The manager said: 
"The way he's going, someone 
will have to play out of their 




skin to push him ouL 
“But Robbie Fowler is near- 


ly fit. We could have taken a 
chance with him against 
Leicester but decided not to 
rush it. It all provides good 
competition for places. 

“Whether he comes straight 
back in depends on a few 
things, but he is the top 
goalscorer, and leaving him 
out would be hard. But with 
Owen you have to be careful. 
We will try to protea him any 
way we can. But he has an at- 


titude that is different to most 
>le - he wants it now. 
fbu have to be protected 
•somewhere along the line. It's 
not aboot age but being good 
enough - but you don’t want to 
kill them by playing them game 
after game after game. 

“It’s nice to have an option. 
But sometimes you find after 
a kid has played 10 games on 
the run he'll be knackered. 
Then you change things 


around, but you can be sure 
he'll pl3y a big pait for us this 
season." 

For Ince, it will be a new ex- 
perience not being abused the 
moment he steps out at An- 
field 

He said: “That obviously 
was a Manchester United 
thing. I hope they still don’t 
want to have a go at me now. 
It's a bit of a surprise to be cap- 
tain of the club, after being 


here only a few weeks. But I 
captained United, England 
and Inter, and it's a great ho- 
nour and I'm looking forward 
to it. 

”1 know there are other 
players around who have been 
here longer, like Mark Wright, 
but the manager has decided 
on someone he hopes people 
can look up to, and that's what 
I'm going to try to do. 

“I've had a good response 


from the players. I knew 
most of them anyway from 


England squads, so I feel it 
will go fine. 


“I've had a good response, 
too. from the fans. Some have 
come up to me and said they 
hated me when 1 was at Unit- 
ed but not now I’m here at 
Anfield. 

“But that was a few years ago 
now - it's not as if I've come 
here straight from United." 


Barnes to rejoin Dalglish 


half-time break. 

The experiment with 
bins, which are used ifrxssby 
league, was requested by all 24 
dub chairmen m the top. two . 
English divisions, butwflj apply 
only to .Allied Dunbar 
Premiership fixtures. 

“We view the sin-bin idea as 
a positive step forward" said 
Donald Kerr, chairman of the 
English Rugby Partnership. 
“Yellow cards will continue to 
be used but the 10-minute sin- 
bin system is aimed at giving ref- 
erees an opportunity to punish : 
players who dd&erately prevent 
a try being scored This could 
be either through deliberate off- 
side or killing the ball at a ruck; 
for instance." 

However, the yellow card ’ 
system will still apply, with the 
sin-bin only appmng.ro specif: 
tc offences. “The sin-bin exper- 
iment is not set in concrete. If 
it doesn’t work, then we can al- 
ways scrap it" Kim Deshayes, - 
the ERP chief executive, said. 
The sin-bin system has been 
tried in Whies, but was scrapped 

Other innovations for the 
new dub season include a 10- 
minute break for half-time 
when both teams will leave the 
field the use of up to six sub- 
stitutes. and home and away rel- 
egation play-offs next May. 

Deshayes insisted that ERP * 
will do everything it can to pre- 
vent a repeat of the dub versus 
country disputes which scarred 
the first fully professional season. 
Clubs who have five players on 
international duty' can request a 
postponement, but must give 
ERP at least 10 days* notice. ' 
“Gearly, we cannot have the 
situation where a dub post- 
poned a match at say, 4$ hours 
notice. We can't afford to let 
something like that happen 
again." Deshayes said “We 
have extended the season, start- 
ing earlier than usual, so we have 
done everything we can to try 
and stave off fixture problems. " 
Under Allied Dunbar's £12in 
sponsorship, the champions mil 
receive £60,000 and the runners- 
up £30,000. BSkyB will screen 
matches live throughout the 
season and may feature more 
than one match each weekend 
as the campaign progresses. 

■ The Lions stand-off Gregor 
Townsend has promised Cardiff;- 
a decision by tomorrow on 
whether he will join them. Bath' 
have also made a six-figure ofr 
fer for the Scotland No 10. 
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ACROSS 
I Bread and water? That’s 
hairy stuff? (8) 

5 Plan is worked 


out m 


j * — , 

the personal column (6) 
10 T Williams's desire, say. 


as exdted strip-club pa- 
tron (6,9) 


11 Wholeheartedly, firidnd 
*i3d (7) 


to young child , 

12 Opening bat making five 
— a prime error (7) 

13 Meet county fellows (8) 

15 Unknown to the Span- 
ish, this post at end of 
flight (5) 

18 Sea Change — work of 


earlg satirist (5) 


20 No broad-spectrum 

drug? (8) 

23 An insurrection coming 

into being (7) 


25 A time given -to practice 
in home ground (7) 

26 Drawing of beasts that 
attracts the opposite 
sex? (6,9) 

27 Course taken from cen- 
tre, exactly (6) 

28 Superfluous features off 
Isle of Wight, to the 
south (8) 

DOWN 

1 Get into trouble with a 
sherry glass (6) 

2 Deliberately they wreck 
boats, sure to be 
scrapped (9) 

3 Post parcel of tights (7) 

4 Crusty riparian boat-en- 
thusiast (5) 

6 No stamp, 
ing him more woi 

7 I sigh over Elimel 


wife (5) 

8 Manx race really twist- 
ing recently (8) 

9 Standard meeting-place 
for a female climber (8) 

14 Hating Dutch, we hear? 

16 wL it re-shaped by poli- 
cy of Banting? (9) 

17 Hardtop vehicle at 

speed? (S) 

19 Independent reserved? 


21 


- without going 


ultiplyw 
forth: (7) 

22 Brings up short wickets 

( 6 ) 

24 Basic personality with 
endless character in 



Dostoievslty novel (5) 
25 The seat of 3 


government, 
silver in colour (5) 


ALAN NIXON and PHIL SHAW 


The Liverpool midfield player 
John Barnes will sign for New- 
castle within the next 48 hours, 
a decision that has disappoint- 
ed the West Ham manager. 
Harry Redknapp. 

Redknapp had offered Barnes 
a two-year deal worth £12,000 a 
week, but Barnes was on Tyne- 
side yesterday and has agreed in 
principle to rejoin Kenny 
Dalglish, the Newcastle manag- 
er, the man who took him to An- 
field. The deal must be 
completed by Friday for Barnes 
to fc* eligible to play in the 
Champions' League. Barnes’ ar- 
rival will almost certainly hasten 
Peter Beardsley's departure from 
Newcastle, probably to Bolton. 

For much of yesterday Rcd- 
knapp was under the impression 
that Barnes would sign for his 
team, only to have his hopes 


thwarted by Newcastle - as was 
also the case with Stuart Pearce 
earlier in the summer. 

“It’s obviously a real disap- 
pointment. especially as It’s the 
second time il's happened,” Red- 
kapp said last night “If he’s gone 
up there to talk to them, then that 
would seem to be thaL” 

Earlier in the day Redknapp 
had said: “John’s given us his 
word hell sign for West Ham. If 
he says that that's good enough. 
He’s had Newcastle, Manches- 
ter United and Tottenham in 
touch, they've all asked about 
him, but he's told them that he's 
going to come to West Ham." 

The Liverpool winger Mark 
Kennedy has asked for a trans- 
fer. 

The Wolverhampton Wan- 
derers manager. Mark McGhee, 
will make ah offer for Aston Vil- 
la's Yugoslavian international 
midfielder Sasa Currie, once 
Neil Emblen's £2m transfer 


from Wolves to Crystal Palace 
goes through. Currie cost £4ra 
from Bolton a year ago but has 
failed to establish himself at Vil- 
la Park. McGhee tried to take 
Curcic on loan Iasi season. 

The former West Haro and 
Evetton striker Tony Cottee, 32, 
will complete his move to Leices- 
ter within the next 24 hours. 
Leicester have agreed a £500.000 
fee with Codec's Malaysian club 
Selangor. But Leicester have 
failed with a bid of around £2m 
for the Spurs winger Ruel Fox. 

Manchester United have 
been denied permission by the 
Premier League to transmit 
home matches on closed-circuit 
television at Bur/s Gigg Lane 
ground. 

The Brighton chairman- 
elect, Dick Knight, is pushing 
ahead with his bid to switch 
from ground-sharing with 
Gillingham to MiUwalTs New 
Den. 
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Ravanelli rumour angers Boro 
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Fabrizio Ravanelli is staying at 
the Riverside Stadium for the 
time being, according io Mid- 
dlesbrough's assistant manager, 
Viv Anderson. 

Reports that Ravanc Hi's 
agent, Alessandro Moggi, plans 
further talks with the European 
champions. Borussia Dort- 
mund, later this month have an- 
gered the Boro management. 

While Ravanelli himself was 
busy denying newspaper re- 
ports that he had had a fight 
with team-mate Curtis Fleming, 
Anderson moved quickly to in- 
sist no official approach has 
been made by either Dortmund 
or Moggj for fresh talks. 

.Anderson added: " Ravanel- 
li is not talking to anybody un- 
less we know about it first. If 
people want to buy Ravanelli. 
they have to come through the 
right channels. 

“If Ravanelli scores in the 


first 10 games he will be linked 
with every dub io Europe. We 
accept that this wiQ happen, and 
there is nothing we can do 
about it.” 

Middlesbrough are prepared 
to sell the former Juvcntus 
player but are adamant they will 
not reduce .their valuation fig- 
ure of £7i>m. 

Ravanelli, who missed part of 
the pre-season build-up through 
transfer negotiations with Ever- 
ton, scored a dramatic match- 
winning goal in Boro's opening 
First Division game against 
Chariton Athletic last Saturday. 

Since then, however, he has 
been beset by the controversy 
surrounding the alleged con- 
frontation with Fleming and has 
said he feared the newspaper 
claim, subsequently picked up 
by the press in Italy, could cost 
him his place in Cesarc Maldi- 
ni's national team. 


“My image has suffered a ma- 
jor blow," he said. “My fear is 
that I won't be picked' for the 
national side again. Cesare 
Maldini will cenamty have read 


the newspapers, and who knows 
Jit 


what he will think of me now? 

“I'm already playing in a 
lower division, and now there's 
this story of a fight with a team- 
mate." 

Ravanelli insisted the ex- 
change was a verbal one and did 
not involve a fisticuffs. “Let’s 
be honest, who hasn't had 
words with a colleague at 
work?" he said. “Surety that’s 
only normal. 

“Fleming and I traded in- 
sults, we told each otherwhere 
to go. and things were a bit ir- 
ritable on the pitch. But what 
I waul to make clear is that I 
haven't changed my career: 
I’m a footballer by profession, 
not a boxer." 


Do you want to improve your French - for your career, 
pleasure or both? 


A diploma In French 

The Open University's Centre for Modem Languages 
offers an exceptional course Ouverture: a fresh start in 
French, designed to help you enhance your knowledge 
of the language and culture of France. It is part of a- 
programme leading to the award of a Diploma in French. 
You don't need any qualifications - just a basic knowledge . 
of French (roughly 'O'- Level/ GCSE or equivalent standard). 

OU supported open learning 

The Open University's proven method of learning, 
allows you the freedom to study in your own home in 
your own time. You will receive specially created course, 
books and audio-visual material - together with the 
support of a personal tutor. The final two courses in the 1 
diploma include the opportunity to attend a residential 
school in France or the UK. : 7 





Extend your studies 

If you want to extend your studies, your Diploma in -3©- ’ 
French can count towards an Open University BA of BSc 
degree or a Diploma in European Humanities. 

Please complete the coupon or ring the hotline today ’ 
quoting reference ML7AM for a brochure giving 
complete course details. 




I Complete and send this coupon to: ML7 Am1 

I The Open University, PO Box 625. Milton Keynes MK7 6AA.J 
I ^ Please send me details of your French courses. f 

l □ Tick here if you have contacted the OU in the past. 
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